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CONJUGALISM, 

Or the Art of making a good Marriage. 

Such is the attractive title of one of those Parisian 
publications, which from their union of a refined and 
piquant style with great licentiousness of matter^— 
from their abundance of caustic satire, or playful 
bantering, with the most barefSsK^ed Want of principle 
— and from the employment of a cultivated, subtle, 
and even delicate intellect to inculcate the grossest 
sensuality, may be pronounced eminently and em- 
phatically French. From the profligate romance of 
Louvet« down to that most heartless and detestable of 
all productions, Les .Liaisons Dangeraises^ the lite- 
rature of France, however poor in other respects, 
leaves not a single niche Unoccupied in what may be 
termed her national Temple of polished Libertinism : 
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2 GAIETIES AND. GRAVITIES. 

while England, so superior to her rival in all the no- 
bler departments of mental power, has fortunately 
seldom deigned to compete with her on this unhal- 
lowed and forbidden ground. One remarkable coin- 
cidence between the prurient writers of both coun- 
tries is, the common hypocrisy and cant with which 
they set themselves up for morahsts and saints when- 
ever they are about to be particularly scandalous. We 
could mention certain British Mawworms who never 
venture upon an indecent or abusive article without 
a preface of pretended horror at the irreligion, indeco- 
rum, and personality, of some unacceptable contem- 
porary. Thus the Viscount de S- , which is the 

nom de guerre assumed by the author of '* Conju- 
galism," while, in the spirit of the misogynist Swift, 
he wallows in the most revolting nastiness of detail, 
is careful to add, that there is no security for female 
virtue or conjugal happiness unless it be grounded 
upon our holy religion ; and at the very moment that 
he suggests means of the basest artifice, fraud, and 
forgery, to lovers of both sexes, for the attainment 
of their object, he piously warns them that there is 
no medium so likely to succeed as the practice of 
strict honour and unsullied morality. Upon other 
occasions, however, he forgets all his theoretical in- 
tegrity, inculcates falsehood, treachery, and cheating, 
without deeming them worthy of even a passing 
apology, or, if he condescends to. excuse them at all, 
revives the controversy of Thwackum and Square ; 
assures us that, if the end be the happiness of the 
parties, it completely sanctifies the means ; quotes the 
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old adage, that in liove and War all stratagems are 
allowable ; and finally tells the reader, very cavalierly, 
that if any objections be made to the sordid duplicity 
which he advises, he rests his whole defence upon the 
title of his book, which he has called the art of mar- 
king a good marriage. Without farther stigmatizing 
the pernicious tendency of this unprincipled work, 
we shall proceed to give such extracts from its unobjec- 
tionable passages as may afford amusing specimens of 
the author's style and power of observation, as well as 
of the Parisian fashions, habits, and modes of thinking 
upon that universally interesting subject — Marriage. 

The very first paragraph of the preliminary reflec- 
tions is strikingly characteristic of the nation. Who- 
ever is in the slightest degree conversant with French 
literature, must have observed the slavish conceit with 
which every individual, for many ages, identified his 
own personal vanity with that of the grand monarque, 
to which we may attribute their custom of ransacking 
ancient and modem history for bon-mots and fine say- 
ings, that they might father them upon their own 
kings and princes. Every history of Henry the 
Fourth begins with the established anecdote, that, 
when in the plenitude of his power he was counselled 
to avenge himself upon some of his former opponents, 
he exclaimed — ^^ It does not become the King of 
France to punish the injuries done to the Duke de 
Venddme.^ The good folks of France repeat this trait 
of magnanimity without dreaming that the words were 
originally uttered by a Roman Emperor under some- 
what similar circumstances. Nobody, without being 
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4 GAIETIES AND GBAVlTtES. 

suspected of Carbonari principles, could object to this 
loyal plagiarism, so long as it was exercised for the 
benefit of crowned beads; but it behoves us to get 
jneady our spring-guns and steel-traps when our neigh- 
hours begin to poach upon our private manors, in the 
style of the following opening paragraph — ^^ Made- 
moiselle Sophie Arnould, of cynical memory, amid a 
erowd of smart saymgs and free sallies which have 
obtained for her the honour of a scandalous celebrity, 
compared Marriage to a bag full of venomous ser- 
pents, among which there were one or two good eels ; 
* You put your hand into this bag,' said she, * with your 
eyes bound, and you must be born under a singularly 
lucky star to avoid some of the cruel serpents, and 
pick out the good eel.''' Unfortunately for Miss 
Sophie Arnould, we are told by so old a writer as 
Camden, that this was a favourite saying of Sir Jdbn 
More, the father of the celebrated Sir Thomas, who 
notwithstanding ventured to put his hand three 
times into the bag, and, so far from having his life 
shortened by his three wives, lived to the age of 
ninety, and then died in a very Anacreontic manner, 
of a surfeit occasioned by eating grapes. 

After having 4^ided in his first chapter that 
Marriage* besides its political, religious, social, senti- 
tnental, and patriotic considerations, has also its gym* 
nadic division, and that mannikins, pigmies, as well 
as all rickety and deformed cripples, ought to be pro- 
hibited by law from sullying by their abortions the 
noble and superb theatre of propagation, our author 
reminds his readers that the wedding-day is like the 
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day of judgment, when poor mortals must be ex- 
hibited in their true colours, without veil or disguiae ; 
and subsequently compares the same period to Ash 
Wednesday, when the Carnival-folks, having no 
longer any body to deceive, finish .by throwing off 
the mask. Women in search of a husband are au» 
dadously hkened to criminals, who, knowing that 
they must be ruined by the truth, conceal it by 
the most complicated subterfuges: the slanderer 
does not hesitate to state that they have recourse to 
pads and mechanical stays to hide their crookedness; 
and that, as to their mental defects, the veriest Fuipy 
will put her claws into lambskin, and exhibit honey 
upon her lips while her heart is rankling with gall. 
This being established, craft becomes justifiable on 
the part of the wooer; jtnarriage, like diplomacy^ 
has its Machiavelism, and as it occasionally becomes 
indispensable to sacrifice a rustic and ridiculous frank- 
ness to the interests of the heart, or of a good establish-^ 
ment, the following instructions are to be diligently 
studied if the mother of your intended should, for- 
tunately happen to be one of those blue^stocking 
dames who deal in metaphors and romance, or are 
continually spouting their own rumbUng stanzas. 

^* This advantage/' exclaims our Viscounty ''is still bettw 
than to have one of those voluminous mammas^ who^ under the 
weight of ten good lustres and an undulating fat> are not the 
leas solicitous to appear youngs and simper their girlish graces 
with a set of teeth from Desirabode^^ and a head of hair from 
Michalon. Yes^ a literary or rhyming mother-in-lai^ is^ in my 

■ «»■ 11 i| ,m n j»ii jMiiii . . I ■ 

^ A fashionable dentist in the Palais Royal. 
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opinion^ the summit of felicity for a dever bridegroom. There 
is no bird-lime of surer effect than flattery for catching a wo- 
man who loves to see herself in print : in this case^ you learn 
by heart some of her somniferous productions ; of course you 
fall into ecstasies or swoon away at every verse ; in pastoral 
and elegy^ Madame Deshoulieres and Madame Dufresnois are 
but ninnies and simpletons^ you exdaim^ compared to your 
eleventh Muse ; then it is that you yourself will also try to 
compose some little poems and madrigals^ modest dwarfs^ pre- 
suming not to approach the giants which your eleventh Muse 
gives you^ every morning to digest ; and finally you hire^ at 
whatever expense^ some journalist or reviewer, who, although 
rarely of his own opinion, but always of that of his purse, will 
lavish his typographical incense and venal enthusiasm, which 
you have taken care to purchase for ready-money. Oh ! don't 
be uneasy upon this subject ; there are twenty ways of creep* 
^ng into the good graces of a lady-author, who quits her house- 
hold affairs to shoot, like Icarus, into a romantic immortality; 
Sometimes, I confess^ the task is tiresome. What a nuisance 
to be daily overwhelmed^ at dinner, in the drawing-room^ at 
breakfast, even at the theatre^ with bundles of verses and end- 
less rh3rmes, whose harmomous and pompoiis delivery pursues 
you even in your dreams ! Not to be able to swallow a mouth- 
ful at table without having it rendered insipid by some sono- 
rous strophe which buzzes in your ear ! To be forced to cry out 
charming ! beautiful ! while you mutter to yourself, what 
wretched stuff ! But^ on the other hand, take a bird's-eye 
view of the handsome fortune which is to be the reward of this 
heroic complaisance ; contemplate, moreover, that heap of can- 
vass bags through which the fine five-finmc pieces are seen to 
model their bright diameter ; those bank-notes, which are well 
worth all your love-letters ; that gold, source of every pro- 
sperity j that glittering furniture in mahogany and rosewood ; 
those ottomans ; that superb marriage-bed, of mushroom co- 
lour or jonquil ; those golden doves which are billing over the 
canopy; those purple curtains; the obsequious valet-de-cham- 
bre with his plumeau ; the lady's maid with pockets to her 
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apron ; and^ above all^ those parchment marriage-articles^ upon 
which the law itself has engraved the guarantee of your for-^ 
tune. — ^Are not all these treasures worth a few moments' cun- 
ning and suppleness ?" 

For the benefit of all aspiring bachelors, we extract 
our authors " Vrai Code de THymen i*^ 

" Instead of falling in love with a grUette, who has no otiier 
patrimony than her lilies and roses^ her plump graces^ and her 
wreath of flowers^ the whole in a furnished garret at fifteen 
francs a months look out for a good bulky dowager^ or an im- 
posing and substantial baroness of fifty-five, who drinks freely 
at every meal her bottle of best claret, never reads any thing 
but her cook's bill of fare, and knows to a nicety when a pullet 
is well dressed. A solid and discreet man, who ties the matri- 
monial knot with a woman of this description, understands his 
true interests : instead of wasting his youth in the dust of a 
counting-house, or scribbling in a lawyer's office, our gentleman 
discourses with a complacent pride about his chiLteau, his gar- 
den-wall which he is going to rebuild, his hounds, his monkey, 
and his newspapers ; and throws a patronizing glance, as he 
walks, upon his former companions, to whom he has refunded, 
by the hands of a third person, certain half-crown pieces, which 
they had formerly lent him to buy a dinner. — For Heaven's 
sake never indulge in any thing romantic, d la Oswald, d la 
Corinne ; that superb apparatus of sentiments, rarified in the 
alembic of Platonism, soon vanishes at the sight of misery ; 
and when you are left in a wretched loft, with a mistress full of 
sensibility, do you know what remains of those marriages which 
are sneeringly termed the union of hunger and thirst? — mutual 
regrets, manuscripts of romances, and pawnbroker's duplicates. 
Reflect, then, seriously, conjugalizers of both sexes, before you 
submit yourselves to the empire of a senltimeni ; anticipate the 
future state of the Venus, or the Apollo, who has captivated 
you, and do not imagine that this firework of the heart can be 
of long continuance. Alas ! after the fine Catherine wheel 
has been let o£f at Tivoli, there remains nothing but blackened 
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acBflbldQig^ MOfdied paeteboanl, and tiie bad odtrar of sillplrar ; 
and to many husbands^ marriage^ after the honeyinoon^ appears 
little better than a Tivoli firework." 

Of the propriety of submitting to our parents in all 

matrimonial affairs, the following is adduced as an 

exemplary illustration - 

" Edward, a handsome cashier, fell in love with the beauti- 
fbl Olympia, only daughter of an opulent banker. Love had 
never more vehemently inflamed two hearts already united by 
the bonds of sympathy ; nevertheless the father, having learnt 
the folly <^ his daughter, formally declared, in an angry letter, 
that she nrast prepare to renounce her chimerical passion. 
Olympia replies, for lovers are never sparing of long-winded 
ej^stles, that Fate had p<Mnted out as her husband the only 
kidividual who could secure her own happiness, and concluded 
her high-flown and romantic letter with the following remark- 
able words — Eduiard or Death ! ! I — ^What did papa write under 
this theatrical and mournful declaration? — "Neither the one 
nor the other." — ^And he was perfectly right. Edward had no- 
thing but a good figure, a little talent, and a good many credi- 
tors. Olympia passing from opulence to penury, in a melan- 
dioly hovel, difflnherited by her parents, and forced to make a 
little kitchen, in a little room, with little means, would soon 
have repented her melo-dramatic resolutions ; love, who is a 
lover of good cheer, would as usfial have flown out at the win- 
dow, and our married couple, according to custom, would have 
recriminated upon their mutual folly/' 

Against the dupery of fortune-tellers and gipsies 
the following caution is given to all amorqus damsels : 

^' I beseech all those young ladies, who, while they have the 
bandage of love or of the senses over their eyes, never see any 
tiling except through the prism of illunons and deeore, not to 
yield to the puerile superstition of consulting one of those Py- 
thonesses of the highway, one of those Sibyls of the garret, who. 
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of their own plenaiy mihoiity, read in the fature every hody'g 
fate hut their own^ and in a game of cards spread out like a faa^ 
in the white of eggs, or tiie groundi of coffee, show you wweet- 
hearts as clearly as astrologers perceive inhabitanto in. the 
moon. Believe me, these sorceresses of the cellar, upon their 
modem tripods, with their black or white magic, their leger- 
demain and conjuror's tricks, know not a jot more of the mat- 
ter than those porteresses who proj^iesy husbands for ihe cham- 
bermaids of their hotel, by^ signalizing the knav^ of hearts as 
a/air lover, the queen of spades as a dangeroui rivaly and the 
ace of diaBKmds as a letter from the country. Do you wish to 
know, ladies, the only method of securing a rich and good hus- 
band, who after love (which has nn immortaUty of some months 
after marriage) will preserve for you an eternal esteem ? It is 
by your good conduct, your manners, your prudence, that you 
wiU obtain this treasure." 

It would have been well for our author, and better 
for his readers, had he never given more objectionable 
advice. 

Upon the subject of education, he disserteth after 
the following fashion : 

" In bestowing a brilliant education upon a girl whose whole 
fortune consists in the pride of her superficial learning, in her 
harpsichord, her music-books, and her fastidious puriim in lan- 
guage, you are unconsciously preparing for her the most pain- 
ful lot* Quitting her high-bred school with a complete varnish 
of fashion and scientific trumpery, she no sooner reaches home 
than she lodks down with scorn upon her own mother, who is 
for ever breaking pomr Prisdan's head, and sometimes offends 
her ear by a pleonasm, and sometimes by a blunder in prosody. 
Even the chambermaid cannot ply her broom without doing an 
injury to grammatioal sensibility; our precious blue-stocking 
reasons about rhythm and the rules of versification, compoccn 
somniferous novels upon the question ' ithether Love is a purely 
metaphysical or material being,' and with all this gallimaufry of 
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words> andof alembidzed and ambitious phrases^ wiD nercr Be 
able to make any water-gruel for her hnsband in case he should 
fall sick. What have mythology^ the Dryads and Hamadryads^ 
Pan and the Fauns^ Endymion and the Moon^ to do in a but- 
cher's or grocer's shop ? and why should the daughter of such 
people be able to jabber a f^w words of Italian^ or hare her 
head loaded with the revolutions of the Lower Empire ? Young 
persons, however^ should make a serious study of dancing, 
which is to marriage what the candle is to the moth : it is the 
principal flame at which Hymen %hts his tordi. I recommend 
them, then, to frequent all balls, public and private ; and if a 
perfumed billet-doux should be slipped into their hands, they 
should make a point of refusing the first, as the surest method 
of receiving a great many more. These little obstacles are the 
thorns of the moss-rose, which centuple its value. In your an- 
xiety, however, to conjugalize, I beseech you, by the apple of 
your eye, not to imitate those husband-hunting Nina VemoM, 
who, perched on the balcony of an alcove or park-pavilum, 
overhanging a high road, holding a book or a guitar in an af- 
fected attitude, seem to be fishing with a line for any husband 
who will nibble at the bait. I knew a young lady at Lille so 
possessed with this matrimoniomania, that it was impossible 
for a young man to pay her the commonest attentions without 
her conndering it as an overture, and threatening hun with an 
action for breach of promise when he undeceived her of her 
strange error. I recoUect an unfortunate young man, who tvas 
imprudent enough to reply to some of her ridiculous missives. 
Heavens ! he had no sooner arrived at Lille, than he was sum- 
moned to appear before the father and mother ; the new Atna 
Vernon throws her arms around him with a frantic cry, calls 
upon him to realize his vows, and declares that she will only' 
release him at the altar. A lucky falsehood enabling him to 
throw himself upon his horse, and gallop away from this nup- 
tial cut-throat, I encountered him in the High-street of Be- 
thune, still imagining that he saw at his heels all the evil genii' 
and malevolent sylphs of Hymen." 

In a chapter devoted to the marriage-ceremonies of 
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England, our author begins by stating, that ''clan^ 
destine marriages are no where so prevalent, inasmuch 
as any two lovers have only to send for a Protestant 
priest, who, for a trifle, will give the sanction of the 
law to the caprices or desires of a momentary passion. 
It is not uncommon for the clergy,^' he adds, ^* to 
write upon their windows, * Marriages performed here 
upon cheap terms f and we are informed that women 
have this great advantage, that, if they cannot succeed 
by other means, they may intoxicate their lover, who, 
on recovering his senses, may find himself the husband 
of the woman whom! he most despises.^ With an un* 
usual scrupulosity, he admits that these fraudulent 
marriages have lately been prohibited by an Act of 
Parliament. Guernsey is the new Cythera of con^ 
jugalism for which all those embark whose nuptials 
encounter any legal obstacle, and the throwing of the 
garter and other exploded ceremonies are described 
as indispensable accompaniments to every union. 
Among the anecdotes, we are told of an Englishman 
who suddenly resolved to be married before he had 
finished smoking his pipe, which he accomplished with 
some little difficulty ; and of another, whose wife con- 
fessing upon her death-bed that she had been guilty 
of several infidelities—" Alas !" exclaimed her hus- 
band, " you have no more reason to be satisfied with 
me ; I promise, therefore, not to preserve any remem- 
brance of your misconduct, if you in return will for- 
^ve me whatever wrongs I may have committed 
towards you." Not less surprised than overcome by 
this excessive goodness, she gladly consented, when 
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he infonned her, that having difloovered her gallan- 
tries, he had taken the liberty of poisoning her, and 
that she was then dying by his hand! — ^A Milord 
Anglai^ of great wealth, lately arrived at Paris, was 
.so much smitten with the beauty of the poor woman^s 
daughter in whose house he lodged, that he cried with 
a sheepish air — ^^ Afot epoiuer vous toute de suited' 
The damsel blushed. ^^Vole%-vo^ voi o nonf* {oui ou 
non.) The young womap being advised to decide 
instantly, as this marrier a la minute might change his 
mind, very seriously cried out — " OtuT to which 
Milord repUed, ^^ Une Gentelman i?e pan avoir qu'ufie 
parole^** and the wedding was shortly solemnized with 
great magnifipence. Eight days after, a friend return- 
ing from Italy gave him such an attractive account of 
Naples, that he exclaimed afresh — *^ Toute de suite, 
toute de mite^ dais cfUval de la poste^ et a Naples !^ 
and in s^ few days his new wife finds herself under the 
burning skies of Lombardy. — These most authentic 
anecdotes are wound up by the marriage of a Parisian 
exquisite. 

" Saint-Elme was channmg^ brilliant, witty, fait d peindre; 
he fenced, and wrote a billet-doux en rrai Lovelace: the Cory* 
phflBus of the side soenea, the actresses contended for his fa- 
vours, and liveried lacqueys brought him letters perfumed d la 
VaniUe, with appointments from ladies of distinction. De- 
scending from his unpaid tilbury in the Bois de Boulogne, and 
ogling through a diamond eye-glass, for which he was still in 
th^ jeweller's books, he was the darling of those fashionable 
dames^wko parade their landaus in fine weather, scattering 
from their horses' feet clouds of ostentatious dust. Nothing 
in appearance was wanting to the happiness of our ambered 
hero, since he took his tea at Hardy's, on the Italian Boule* 
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vard^ dined at Beauvilliers'^ employed an Englkhhabit-maker^ 
wore a waistcoat of Eau du Nil, had his pockets filled with 
orange-comfits^ candied cherries^ pastilles au punchy and Nougat 
de Marseilles ; and was^ moreover, often seen in the private 
boxes of the theatres ; but alas 1 his prosperity was soon 
to end." 

Besieged one morning by bailiffs and creditors, who 
offered him his choice— payment or a prison — he de- 
cided as firmly as Caesar when he crossed the Rubicon, 
and, accompanied by his father, betook himself to the 
horrible Lady Formes, a Londoner, of a hundred 
thousand sterling a-year, whose hideous portrait id 
exhibited in the frontispiece to the volume, and sacri- 
fices himbelf to this ancient fright for the purpose of 
paying his qreditors. Our author, it will be obsigrved, 
is about as happy in the names of our nobility as 
Rousseau in his " Nouvelle Heloise,'^ and Madai^ne de 
Stael in her *' Corinne ;^ and as to the clumsy ridicule 
of his story and his caricature, we apprehend that it 
is much less disreputable to possess the forbidding 
features of a L(zdy Formes^ than the sordid and pro^ 
fiigate soul of a SainUElme. 

After recommending the revival of a custom among 
the Babylonians, who used to assemble all their mar- 
riageable young women in a public place, and bestow 
the money which was bidden for the beauties- in mar- 
riage portions for those who were ugly, our author 
quotes from Legouve — 

« Quand I'homme de la vie entreprend le voyage. 
La femme avec douceur guide ses premiers pas ; 
Elle salt le charmer dans le fougue de Tage, 
Et le console encore aux portes de trepas," — 
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a sentiment which oufrht to have inspired him with a 
little more respect for the sex : and, when he ventures 
in another place to exclaim — 



Mais pour moi dont le ^nt trop aisement rougit. 
Ma bouche a d^ja peur de t'en avoir trop dit^" 



he may rest assured that no decent reader, even in 
France, will accuse him upon the first line, or acquit 
him upon the second. 






FIRST LETTER TO THE ROYAL 
LITERARY SOCIETY. 

t 

Our court shall be a little academy." — SHiiKSPSAEE. 
Doctor, I want you to mend my cacology." — Heir at ImMp 



Candoub requires, Mr. Secretary, that I should 
commence my letter by confessing the doubts I once 
entertained as to the necessity of any such establish- 
ment as that which I have now the honour to address ; 
for, at a time when our booksellers evince such un- 
precedented munificence, that no author of the least 
merit is left unrewarded, while all those of superior 
talent acquire wealth as well as fame, it did appear 
to me that our writers needed no chartered patrons 
or royal remunerators. At the first public meeting, 
howeyer, of the Society, the President having most 
logically urged the propriety of such an institution, 
because this country had become " pre-eminently dis- 
tinguished by its works of history, poetry, and phi- 
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lology^^ without the assistance of any corporate aca^ 
demy; while they had long possessed one in France, 
(where literature had been notoriously stationary or 
retrograde from the period of its establishment), I 
could not resist the force of this double argument, 
and am now not only convinced that it is necessary 
to give to our literature ^^ a corporate character and 
representation,'^ but prepared, as far as my humble- 
abilities extend, to forward the objects of the Society^ 
by hastening to accept its invitation for public con- 
tributions. Aware that the model of the French 
Academy should always be kept in view, and remem- 
bering the anecdote recorded by M. Grimm, one of its 
members, who died in the greatest grammatical di- 
lemma as to whether he should say — ** Je m'en vais,'' 
or, "je m'en va, dans Tautre mqnde,'' I shall limit 
my attention to considerations of real importance, 
particularly to such as may conduce ^^ to the improve- 
ment of our language, and the correction of capricious 
deviations from its native purity,^' such being one of 
the main objects proposed in the President's address. 
Not having time, in this my first letter, to methodize 
all my suggestions, I shall loosely throw upon paper 
such observations as have occurred to me in a hasty 
and superficial view of the subject. 

Nothing forms so violent a deviation from philo^ 
logical purity as a catachresis. We sneer at the slip- 
slop of uneducated life, and laugh at Mrs. Malaprop 
upon the stage ; yet what so common in colloquial 
language as to hear people talk of wooden tombstones, 
iron milestones, glass ink-horns, brass shoeing-homs. 
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iron coppers, and copper hand-irons ?-^We want a 
Bubstittite for the phrase going on board an iron steam- 
boat, and a new verb for expressing its motion, which is 
neither sailing nor rowing : these are desiderata whidi 
the Society cannot too speedily supply, conndering 
the prodi^ous extension of that mode of conveyance. — 
Many expressions are only catachrestical in sound, 
yet require emendation as involving an apparently 
ludicrous contradiction: sUch, for instance, as the 
farmer's speech to a nobleman at Newmarket, whose 
horse had lost the first race and won the second : — 
*^ Your horse, my lord, was very backward in coming 
forward ; 'he was behind before, but he'^s first at kst.'**— 
I myself lately encountered a mounted friend in Pic- 
cadilly, who told me he was going to carry his horse to 
TattersalTs, whereas the hoi^ was carrying him thi- 
ther, — an absurdity which could not occur in France, 
where (owing, doubtless, to the Aciidemy) they have 
the three words porter^ m^nerj and amener^ which pre- 
vent all conftision of that nature, unless when spoken 
by the English, who uoiformly misapply them^ — > 
All blackberries being of a wan or rosy hue in their 
unripe state, we may with perfect truth aiSrm, that 
every blackberry is either white or red when it is green ; 
which sounds like a violent catachresis, and on that 
account demands some new verbal modification. 
Nothing is so likely to corrupt the taste of the fni- 
givorous generation as any looseness of idea connected 
with this popular berry.— By the structure of our 
language, many repetitions of the same word occa- 
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sionaUy occur, tor which some remedy should be pro- 
vided by the Society. '* I affirm,^ said one writing- 
master^ disputing with another about the word " that," 
written by their respective pupils, — " I affirm that 
that ^ That,^ that that boy has written, is better than 
the other .^ Here the same word occurs five times in 
succession ; and many similar examples might be ad- 
duced, but enough has been urged to prove the 
necessity of prompt interference on the part of the 
Society. 

In our common oaths, exclaniations, and interjec- 
tions, there is much room for Academical supervision. 
For the vulgar phrase, '* All my eye and Betty Mar* 
tin," we might resume the Latin of the monkish hymn 
which it was meant to burlesque — "O mihi, beate 
Martine !'* It may be doubted whether we could with 
propriety compel all conjurors to adopt the original 
^^ hoc est corpus," pronounced in one of the cere* 
monies of the Romish church, which they have irre- 
verently corrupted into hocus-pocus; but we may 
indisputably restore the hilariter-celeriter, which has 
been metamorphosed into the term helter-skelter. It 
would be highly desirable to give a more classical 
turn to this department of our language. The Italian 
^^ Corpo di Bacco !^ might be beneficially imported; 
and in fact there is no good reason why the iEdepol ! 
Hercle ! Froh pudor ! Froh nefas ! Proh deiim atque 
hominum fides ! and other inteijections of the ancients, 
might not be brought to supersede those Billingsgate 
oaths, which are not only very cacophonous, revolting. 
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and profane, but liable to what their utterers may 
think a more serious objection — a fine of one shilling 
each. 

Some remedy should be provided for the incon- 
veniences arising from the omission or misapplication 
of the aspirate H, to which some of our cockney tribe 
are so incurably addicted. It is upon record^ that a 
Lord Mayor, in addressing King William^ called him 
a Nero, meaning to say a hero ; and no longer ago 
than last season, Miss Augusta Tibbs, daughter of a 
respectable slopseller in Great St. Helenas, entering 
Margate by a lane that skirted the cliff, and calling 
repieatedly to the post-boy to drive nearer the edge, 
(meaning the hedge on the opposite side of the road), 
was so incautiously obeyed, that the vehicle was 
precipitated into the sea, and the poor young lady 
declared, by a Coroner's hiquest, to have died of In- 
aspiration. Surely so melancholy an occurrence will 
interest the humanity of the Society in making some 
provision against similar calamities. 

Under the head of Topographical Literature, I 
would earnestly request the attention of the Institu- 
tion to various anomalous and contradictory designa- 
tions of locality, which would long ago have been cor- 
rected, if, like the French, we had possessed a special 
Academy of Inscriptions. Thus we apply the name 
of Whitehall to a black chapel ; Cheapside is dear on 
both sides ; the Serpentine River is a straight canal, 
and the New River an old canal ; Enightsbridge has 
no bridge; Moorfields exhibit no more fields; the 
Green Park was all last autumn completely brown, 
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Green-street was in no better plight, and both, ac- 
cording to Groldmith's recommendation, should be 
removed to Hammersmith, because that is the way to 
Turnham-green. Endeavours should be made to as- 
similate the names of our streets to the predominant 
charactcir of their inhabitants, — a conformity to which 
those lovers of good cheer, the citizens, have not, 
been all together inattentive, inasmuch as they have 
the Poultry, Fish-street-hill, Pudding-lane and Pie- 
corner, Beer-lane, Bread-street, Milk-street, Wine- 
court, Port-soken ward, and many others. — If 'the 
mountain cannot be brought to Mahomet, we know 
there is still an alternative for making them both meet ; 
so, if there be too great an inconvenience in transpos- 
ing the streets, we may remove the householders to 
more appropriate residences. Upon this principle, all 
poets should be compelled to purchase their Hippo- 
crene from the Meuxes of Liquorpond-street ; those 
authors who began with being flaming patriots, and are 
now Court-sycophants or Treasury hirelings, should be 
billeted, according to the degrees of their oflence, 
upon the Little and Great Turn-stile. Some of our 
furious political scribes should be removed to Billings- 
gate or Old Bedlam ; those of a more insipid charac- 
ter, to Milk and Water Lanes ; and every immoral 
or objectionable writer should illustrate the fate of 
his productions, by ending his days in Privy-gardens. 
Physicians and surgeons might be quartered in the 
neighbourhood of Slaughter's coffee-house ; the spin- 
sters of the metropolis might congregate in the Mews; 
the kme ducks of the Stock Exchange should take 
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refuge in the Poultry or Cripplegate ; watchmakers 
might ply their art in Seven-Dials ; thieves should 
be tethered in the Steel-yard : all the Jews should 
be restored to the Old Jewry, and the Quakers should 
assemble in Hatton-garden. 

Chancery-lane, which would of course be appro- 
priated to the suitors of that court, should by no 
means terminate in Fleet-street, but be extended to 
Labour-in-vain-hill in one direction, and to LongJane 
in the other. Members of Parliament, according to 
their poUtics, might settle themselves either upon Con- 
stitution-hill or in Rotten-row. I am aware, that if 
we wish to establish a perfect conformity between 
localities and tenants, we must considerably diminish 
Goodman's-fields, and proportionally enlsffge Knave's- 
acre; but the difficulty of completing a measure is no 
argument against its partial adoption. 

In what may be denominated our external or ^op- 
keepers' literature, the Society will find innumerable 
errors to rectify. Where he who runs may read, 
correctness and propriety arc peculiarly necessary, 
and we all know how much good was effected by the 
French Academy of Inscriptions. Having, in my 
late perambulations through London, noted down 
what appeared to me particularly reprehensible, and 
thrown the various addresses of the parties into an 
appendix, in order that your secretary may write to 
them with such emendatory orders as the case may 
require, — I proceed to notice, first, the fantastical 
practice of writing the numbcur over the door, and the 
names on either side, whence ^e have such ridiculous 
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inscripticHis as " Bovill and — 127 — Boys,^ which 
wotild lead us to suppose that the aforesaid Mr. Bo- 
villus tailor's bill must be of alarming longitude^ though 
perhaps less terrific than that of bis opposite nmgh- 
bour,who writes up—" TnACKRAKand-^ 1ft— Sons." 

Not less objectionable is the absurd practice of writ- 
ing the name over the door, and the trade on either 
side, whence we have such incongruous combinations 
as " Hat— -Child — ^maker,"-— " Cheese — Hoar^ — 
monger -^ and a variety of others, of which the 'pre- 
ceding will afford a sufficient sample. 

Among those inscriptions where the profession fol- 
lows the name witfiout any transposition, there are 
several that are perfectly appropriate, if not synony- 
mous, such as " Blight & Son, Blind-makers i"* — 
" Mangling done . here,'' occasionally written under 
the address of a country surgeon: — " Brewer, Drug- 
gist," — " Wrench, Tooth-drawer,'' — " Sloman, 
Wine^merchant," — " Waters, Milkman/' &c. &c. — 
But on thex contrary, there are many that involve a 
startling catachresis, such as ^^ Whetman, Dry- 
salter,"—" English, China-man,"-?-" Pain, Rectifier 
of. Spirits," — " Stedfast, Turner," — ** Gowing, 
Staymaker;" while among the colours there is the 
most lamentable confusion, as we have ** White, 
Blacksmith,"—" Black, Whitesmith,"—" Brown & 
Scarlet, Green-grocers,'' and " Grey— Hairdresser," 
which would erroneously lead the passenger to sup- 
pose, that none but grizzled heads were admitted into 
the shpp.. While remedying these inconsistencies, 
the Society are entreated not to forget, that the Pave- 
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ment now extends a full mile beyond what is still 
. termed ^^ The Stones^ End"^ in the Borough; and that 
the inscription at Lower Edmonton, ^^ When the water 
is above this board, please to take the upper road," 
can be of very Httle use, unless when the wash is per- 
fectly pellucid, which it never is. On a shop-window 
in the Borough there still remains written, ^^ New-Iaid 
eggs every day, by Mary Dobson,^ which the Sodety 
^ should order to be expunged, as an imposition upon 
the public, unless they can clearly ascertain the vera- 
city of the assertion. 

One of the declared objects of the Institution being 
the promotion of — ^^ loyalty in its genuine sense, not 
only of personal devotion to the sovereign, but of aU 
tachment to the laws and institutions of our country,^ 
I would point out to its indignant notice the follow- 
ing inscription in High Holbom — " King — Dyer,'' 
which is not only contrary to the received legal maxim 
that the King never dies, but altogether of a most 
dangerous and disloyal tendency.— " Par/iflmen/ sold 
here^*' written up in large letters in the City-road, is 
also an obvious allui^ion to the imputed corruption of 
that body ; and the gingerbread kings and queens at 
the same shop being all over giUy suggest a most 
traitorous and offensive Paronomasia. I suspect the 
fellow who deals in these commodities to be a radical. 
Of the same nature are the indecorous inscriptions 
(which should have been noticed among those who 
place their names over the door) running thus, 
** Ironmongery— Paksons— Tools of all sorts ;" while 
in London-wal] we see written up, " Deacon & 
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Pbiest, Hackneymen." A Society, which among 
the twenty-seven published names of its council and 
officers, contains due Bishop, two Archdeacons, and 
five Reverends, cannot, out of self-respect, suffer 
these indecent allusions to be any longer stuck up in 
the metropolis. 

The French Academy having decided, that proper 
names should never have any plural, I would implore 
the Royal Literary Society to relieve the embarrass- 
ment of our footmen, by deciding whether they are 
authorized in announcing at our routs, ^^ Mr. 8c Mrs. 
Foot and the Miss Feet ;*" whether Mr. Peacock's 
family are to be severally designated as Mrs. Peahen 
and the Miss Peachices ; and also what would be 
the best substitution for Mr. and Mrs. Man and the 
Miss Men, which has a very awkward sound. 

Concluding, for the present, with the request that 
the other gold medal of fifty guineas may not be 
appropriated until after the receipt of my second 
letter, I have the honour to be, &c. &c. &c. 



ANGLO-GALLIC SQNG. 

TJie Exposition at the Louvre, 

BehoI-d how each Gallic improver, in science, mechanics, and 

arts, 
As he roams the Bazaar of the Louvre^ snuffs, ^rugs up his 

shoulders^ and starts ; 
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mSfHa dinnU c a fa" ■ 
OOd! c(nmne c'est dkarmttnt----unifme I — L'Amgkierreetimke 
hors de eombai-^ 
And it's oh ! what will beoome of her? I>nir ! what will she 

do? 
England has no mann^Mtiires to rival the wooden we Tiew. 

Here is a patent nmrmite ptmr peffe eti tm m er pompioa 9onp— 
The Gods on Olyn^us complete— lavt em tue r e > rliwirsl 

gxoap; 
Quatrt^fiacon* deprodmiti cfctmty i M t a rlarified waxen boagie> 
A Niobe aaer the Gtetk, and the Grotto of Pan— ^mMafint. 
And it 8 oh ! &c. 



VoUd> det diapeaus jontfotivr with tLJakmne eat in the hold. 
To let in a corrent of wir, and give hoi-headed people a eold ; 
Six ixona with which boota are hed'd, ao no Modem AchiDeB 



For he now gets his tendon a diield where the Greek got an 
arrow — Irom Paris. 
And it Voh ! &c 

A ham and a head of wild boar inapennanent jdlj sn^eDded, 

Chiq modHei de dkoiaet uitodora ptmr mm cMmtt itmimnuv in- 
tended; 

The elizir term'd odtmbUgiquty whidi can stnbbamest tooth- 
achs control, 

Et M9 poup^ pttrkmtm which can squeak " papa ! and mam- 
ma !"— comme ce*t droie ! 
And it 's oh ! &c. 



FW heads without ringlets or laord, 

a wreath, 
While Dmrahode cuts out of coral fiJse gmas and miperidiing 

teeth; 
!1ore*s a lady in wax lai^ as I!fe> with aD the hkinde laoe she 

can stick to. 
And an actual Paris-made knife which wiU 

And it s oh ! &c. 
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A groes of green spectacles — nails— <a stick of diaphanous wax, 
A Faunus— one Pan and two paik— «ccount-books with springs 
in their backs ; 
spit, wheel, and flyer, home-made, and supplied with a jack- 
chain complete ; 
A bladder with victuals inlaid — a. portrait of Louis Dixhuit. 
And it's oh! &e. 

Pour vous dire en detail toutes les choees there 's no time, so 

we 'U lump as we pass. 
Caps, corkscrews, cheese, cucumbers, clothes; glue, ginger* 

bread, ginghams, and glass ; 
Pianos, pipes, pipkins, pots, pattens ; rouge, rat-traps, rings, 

ratafie, rice. 
Salt, sofas, shawls, s^gar-loaves, satins; dolls, dredgers, delf, 

dimity, dice. 
And it's oh ! &c. 

Through the fifty-two rooms on a floor, now you 've seen all 

the sights in your tour, 
Et si mvs en vaukz ericcfre, vous les verrez Id bos dans la cour;-^ 
Out, pour leur commerce de la mer, c'est Jini — enfin, if en est 

fatty 
Et la Grande Nation, Uest^ilair, a icras^ lea paiumres Anglaif. 
Ajad. it's oh ! what will become of her? Dear, what will she 

do? 
England has no manufactures to rival the wonders we view. 
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SECOND LETTER TO THE NEW ROYAL 
LITERARY SOCIETY. 

De omnibus rebus et qulbusdam aliis. 
" A rebus upon all things^ and on seyeral others." 

In my first letter I did not advert to one depart- 
ment of literature, that, for the abuses and corrup- 
tions with which it is defiled, may be termed the Au- 
gaean stable of the Muses, and calls aloud for the 
cleansing interposition of a Society which will not 
shrink from any labours, however Herculean. I al- 
lude to the present ^tate of logic. It is true that this 
science is not so severely studied as it was formerly, 
but it still forms a regular part of every classical edu- 
cation : and as many avail themselves of its subtleties 
and labyrinths for the purpose of puzzling others or 
making their own escape, to the great detriment of all 
truth, precision, and simplicity, and the manifest sub- 
version of human reason in general, no more solemn 
or imperious duty can devolve upon the Society than 
the correction of so enormous and crying an evil. The 
whole sixty-four different modes of syllogism should 
be instantly abolished by act of parliament ; for what 
benefit can ever be derived from a study which will 
admit of such undeniable falsehoods, impossible tru- 
isms, and conclusive contradictions, as are exhibited 
in the well-known ddenunas of th« Greek ioj^cians ? 
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I am willing to believe that the great majority of the 
Society I am addressing are fully impressed with the 
importance of atmospherical variations, as an inex- 
haustible subject of colloquial originality ; yet what 
is to become of our social enjoyments, if this most 
pregnant and delightful topic is to be rendered una» 
vailing by such a reductio ad absurdum as the follow- 
ing ? — Either it rains, or it does not rain — but it rains 
^—therefore it does not rain : or by reversing the po- 
sition, you may prove that it does rain, and so strike 
at the very root of rational and instructive conversa- 
tion. In the succeeding trite quatrain a most un- 
founded and illiberal imputation is cast upon the Qlial 
aiSsctions of a respectable class of his Majesty's sub- 
jects — ^the venders of tum|ps. 

^^ If the man who turnips cries^ 
Cries not when his father dies> 
'Tis a proof of that he had rather 
Have a turnip than his father.'' 

When the perversion of logic is thus made a vehicle 
for private scandal, the legislature should provide some 
means of redress for the party libelled, provided he 
be proved to have taken out a regular hawker^s li^ 
cence. 

In the M usarum Delicise an instance occurs of iogi* 
cal subtlety, which the Society may, perhaps, be dis- 
posed to think venial, and even laudable, since it was 
directed against the great enemy of mankind. A friar 
is stated to have sdid his soul to the Prince of Dark- 
ness, upon condition that all his debts were paid : — 
money was aupplied iu abundance ; and when the cp^- 

c 2 
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tracting party w^s extricated from all his pecuniary 
difficuUi^s, and Satan appeared, saying that he came 
.to claim the soul that was due to him, 

'^ The Friar retiim'd this answer : — If I owe 
You any debts at all, then you must know 
*I am indebted still : — if nothing be 
Due unto you, why do you trouble me?" 

This dangerous weapon is, however, sometimes ap- 
plied, with a culpable Jesuitism and casuistry, to the 
evasion of the spirit, by adhering to the letter, of the 
most important moral enactments. Thus it has been 
urged that we are ordered to forgive our enemies, but 
not our friends; not to bear false vfitnes^ against our 
neighbour, but we may do so for him : and he who 
had been accused of an improper intim^icy with his 
valef s spouse, replied, that the offence was only for^ 
bidden against another man's wife, whereas this was 
his own man's wife. Such slippery subterfuges should 
be declared, by the paraniount authority of the So- 
ciety, to be senseless and irreverent mockeries. It 
might be advisable, also, that they should pass a severe 
censure upon a certain logical, or rather punning ex- 
ecutor, who having three bank-notes of a hundred 
pounds each to divide among five legatees, of whom 
lie was himself one, said, *' There is one for you two, 
one fqr you two, and one for me too." In cases of 
this nature, property, literature, and logic, unite" in 
claiming the protection of the new Society. 

:lt may also be most beneficially consulted as ah 
umpire in c^es thi^t do not fall properly within the 
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jurisdictioii of any of our established- Courts : such, 
for uKstanoe, as iJke question wh^lbeF the rustic was 
guilty of perjury, for swearing that at a certain hour a 
man on horseback stopped at his house, when it was 
clearly proved to have been a tailor upon a mai^e : — 
whether the common dictum, that the best si& of a 
{dum-pudding is the left side, (t. e. that which is left,) 
can be Ic^cally said of a piece cut frc»n the centre ;— > 
whether you may legaHy object to paying for candles, 
as of bad qaality, because whe"^ they aie hdf-bumt 
tbey will not bum any long^^ but, on the contrary, 
bum shorter:— -all these are most importmit con«der- 
alions, which ought not to be left in their present 
state of cavil and uncertainty. Perhaps it might be 
advisable to ofier fnrizes for the best essays upon sub- 
jects of genieral interest and deai^ unquestionable 
utility ; sudi as the still unsolved problem, — ** An 
chinuera rimbombans in vacuo poterit edere primas" 
intentiones P'^^—fbr a solution of the old metaphysicid 
crux of the jackass between the two bundles of hay ; — - 
for an inquiry into the much-disputed point, whether 
the philosopher Bias really invented the game of bowls, 
and Busdbius spectacles ; whether Posthumus Leona^ 
tus was aetoally born again of a lion after his burial ; 
and whether the surgical essay of Taliacotius, entitled 
^^ De Curtis Membris^^ may fairly be considered a 
prophecy that a welUknown city baronet and^ihis son 
should both beexHne members of parliament. Much 
good may be effected in this way ; but the questfoffs^ 
selected should be of an importailce as matifest as 
those which I have Ventured to suggest. 
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The preservation of our language in all its purity 
being one of the main objects of the Institution, its 
attention cannot too earnestly be directed to an abuse 
of terms, which is of much more serious importance 
than its mere philological inaccuracy, since it is calcu- 
lated to injure morality and confound all our notions 
of right and wrong, by substituting certain silken 
phrases and taffeta terms predse for the most grave 
offences. Thus, killing an innocent man in a duel is 
called — an affair of honour ; violating the rights of 
wedlock-^an affair of gallantry; adultery — afaux-'pas; 
defrauding honest tradesmen — outrunning the con* 
stable; redudng a family to beggary by gaming— 
shaking the elbows; a drunkard, that worst of all livers, 
is — a bpurvivant; disturbing a whole street, and break- 
ing a watchman^s head — a midnight frolic ; exposing 
some harmless personage to insults, annoyances, and 
Ipsses — a good hoax ; utteiing deliberate falsehoods — 
shooting the long bow : and various other poUte epi- 
thets will occur to the Society, which, affecting to be 
used as synonymes for vice, not infrequently assume 
the language of virtue. It is not benelBcial to the 
monarchical principle that a female of bad character, 
should be termed a courtesan ; nor to morality, that 
she should be described as a woman of pleasure. Such 
lenient periphrases are of most injurious tendency; 
and if the Society for the Suppression of Vice have 
failed to interfere for their discontinuance, I am con- 
fident that the Institution which I have the honour to 
address will not shrink from the full performance of 
its 4uty. 
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Perhaps I may be subjeoting myself to the impu- 
tation of a Hysteron-proteroTi, if, after noticii^g the 
abuses and perversions of words, I proceed to those of 
individual letters ; but the importance of the conclu- 
sions to which it leads induced me to reserve this sub- 
ject for my own conclusion^ and so end where most 
people begin— with the alphabet. -So. obscure and in- 
comprehensible is the origin of letters, that many 
authors have been glad to solve the difficulty of their 
invention by referring it to divine inspiration. In 
that. case, however, there would have been some con- 
£9ri;Dity of character, number, and sequence ; whereas 
tkere is a marked difference in all these constituents , 
among the various nations of the earth. The learned 
author of Hermes informs us, tliat to about twenty 
plain elementary sounds we owe that variety of articu- 
late voices which have been sufficient to explain the 
sentiments of such an innumerable multitude as all 
the past and present generations of men; and of 
course our alphabet, assuming this hypothesis to be 
true, might be much contracted. Yet there are others 
still more numerous, embracing all numbers up to the 
Chinese^ which reckons by thousands, and assuming 
every variety of collocation, without any one people 
being able to assign reasons for deviating from the 
order of its neighbours. An elucidation of this cu- 
rious subject is well worth the most serious attention 
of the) Society. 

The Scholiasts upon that ode of Anacreon which 
describes Cupid's being stung by a bee, state him to 
have been at that moment learning his letters ; and 
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that in perpetual remembrance of the pain inflicted 
by his winged assailtint, he decreed that the alphabet 
should ever after commence with A B. Others sup- 
pose the whole ode to be allegorical, expressing how 
much Cupid felt stung and nettled at being compelled 
to undergo the drudgery of learning those letters. 
The precedence of B to C has been explained upon 
the principle that a man must be before he can see ; 
but these, I apprehend^ are plausible and ingenious 
conjectures, unsupported by any great philological or 
lexicographical authorities. Many curious discoveries 
have already been made in the hidden proptei^ties of 
letters, and the nuihber might be indefinitely increased 
by the stilihiulating patronage and ingenious redearche£( 
of the Society. But for the ingenuity of r^ent ih- 
vestigators, we should never have known that the let- 
ter S w^s of esseiltial service at the siege of Gibraltar, 
by making hot shot ; that the letter N is like a little 
pig, because it makes a sty nasty ; that the letters U 
V can never go out to dinner because they always 
come after T ; that the letters oast are like toast 
without tea (T) ; and that a barber may be iSaid ta 
fetter the alphabet, because he ties up queues and puts 
toupees in irons. These most important additions to 
our philological science are a happy foretaste of what 
may be accomplished by a chartered company ex- 
pressly instituted for the encouragement of letters. 

My limits not allowing me to enter at length into 
the subject of our hawkers' and pedlars' Uterature, vul- 
garly denominated the London Cries, I shall content 
myself with hinting that much of it is so alarmingly 
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disstfnant and cacophonous, as to n€fed a thorough 
emendation. The wretches who yell — ** Hi-aw-M^^ 
rakrel P* and " Owld Clew !" should be <i6ropclkd to 
articulate in a sweet and gracious voice — '' Here are 
Mackarel " — and " Old Clothes.**' Our murderous 
dustmen's bells have converted many invalids, by de^ 
priving them of rest, into fit materials for their cart ; 
and as their cry is at least as discordant as their clap- 
per, I would have all these noisy nuisances converted 
into euphonious melodists by an immediate decree of 
the Society. The postman, as a man of letters, will 
of course receive a licence to bear th* bell wherever he 
goes ; and the muffin-man^s tinkle is too inoffensive 
to require regulation. The great majority of our 
cries demand revision; but I would have no inno- 
vation upon the milkwoman'*s — ^'mi-eau ! (probably 
handed down to us from the Norman time^) which is 
not only valuable as an antiquity, but as a frank con- 
fession that one-half of the commodity she vends is 
water. 

From words, which are the signs of ideas, the Society 
may turn their attention to the signs of our public- 
houses, in which a very barbarous taste and a Oothic 
predilection for gorgons, and monsters, and chimeras 
dire, is still but too visible. Since the recent discou 
veries in the ititerior pf Asia, we are warranted in 
retaining the unioom for our national arms ; but the 
gbod^ taste of the Society will induce them to visit our 
public-houses, and procure the suppression of all such 
preposterous symbols as the Phoenix, the Griffin, the 
Grc^en-dragon^ th^ Blue-boar, the Red, Silver, and 

c5 
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Golden Lions, with a hundred others ; nor ¥nll they 
allow the continuance of such anomalous conjunctions 
as the Green Man and Still, which a recent French 
traveller has very excusably translated, " Lliomme 
vert et tranquille.^' 



A LAMENTATION UPON THE DECLINE 

OF BARBERS. 

When ihey wbo lived to puiF^ by fortune croas'd^ 

Mnst puff to live ; when they whose fame was spread 
From pole to pole are in oblivion lost. 

And having others pinch'd, are pinch'd for bread ; — 
When by more sad reverse they 're environed 

Than any told of Emperor or Caliph^ 
And they^ who once toupees and queues hare iron'd^ 

Must mind their Fs and Q's to 'scape the bailiff^ — 
Well may they cry — " The age that treats us itmB, 

When most un-barber'd is most barberons." 

In tracing the changes produced by the alteration 
of human habits in the different ages and nations of 
the world, nothing is mora affecting than to contem- 
plate the reverses to which whole classes of our fellow- 
creatures are exposed by sudden fluctuations of fa- 
shion ; and in all the sad records of prostration firom 
eminence and favour to obscurity and neglect, we 
doubt whether any can offer a more melancholy con- 
trast than the past and present atuation of our Bar- 
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ben. With the emhalmen of ibe dead, and forgers 
of armour for the living, whose *^ occufNition''8 gone,^ 
we sympathise no more than we shall with the keepers 
of Lottery Offices, who will shortly be in the same 
predicament: their pursuits are associated with death, 
blood, and rapine ; but the Barber^s Frafesaon (for 
by a statute <^ Henry the Eighth it is termed a ad- 
enee and a mystery) holds affinity with every thing that 
is gentle, touching, and endearing, PerhiqM it would 
not be too much to affirm that the civilization of a state 
cannot be measured by any surer criterion than the 
estimation in which these professors are held ; and, 
that we may not be deemed overweening in our vene* 
ration for th^r craft, we will endeavour to support 
our assertion by such historical evidence as more im- 
mediately occurs to our reooUection. 

Beginning with the Jews, as the most asipent peo- 
ple, and one to whom the Barber^s soothing influence 
was utterly unknown, we may remark that their whole 
annals are a tissue of violence, horror, and abomina- 
tion, which finally condenmed them to beccxne a re- 
jected race, — ^a doom from which a portion of them 
have escaped, in modem days, by subjecting them- 
selves to those great dvilizers, the wielders of the 
razor ; while the lower orders, who still wear the badge 
of reprobation upon their chins, continue in a state of 
comparative barbarism. And yet the dangers of this ad- 
herence to their hair were manifested to themat avery 
early age. When David sent embassadors to the king 
of the Ammonites, he cut off one half of thdr beards 
from the side of the face, aM the greatest insult he 
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could offer, and in this pKght escorted therii back id 
their mastefr — an indignity which could ndt have beenf 
inflicted, h^d their chins been in a mOre advanced 
siirte of civilization. Joab, the chief captain al Da^id, 
seeing Absalom hanging upon an oak-tree by the hair 
of ihe fa^ad, pierced him to death ; arid the same 
Jdab, while he took Amasa by the beard to kiss it, 
treacherously plunged a poniard into his body, — two 
acts of barbarity which could not have been perpetrat- 
ed had the victims been submitted to the benign prac- 
titioners of the scissors and the r^or. The men most 
remarkable for their hatr seem to have been always 
the most! hdff'dened in iniquity, and to have been gene- 
rally sitigted out for some calamitous fate. To that 
of Abisalom we have already adverted ; Samson, whose 
strength was in his hair, after hating been blinded, 
was crushed for his wickedness ; and Esau, another 
hairy man^ is expressly stated by St. Paul to have 
been a profane person, and one hated of God. 
* During the most barbarous period of their history, 
that is to say, up to the time of Alexander the Great, 
the Greeks wore their beards; but that prince ordered 
the Macedonians to be shaved, lest this appendage 
should dfFord a handle to their enemies — a most suf- 
ficing reason, for one can hardly conceive a less envi- 
able situation than to find a vigorous adversary grasp- 
ing your beard with his left hand,- and flourishing a 
sword over your head with his right. The Conqueror 
himself, as might have been expected from so polished 
and magnanitiionS a character, kept a special barber' 
in his houses; and the same is recoWed of Julius 
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(^e^ar, — an evidenee of refinement and good taste for 
which the latter was abundantly rewarded, for at a 
grahd entertiiinmetit which be gave to Cleo|)atra, this 
identical barber being, as Plutarch says, "led by his 
natural caution to inquire into eVety thing, and to 
listen every where about thfe palace," overheatd Achil* 
las the general and I^hotinus the eunuch plotting 
against his master, whose life he saved by giviiig im- 
mediate information of the conspiracy. His succes- 
sors to this hour, it may be remarked, are equally 
inquisitive, and not le^s faithful to their employers. 

That the Barber's shop was the common resort of 
newsmongers in the most polished days of Athens, ii«l 
attested by the way in which they first learnt the great 
defeat of their general Nicias at Syracuse. A stranger 
who landed in the Piraeus mentioned this event as 
he sat to be shaved, and the Barber, before he could 
communicate it to any one else, running into the city 
to inform the magistrates, was interrogated from 
whom he received the intelligence: not being able 
to give any satisfactory answer, he was seized as a 
forger of false news, fastened to the wheel, and put to 
the torture, which he endured with tonsorial fortitude 
till several* credible persons arrived who fully cori-- 
firmed his statement. Another testimony to the zeal, 
constancy, and veracity, by which the class has ever 
been distinguished. 

Pliny observes, that up to the 4o4th year of Rome, 
precisely the most uncivilized period of their empire, 
the Romans had no barbers ; but that, at that epoch^' 
P, Ticihius imported a supply of these artists from 
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Sicily. He adds, that Scipio Africanus was the first 
who introduced the fashion of shaving every day, — ^an 
improvement which confers additional credit on that 
illustrious personage. The fourteen first Emperors 
continued this laudable practice, until the reign of 
Adrian, who, for the purpose of concealing some ugly 
scars upon his face, resumed the long beard. Julian 
the Apostate, it is said, drove all the barbers from his 
Court, and took every opportunity of evincing that 
his love of beards was at least commensurate with his 
hatred of the Christians; both equally derogatory to 
his memory. Of his uncivilized habits and inattention 
to cleanliness, we may sufficiently judge by his con* 
descending to joke about the populousness of his 
beard ; and though there may be some merit in his 
only noticing the lampoons of the people of Antioch 
by writing against them his celebrated Misopogon, ot 
Beard-hater, it would have been much better never 
to have deserved their satire. He wanted but a 
barber and a confessor^ to have made him a great 
character. 

The Lombards, or Longobardi, so called from the 
length of their beards, were of course enemies to the 
Barbers, and it is unnecessary to add that they were a 
cruel, ferocious, and savage race. Peter the Great, of 
Russia, was so impressed with the importance of Bar- 
bers in polishing a nation, that, when he set about 
civilizing his subjects, one of his first edicts was to 
command them to cut oS their beards, and govern- 
ment operators were appointed, with instructions to 
shave the refractory by force. Without going into 
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any more minute detail, it may be sufficient to.observe^ 
that at the present moment all the enlightened and 
civilized portions of the earth are under tonsorial 
subjection, which is rejected by none but savages and 
barbarians. How can we expect the Turks to do 
otherwise than massacre their Greek prisoners, when 
they swear by one another^s beards, and their most 
common form of benediction is to exclaimy— " Allah 
for ever preserve your blessed beard ?" 

Perhaps the golden age of the knights of the razor 
and the comb is to be sought in that glorious period 
of our history when they were yclept Barber-chi- 
nirgeons, from their uniting both sciences, and a lute 
or viol was provided in every shop for the entertain- 
ment of waiting customers, who in these our dege- 
nerate days are fain to solace themsdves with a play, 
bill, or a yesterday "^s newspaper. Then was it that their 
party-coloured ensign, the pole, like the ivy-bound 
Thyrsus of the Bacchanalian Menades, was lipreared 
at each shop to typify the staff put into the hand of 
every patient undergoing the operation of phlebo- 
tomy ; while the fillet was represented by the white 
band with which the pole was encircled. But, alas 1 
what are sublunary glories and distinctions ? By. a 
' statute of the 32d Henry the Eighth, it was decreed 

that " No person using any shaving or barbery 

in London, shall occupy any surgery, letting of blood 
or other matter; drawing of teeth only excepted. 
And no person using the mystery or craft of surgery 
shall occupy or exercise the feat or craft of barbery or 
shaving, neither by himself, nor any other for his use.'^ 
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Thus were two nobk professions for eter dissevered i 
nor was it any sufficing compensation that the whole 
bead was abandoned to the barbers, for in process of 
time the dentists, a hungry generation, living as it 
were fro^ halnd to mouth, usurped jurisdiction over 
the interior, and left to the defrauded barbers nothing 
b\it the miserable exterior of the skull for their entire 
patrimony. 

Even with these limited means, however, they 
contrived,' at no distant date, to render themselves 
opulent and illustrious. He that is old enough. to 
remember the reign of Pulvilio and Pomatum, 
liow utterly passed away, will do full justice to the 
former dignity and importance of these practitioners. 
When a cushion reposed amid the umbrageous laby- 
rinth of every female head, into which pins of nine 
inches long were -thrust to support the intricate ex- 
pansion of her outfrizzed hair, while the Artist busily 
plied his puff, surcharged with Marichale^ or brown 
powder, redolent of spice ; — when every gentleman's 
sconce was wavy with voluminous and involuted 
cUrls, and he sat daily in his powdering room, then 
an indispensable apartment, gazing through the homy 
eyes of his mask upon his puffing decorator, dim 
amid the cloud of dust as the Juno of Ixion ; wlieii 
all this complicated titivation was to be incurred 
with aggravated detail before every dinner-party or 
ball — then was the time that the Barbers, like the 
celestial bodies, which have great glory and little rest, 
were harassed and honoured, tipped and tormented, 
coaxed and ctirsed. Then was the time that a 
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CouRTOis could amass a princely fortune, which an 
audacious Mrd. Phipoe, hot having tonsorial fear 
before her eyes, vainly endeavoured to appropriate. 
And I appeal to the fexperienced reader, whether the 
profession did not at this busy period, when there 
was an absolute contention for their favours, conduct 
themselves in their high calling with an indefatigable 
alertness and suavity, shooting like meteors from 
street to street, plying the puff morning and evening^ 
overnight and all night, aiid often sacrificing their 
Own health in ministering to the pleasiires of others. 

Where, indeed, is the Barber of any age or countiy 
against whom An imputation can be justly levelled ? 
His is one of the fine arts which pre-eminently 
** emollit mores, nee sinit esse feros.*" As iron, by 
attrition with the magnet, obtains some of its power of 
attraction, so does he, by always associating with his 
superiors, acquire a portion of their polish and ur- 
banity. Shoemakers, tailors, and other artisans of 
lonely and sedentary life, are generally morose, me- 
laiieholy, atrabilarious, subject to religious hypochon- 
driacism ; but the patron of the puff is locomotive 
and social in his habits, buoyant, brisk, and hilarious 
in his temperament. There i^ not, perhaps, a single 
instance of a fanatic barber : and how many traits are 
recorded of their generous forbearance ! Alfieri was 
so nervously sensitive, that if one hair was pulled a 
little tighter than the rest, he would fly into a paroxysm 
of ra^e, draw his sword, and threaten to destroy the 
offender ; yet such was his confidence, that he would 
the next moment submit his throat to his razor. 
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How calm and dignified was the reply of one of this 
class to the piniple-faced madman, who, with a loaded 
pistol in his hand, compelled him to take off his beard, 
declaring that if he cut him in a single place, he would 
instantly blow out his brains. After successfully ac- 
complishing his difficult task, he was asked whether 
he had not been terrified during the operation. *^ No, 
Sir,'* he replied, " for the moment I had drawn blood, 
I had made up my mind to cut your throat i" 

In corroboration of our estimate of this character, 
let it be added, that though none has been more fre- 
quently handled by authors, the Barber is never placed 
in a degrading or unworthy light. True to nature, 
they may occasionally render him ridiculous, but 
never odious. On the stage we have been delighted 
with his eccentricities, from him of Seville down to 
Dickey Gossip, whose representative, Suett, with his 
rapid and ready cackle, will not easily be forgotten* 
Which of us has not laughed at the chattering im-* 
pertinent of the Arabian Nights, who, being sent for 
to shave a customer in all haste, spent a Jong time in 
preparing his apparatus, took a handsome astrolabe 
out of his budget, very gravely measured the height 
of the sun, and exclaimed—*' Sir, you will be pleased 
to know that this day is Friday the 18th of the month 
Saffar, in the year 653 from the retreat of our great 
Prophet from Mecca to Medina, and in the year 
7320 of the epocha of the great Iskender with two- 
horns,"— and finally drove the poor man out of his 
wits with his dilatory loquacity? — Cervantes ex- 
pressly informs us that the Curate, and Mr. Nicholas 
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the Barber, were two of Don Quixote's ** best friends 
and companions;'" and it is remarkable that he not 
only selects the latter^ as one of the most enlightened 
personages in the neighbourhood, to assist the Li- 
centiate in the expurgation of the Knight^s library, 
but avails himself of his talents throughout the whole 
work, and mentions him upon all occasions with sin- 
gular respect and affection. Moreover, upon SanchoX 
resolving to have a Barber of his own, soon after the 
affair of Mambrino's helmet, Don Quixote applauds 
his resolution, places that functionary above a master 
of the horse, and exclaims — ^* Truly, it is an office of 
greater confidence to trim the beard than to saddle 
the Jiorse." — Nay, upon another occasion he even ele- 
vates it above divinity; for, when it was proposed 
that they should invite the Curate and the Barber to 
join them in their Arcadian scheme, and assist them 
in becoming pastoral and poetical, Don Quixote ob- 
serves, — ^* Of the Curate I shall say nothing, though 
I should lay a good wager that his collars and points 
are truly poetical : and that Master Nicholas is in the 
same fashion I do not at all doubt, for people of his 
profession are famous for making ballads and playing 
on the guitar." 

Signor Diego, the Barber of Olmedo, is represented 
in Gil Bias as a generous and hospitable personage ; 
while the sprightly, quick-witted, and faithful Fa- 
bricio the poet, inherited his virtues and his talents 
from old Nunez, another operator upon the chin. 
Steap, the equally faithful coippanion and assistant 
of Roderick Random, will occur to all readers ; and 
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a, hundred others, ^* quos numerare teedet,'^ might 
easily be adduced ; but it is quite sufficient to state, 
in conclusion, that honourable mention has been made 
of the ton^rial adept both by Shakspeare and Sir 
William Curtis f 

What and where are they now, the representatives 
of this illustrious line of ancestors? They may in- 
deed exclaim, "Eheu! fuimus! fuimus!*" With the 
exception of a few who still coldly furnish forth the 
heads of our divinity and law prctfessors, they are all 

«Pall6A! fallen! fatten! fallen! 
Fallen froni i&eir lagh estate/' 

and languishing in inactivity and poverty. Each 
supports his reverses with a meek though dignified 
resignation, and each, in rebuke of this ungrateful 
era, may proudly exclaim with Lord Verulam in his 
Will — " For my name and memory, I leave it to 
men^s charitable speeches, and to foreign nations, and 
the next ages.**^ 



THE OLD WHITE HAT— AND THE 
OLD GfREY MARE. 

I cotrLB write a volume upon this old white Kat, 
and upon the eccentric but excellent being that once 
wore it. — Poor Frank Chilvers ! thou wert my chosen 
one, in whom I had much joy ; my Lycidas, with 
whom at mom and dewy eve I have Wandered over 
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woodland, hUl, and dale ; and shalt thoou go down 
into tbe darkness and corruption of the great mother, 
without the *' meed of one melodious tear ?" Thou 
wert sequestered and eremitical in thy tastes and 
habits, Ending such fulness of serene content in thine 
own thoughts and tbe contemplation of nature, that 
li^w.of the bustlers upon &e great stage of life I^new 
,o{ ^hy existence ; but can the chosen associates who 
were admitted within the sphere of thy oddities, and 
shared the overflowing love o£ thy kind heart, ev&c 
. forget them ? for their own sakes they ought not, 
ibr they will have nothing so soothing and sweet to 
remember. 

Frank Chilver3 was a younger son >ot that respect- 
able family which has for many ages been settled at 
rFordham, in Nottinghamshire; and as he objected, 
upon those peculiar and fastidious notions which 
formed his character, to tbe army, navy, and church, 
all of which had been submitted to his adoption with 
. reasonable prospects of advancement, his parents left 
:him to select his own occupation and mode of life. 

Various wer^ the methods to which he now had 
recourse fcnr his maintenance, for he disdained all 
appUcation to friends or relations. At one time he 
was an usher; at another he supported himself, 
.hke Rousseau, by cc^ying music, in which he was a 
proficient; now he translated for the booksellers; 
and for some time he was in the situation of a 
banker'^s clerk. Ijt were useless to recapitulate «the 
manifold employments in which he was engaged, or 
the variform difficulties he had to encounter; but it 
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is not useless to record, that in all his trials h^ in- 
▼ariably preserved the same philosophical equani- 
mity, nor ever suffered his reiterated disappoint- 
ments to cool his philanthropic ardour, or diminish 
his favourable opinion of mankind. Many men, of 
restless and inquiring minds, are perpetually running 
backwards and forwards between the past and the 
future, — ^those two impassable boundaries of human 
knowledge; and in their inability to escape from this 
•narrow range, cotktent themselves, like the squirrel 
in his cage, with repeating the unprofitable rotations 
whicli afford exercise to their faculties without ad- 
vancing their progress a single step. Chilvers built 
up thef level of his mind, and prevented himself 
from sinking into the slough of despond, by draw- 
ing materials from those two terminal mounds; 
making the past contribute its rich store of historic 
and poetical recollections, and extracting from the 
future those sweet and soothing assurances, of 
whose truth he found daily and delicious confir- 
mation in the beauty, accordance, and benevolent 
ordinations of nature. Thus he lived on, often in 
great poverty, but never discontented with his lot, 
until nearly his sixtieth year, when the death of an 
old bachelor cousin suddenly placed him in a state 
of actual independence, and comparative affluence^ 
He immediately quitted London, and retired to 

C Row, a village about eleven miles distant 

from the metropolis, where he purchased. a beautiful 
cottage, and where the writer of this Memoir first 
h^d the happiness of his acquaintance. 
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A natural modesty, and the perfect cokitent he 
found in his own reflections and occupations, gave him 
a disposition to segregate himself from that class of 
formal and heartless visitors, whose invasions of your 
house originate in curiosity, and are continued by 
ceremony ; but as the world, however little disposed 
to liberality upon other occasions, is seldom deficient 
in magnifying any sudden accession of fortune^ and 
had exhibited its usual powers of multiplication in 
the present instance, he found it somewhat difficult 
to repress the eager advances of his neighbours, 
when they had regularly ascertained that Mr. Jack- 
son, the rich city grocer, had sanctioned their visits 
by first leaving his card. A blind, stupid, and crawl- 
ing deference to wealth, if it be not peculiar to the 
English nation, certainly attains its maximum of in- 
tensity among those idolatrous worshippers -of the 
golden calf; and no one, therefore, will be surprised 
that Mr. Jackson, with three stars at the India^-hoa^e, 
and the best portion of a plum in Bank stock, should 
be deemed a little monarch in his owij village. Nobondy 
rode in such a gorgeous equipage ; and when he went 
to church to abjure pomps and vanities, nobody's 
servant followed, with a gilt prayer-book, in a finer 
livery or more flaming shoulder- knot : of course, 
nobody could be so proper to decide whether the 
philosophic Chilvers was a visitable person or not. 
Miss Briggs, an elderly maiden relation, and an in- 
mate in the family, decided this important question 
in his favour, when it was very near being negatived, 
by declaring, that his being undoubtedly a person of 
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prc^rty was quite sufficient; that she dared to say, 
he was a very good sort of man, in spite of his little 
oddities ;^ and that, in her opinion, he ought to be 
visited even in ^ite of his old white hat. 

ChilvQrs was so elemental in his views, as generally 
to overlook all conventional modes ^d forms; md 
.thus, without affectation of singularity, he often fell 
into somewhat grotesque peculiarities. One summer 
^ purqhas^ a white hat, and once ventured to tie it 
dpwn upder his chin, on account of a face-ach. The 
ridicule and laughter of therustics.first made him sen- 
sible that he had presumed to deviate from customary 
iash^pps.; but as he felt benefit from that which he 
had adopted^ and had a perfect contempt for vulgar 
,9r polite raillery, he adhered to his hat as religioudy 
as a Qp^ker ; and partly from habit, partly from ob- 
stinacy, constantly wore it, even within doors. The 
^ggling, sneers^ and whispering of the victors, when 
the irruption fonpally broke in upon his quiet cottage, 
.suggested to him the idea of checking their unwelcome 
iixvitations, by gping to their houses in his old white 
}iat, and giving them to understand that he never took 
it off. Even this expedient failed. A rich man, .with- 
out, children or apparent relations, has too much to 
leave to be left alone, and cards and visits rather in- 
crea^ thap diminished, in spite of the, old white hat. 

Accident, however, effected what this inseparable 
appendage could not accomplish. A female cousia of 
Chilvers, ait^ut thirty years of age, had been left a 
widow, with a little girl of five years old, in a state of 
utter.destitutJQP ; and as soon as she learnt his access 
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sion of fortune, very natucally appUed to him for as- 
sistance. Upon occasions of benevolence he was not 
in the habit of calculating appearances, or balancing 
surmises ; so be tied down his old white hat, got into 
a glass coach, drove to his relation'*s, and in less than 
twelve hours from the receipt of her letter, had esta- 
blished her, with her child, in his cottage, giving 
up his own bed-room for her use, because, as he said, 
young women liked to be cheerful, and from the cor- 
ner window she could see all the compimy on the Rom- 
ford road. When the dust allowed any objects to be 
discerned at that distance, it is certain that a glimpse 
might occasionally be caught of a drove of oxen, or 
a cart laden with calves for Whitechapel market ; but 
Chilvers had been told that his window commanded 
this great thoroughfare, and had never been at the 
pains to ascertain the nature of its command. Such 
as it was, there the widow had her habitation, her 
kinsman little dreaming that, in following the dictates 
of his kind heart, he had at last hit upon an expedient 
for effectually clearing his house of ceremonious, oard- 
leaving, and card-playing annoyances. 

However liberal the world may be in measuring a 
man's fortune, they seldom extend the same generous 
estimate to his actions and morals, but are exceedingly 
prone to deduct from his honour and honesty, kt least 
as much as they had added to his wealth. So it fared 
with Chilvers. They were willing to overlook his 
whims and caprices, and even tolerate his old white 
hat, but there was really no shutting th^ eyes to the 
improper nature of the connexion with this pretended 
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widow, this Mrs. Hall, or Ball, or whatever he called 
her ; and, indeed, it was obviously an old affair, for the 
brat of a child was the very picture of him. He might, 
at least, have concealed the creature, and not have 
brought her into his own house, and under the very 
noses of such universally-allowed-to.be-respectable peo- 
ple as the inhabitants of C Row. Miss Briggs 

again took the lead on this momentous abomina^tion ! 
and although, but a very few days before, she had 
been heard to pronounce him remarkably good-look- 
ing for a middle-aged man, she now, with a toss of 
ineffable anger and disdain, most energetically termed 
him a good-for-nothing nasty old fellow ; and the obse- 
quious village re-echoed the assertion. Footmen, boys, 
and maids, no longer lifted his latdi with cards and 
invitations ; and the females of the place were sud- 
denly seized with an unaccountable obliquity of vision^ 
when they saw hiin approaching with the unconscious 
author of this revolution leaning upon his arm. The 
outrageous puritans instantly crossed over the road, 
regardless of mud or puddle : some looked steadily at 
a sign-post on the opposite side of the way ; others 
gazed upon the heavens, or contemplated the earth ; 
while a few summoned a whole pandemonium of out- 
raged chastity in their countenances, aqd passed him 
with a fling of ineffable scorn ; but he was too absent 
and heedlei^ to be even conscious of the cut direct and 
insolent, still less of the cut oblique and embarrassed. 
He was too happy in the quiet repossession of his house, 
and resumption of his studies, to be soUoitous about 
the cause ; and as to the poor widow, her time and 
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thoughts were so exclusively occupied with little Fan- 
ny, her daughter, that she required not the attentions 
of her neighbours. 

Nothing could exceed the amazement of Chilvers, 
when I explained to him the meaning of this estrange- 
ment. " Why, she is not thirty," he exclaimed, " and I 
am sixty ; what disproportion will secure a man from 
scandal?" With his usual philanthropy, however," he 
soon began to find excuses for the world, and as he 
was highly sensitive to any imputations thrown upon 
his relative, though utterly callous to them in his own 
person, he consulted me as to what conduct he could 
adopt, so as to silence calumny, and yet afford the 
ishelter of his roof to this destitute widow. " None," I 
replied, "but by marrying her." — " With all my heart," 
he rejoined, " if Mrs. Ball will give her consent.'" Al- 
ready deeply impressed with gratitude and esteem, 
weary ^of struggling with misfortune, and anxious to 
secure a protector for her little portionless daughter, 
this simple-minded and kind-hearted woman did not 
hesitate in accepting his hand; — the marriage took 
place, and Chilvers, who was before an old rogue, and 
an old sinner, was instantly converted, in the village 
vocabulary, into an old fool and an old dotard. This 
union, dictated solely by benevolence on one side, by 
gratitude and maternal solicitude on the other, with- 
out a particle of love on either, was, without excep- 
tion, the happiest and most undisturbed that has ever 
fallen within my observation. And yet there was no 
inteillectual congruity between them : she was an un- 
educated simple woman ; he was a profound, or^i- 
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nal, and elemental philosopher. But there was affi- 
nity and sympathy in their kind and generous hearts ; 
he had found an object for the overflowings of his be- 
nevolent bosom, and she looked up to her benefactor 
with a mixture of fihal and conjugal affection. This 
case may have been an exception to. the general rule, 
but it certainly affords a proof that disproportion of 
age is not necessarily incompatible with married hap- 
piness. Theirs was unbroken except by Death ; and 
he, alas ! unlike Miss Briggs, came but too sooq to 
visit the cottage, in spite of the imputed mistress, and 
even of the old white hat. 

Chilvers had a mortal antipathy to all interference 
in parochial ajOTairs, deeming them the infallible foes 
of neighbourly concord, and the bitter springs of 
jealousy, bickering, and ill-will. During the war, 
when the militia papers were left at his house, be 
regularly inserted in the column of exempticHis-^^^ Old, 
lame, and a coward,'^ — ^and returned it to the proper 
oflicer, generally within an hour of his having seen it. 
Once he was appointed overseer of the poor, in the 
very natural supposition, that from his indolent and 
sequestered habits he would appoint a deputy, for 
w^hich office several applicants accordingly presented 
themselves ; but he detected the motive of his no^ 
mination, determined to punish his annoyers, and to 
the amazement of the whole village declared his in- 
tention of acting. His first step was to abolish the 
quarterly dinners, and other indulgences and per- 
quisites, which his coadjutors had been in the long 
established habit of enjoying; — his second, was to 
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compel them to the performance of those duties which 
for an equally lengthened period they had been ac- 
customed to neglect ; and the result was precisely 
what he wished— they never troubled him in future. 
Upon only one other occasion was he moved to enter 
into the parochial arena, and as it occurred but shortly 
before his death, of which, indeed, it was the ultimate 
cause, and was productive of a little scene of which 
I was an eye- witness, I shall proceed to relate it. 

About half way down Loughton-Iane, a footpath 
strikes off across a large field, and coming out op^ 
posite the free-seho(J, considerably shortens the way 
to church. I say considerably in a relative sense, as 
to those who principally availed themselves of it — the 
lame, and the feeble, and the crutch- supported old 
men and women, who toddled out of the alms-houses 
in the lane, and were duly seen on a Sunday morning 
creeping across it, as if they could never complete 
their journey, though they were always sure to be 
in their places before the bell had done tolling. In 
point of fact, the distance saved was not above two 
hundred yards; but a foot-path had existed, not only 
in farmer Blunfs day, who had owned the field for 
the last forty years, but time out of mind before him. 
Farmer Blunfs time, however, was up; he was de- 
posited in the church-yard, and the property having 
been sold at his death, fell into the hands of a Mr. 
Martindale, who had lately returned from Calcutta, 
so saturated with gold, that it had completely tinged 
his face, and converted half his liver into bile. Visiting 
his new purchase with a worthy successor of Capabi- 
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lity Browne, it wa^ pointed out to him that farmer 
Blunt^a house, though uninhabitable at present, of- 
fered singular advantages for the construction of a 
mansion worthy of its new proprietor. A very little 
rebuilding and alteration would convert it into an 
admirable wing, and there would then be nothing in 
the world to do, but run up a centre and another 
wing in order to complete the edifice; while the 
fields, naturally picturesque, by simply grubbing up 
the hedges, and planting a few trees, would spon*- 
taneously assume a parkish appearance. Such pal- 
pable facilities were not to be neglected : the old farm- 
house was tortured and transmogrified, to qualify it 
for acting the part of a wing ; a park paling speedily 
encircled the field, and a board at each extremity of 
the abolished foot-path informed the world that " tres- 
passers would be punished with the utmost severity 
of the law/' After church, on the following Sunday, 
the aforesaid old almswomen of both sexes assembled 
in a body under this obnoxious notice, where they 
spent an hour or two in debating how long they had 
respectively remembered the thoroughfare ; com- 
plained bitterly of the alteration ; and though they 
were all comfortably maintained upon charity, unani- 
mously agreed that nobody cared for the poor now- 
a-days. The rest of the parishioners^ who were 
either uninterested in the question, or had not the 
remotest idea of quarrelling with a rich man, took no 
notice of the occurrence, although two or three, who 
had left cards at the nabob's temporary residence, and 
not had their visits returned, were heard to declare 
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diat it was a scandalous proceeding — quite contrary 
to lawyand, for their parts, they wondered the matter 
was not taken up by somebody. Although every body 
wishes to be thought somebody, nobody seemed de- 
»rous of assuming the character upon the present 
occasion. My friend having been prevented going 
to church by illness, his wife staid at home to. nurse 
him for two successive Sundays ; and though she was 
present on the third, and passed the'board with the 
usual conclave of superannuated malcontents under it, 
she wa» just then so busy in calculating the cost of 
Mrs. Palmer's new puce velvet pelisse with fur trim- 
mings, which she was sure she could not afford, and 
had no right to wear,' that she saw nothing on her 
w^y home but the shameful sum of nine pounds fifteen 
shillings, ** without reckoning the lining ;'' which 
latter words she repeated to herself in a graduated 
tone of increasing amazement as often as she reca- 
pitulated her calculation, and arrived at the same 
startling conclusion. Owing thus to his own sick- 
ness, and Mrs. Palmer'^s new velvet pelisse, nearly a 
month elapsed before the nabob's innovation came to 
the knowledge of the owner of the old white hat. 

With his usual scepticism he would not trust to the 
reports of others, but in spite of a recent sickness, and 
the expostulations of his wife, tied his old hat under 
his chin, sallied into Loughton-lane, and not content 
with reading the placard in that direction, skirted the 
new paling till he came in front of the free-school, 
where he perused the duplicate^ notwithstanding the 
mud with which some indignant urchins had bespat'- 
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tered it. His resolution was instantly formed. " How 
can we expect the poor,'' said he, " who so fearfully 
outnumber us, to leave us in quiet possession of our 
fortunes and luxuries, if we are to look coldly on and 
see them deprived of their humble rights.^' Recipro^ 
cal forbearance and protection are the upholding 
principles of the social compact, and the best security 
for the continuance of the former is the scrupulous 
exercise of the latter. " They may take .the law," 
said a neighbour to whom he thus ex|»*e8sed himsctf ; 
— '* They may take Okeham*hall,'' said Chilvers, " for 
it has been to let these two years, but how are they 
to pay for it? I wouldn't have gone to law for 
myself, if he had blocked up my hall-door, and 
compelled me to get in at the top ol my house, like 
Robinson Crusoe ; but though I might compromise 
my own rights, I do not feel at liberty to sacri&*^ 
those of the poor, so I '11 just step on and call upon 
Mr. Clinch." 

Mr. Clinch was a brisk little lawyer, who, by a 
smirking indtistry and technical knowledge of legal 
quibbles and subtleties, had bustled himself into a 
thriving business, though he knew no more of the 
leading principles upon which the noble palladium of 
the law was built, or of its great expositors, than the 
rat which is conversant with all the holes, flaws, and 
hiding places under St. Paul's, knows of architecture 
and Sir Christoj^er Wren. He had lately settled in 
the neighbourhood, having bought a small brick house 
at the confluence of three roads, on whose top he had 
built a fantastical wooden tower, where he occa^ionally 
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took his wine and the dust ; and upon the •strength of 
this castellated superstructure, and two little br&is 
cannons on the lawn, which were always fired when 
he set off to London at the commencement of Term, 
he gave his residence the very consistent name of Cas- 
tle-cottage. The rustics called it the Lawyer's Folly ; 
— -Chilvers denominated the tower Mr. Clinch's Coke 
upon Littleton, and the guns his Term Reports. — 
At this interview hostilities were resolved on, and the 
man of law having learnt, in the course of his inquiries, 
that old Adam Wright remembered when there was 
not even a style at the thoroughfare in question, and 
had rode through it scores of times on horseback, 
wrote to my friend, requesting he would order the 

fellow to step up to C Row, and he would come 

over, take his bit of mutton with him, and examine 
the rustic after dinner. Old Adam Wright was a 
pensioner of Squire Tilson, in whose lodge he resided; 
and as Chilvers knew him to be infirm, as well as old, 
his method of ordering the fellow to step up was to 
send over a chaise-cart for him, wit^ a civil message 
requesting an interview. I was in the parlour wher 
he arrived, and could not help smiling at his rueful 
looks, when he saw Mr. Clinch at table, with paper 
before him and pen in hand. Standing close to the 
door, as if fearful of advancing, he cast a most suspi- 
cious glance from his little grey eyes^-which, from the 
bend of his body, he was obliged to turn upwards, 
while a sudden blush reddened his wrinkled forehead, 
and even tinged his bald «^ head. "Sit down, Mr. 
Wright,^ said my friend, at the same time pouring him 
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out a bumper of wine, which the old man tossed off 
at one gulp with a dexterity worthy of his younger 
days. The lawyer stared ; Adam Wright sate timid- 
ly down— -drew up his breath, and agiun gazed round 
him suspiciously ; but upon learning the object of his 
examination, presently recovered his composure. " I 
understand, good man,'" said Mr. Clinch, " that you 
have rode through this field when it was open, scores 
of times.**'—" Never but once,'' was the reply. — " Only 
once ! why then did you say you had ?'" — " I never did 
say so."—" Hem T said Clinch; " a shy bird."— "Be- 
hold the exaggeration of village gossips,'' said Chil- 
vers ; — "but you did once ride through it, Mr. 
Wright; will you have the goodness to' relate to us 
what you recollect of the circumstances ?" — " I recol- 
lect them all," replied Adam, " as well as if it hap- 
pened yesterday, thoogh I was only nine years old at 
the time." 

" Mayhap, Sir, you might know strait-haired Jack 
«s they called him, that drove the Cambridge?" Chil- 
vers regretted that he never had that honour. "Well, 
Sir, I was then apprentice to his own father, old Har- 
rison, that kept the farrier's shop at the lower com- 
mon" — " How was it bounded on the north ?" inter- 
rupted Clinch. — " The Lord knows," resumed Adam. 
— " That must be ascertained, however," quoth Clinch, 
laying down his pen. — " It can't be done no how," 
said Adam ; " for the great stack of chimneys has fallen 
in, right where I used to stand and blow the bellows. 
God preserve us ! thank heaven, there's only a low 
chimney to our lodge." — " See how an old man clings 
to life," whispered Chilvers ; " he never troubled his 
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head about chimneys when he was young.**' — " Well, 
Sir/' said Wright in continuation, " old Harrison (I 
called him, master then) had been trumpeter or horse- 
doctor in the Greys.'' — ** Which was he ? " again 
interrupted Clinch : " he must have been one or 
the other." — " No, Sir, he wasn't, for I believe he 
Fas both.'' — " Ay, that will do ; go on.'' — " Well, he 
served in the Greys, I don't know how many years, 
and-when he was discharged superannuated, they al- 
lowed him'tobuy his grey mare that he always rode; 
and how old she was, God knows, for^ the mark was 
out of her mouth afore ever she came to him, and he 
rode her twelve years in the army. Upon this mare 
he used to go about for orders, attending the gentle- 
men's hunters round the country, and what not ; but 
never suffered any body to mount her without it was 
himself. He had only to call out Polly, and she would 
come running up to him directly, and would follow 
him up and down town, just like a dog, without ever 
a. bridle; no, nor so much as a halter. — Well, master, 
master never breakfasted at home ; — the first thing in 
the morning, he used to put some soft gingerbread in 
his pocket, for his teeth were knocked out at some 
great battle, and go down to the King'^s Head, and 
there, if you passed the bow window, you would be 
sure to see him in his cocked hat sitting behind a half 
pint of purl. On the morning I was telling you of— 
** You have told us of no morning yet," cried Clindi. 
— " I mean the morning when I rode through the field 
in the afternoon ; — on that morning I took Polly, down 
to the King's Head according to orders, as master was 
going over to Romford to look at Squire Preston's 
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hunter that was took ill ; but it seems that just as he got 
to 'Woodly-end, down came Polly, and a terrible fall 
by all accounts it was. However, master wasnH much 
hurt; but we saw something had happened, by his ccnn- 
ing home without Polly, though he never said a word, 
but desired us all, for he kept three men besides me, 
to leave off work, take spades, and dig a great hole in 
the yard, while he broke up the ground for us with a 
pickaxe. To work we went, and in three hours we 
had made a rare pit, all wondering what it could 
mean. Adam, said he to me when we had done, go 
to the paddock at the upper common, where you will 
find Polly ; bring her here, but don't offer to get upon 
her back, and don't go faster than a walk.— So I took a 
halter"— "Was it leather or rope ?" inquired Clinch. 
Adam could not tell, so he proceeded. " When I got 
to the paddock, there was Polly, sure enough, with 
her knees all bloody ; but as I saw she wasn't lame at 
all, and seemed in good spirits, I put the halter in her 
mouth, and going back a little, so as to get a short 
run^ I put my -hand upon her shoulder, and jumped 
upon her back." — *' Jumped upon her back !" echoed 
Clinch, looking incredulously at the decrepid object be- 
fore him. — " Lord love you!'' continued A dam, '*I was 
then as nimble as a squirrel, and as lissome as a withy. 
So I rode her across this here field, and there wasn't 
even a stile then, nor any sign of one, and got off when 
we reached the high road for fear of being seen, and 
led her into our yard, where master was sitting in his 
cocked hat, and the men all whispering together up 
in a comer. As soon as I came in, he called out to 
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our big foreman ; Sam, says he, step up into my 
room, and bring me down the horse pistols that I took 

from the French officer at jthe battle of I forget 

what place he said, but I know it ended with a quet, 
or a narde^ or some such sound ; so I canH be much 
out. They glittered as he took them out of their 
Oases^ for he always cleaned them every Sunday moro- 
ii^ ; and as I stared first at master as he proceeded to 
load them, putting two bullets in each — then at the great 
hcde in the ground-^then at the men all looking solemn- 
like — And then at poor Polly, gazing in master's face, 
while her knees and legs were covered with blood — I 
felt my heart beat, and was all over in a fluster. 
When he had finished loading the pistols, he went 
and stood in front of the mare. Polly, said he, I have 
rode thee these sixteen years over road and river, 
through town and country, by night and by day, 
through storm and sunshine, and thou never made a 
bolt or a boggle with me till now. Thou hast carried 
me over five thousand dead bodies before breakfast, 
and twice saved my hfe : once when the Allies left us 
in the lurch, and we^ were obliged to scamper for it ; 
once when our company fell into an ambush, and only 
thirty men escaped. We must both die soon, and 
should I go first, which I may quickly do if you give 
me such another tumble, it will be a bad day's work 
for thee. Thou wouldst not wish to be starved, and 
mauled, and worked to death, and thy carcase given 
over to the knackers, wouldst thou ? Polly put down 
her head, and rubbed it against him, and while she 
was doing so, he tied 9 handkerchief over her eyes^ 
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and kissing her first on one side of the fax^e, and then 
on the other, he said : Polly, God bless thee ! and in- 
stantly fired one of his pistols right into her ear. She 
fell down, gave one kick, and never moved nor moaned 
afterwards ; but I remember the tears gushed out of 
niy eyes just as if a Christian had been shot, and even 
big Sam looked ready to cry as he stood over her, and 
said, poor Polly ! We buried hei* in the hole, and 
master told us we had worked enough for one day, 
and might spend the afternoon where we liked ; and 
he was just going to fire his other pistol in the air, 
when he saw a crow on the top of the weather-cock ; 
and, sure enough, he brought her down, for he was a 
rare shot. After all, it was a cruel thing to use a 
poor dumb beast in that way, only for tumbling with 
him ; and no one could tell why he buried her in the 
yard, when the Squire''s gamekeeper would have given 
a fair price for the carcase to feed the hounds. But 
old Harrison was an odd one. Ah ! we Ve got a mort 
of regular doctors in the parish now, besides the poti- 
cary ; and I dare say they may do well enough for 
Christians, and such like, but I reckon there's ne'er 
a one of 'era could stop the glanders in a horse like' 
master Harrison.*** 

Adam having finished his narrative. Clinch pro- 
ceeded to question him upon the more receiit occur- 
rences of his life, and finding his recollection much 
impaired upon these points, he very unceremoniously 
gave him his dismissal, but not before Chilvers had 
slipped something into his hand. ", Here 's . a pretty 
rascal !'' said the man of law ; " he has heard that we 
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wanted evidence, and has trumped up this circum- 
stantial tale in the hope of a reward; but did you ob- 
serve how neatly I detected the old rogue when I 
began to cross-question him ? Will any one believe 
that he could so minutely detail an occurrence of sixty 
or seventy years ago, in which, by his own account, 
he was no way interested, when he cannot recollect 
much more recent and important particulars of his 
own life ?*" — " The importance of these matters,'' said 
Chilvers, " is not to be considered abstractedly, but re- 
latively : at the time of poor Polly's death, Adam had 
never witnessed any exhibition more solemn and af- 
fecting; probably had never been present at the death 
of a large animal. You seem to forget that the tablet 
of the memory, like certain stones, though sufficiently 
soft at first to receive deep and distinct impressions, 
hardens with age ; and that this very induration fixes 
and indelibly preserves the characters first engraved, 
while it prevents any future incisions, unless of a very 
superficial and evanescent nature. You may scratch 
or write upon it, and this answers the temporary 
wants of age, but you can no longer chisel or stamp 
any durable impress upon its stubborn substance. 
This seeming inconsistency is, in my opinion, a forci- 
ble confirmation of old Adam's veracity." — " A jury 
won't think so," retorted Clinch, "and that's the only 
thing to look to." 

I have given this dialogue and old Adam Wright's 
examination circumstantially, because every particular 
1$ deeply fixed in my own recollection, by the fatal 
results of which the affair was speedily productive. 
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Chilvers, as I have mentioned, had been ill when he 
rallied forth to read the placard announcing the shut- 
ting up of the footpath. Upon that occasion, he got 
wet — ^he sat some time at Mr. Clinch's: his complaint, 
which was the gout, was driven into his stomach — 
and in spite of immediate medical advice, and the un- 
remitted self-devotion of his wife, who never quitted 
his side, he expired in ten days. Death-bed descrip- 
tions are productive of no good to counteract their 
painful details ; they prove nothing ; for whatever 
may be gained in the sincerity of the dying person, is 
balanced by the diseased state which the mind gene- 
rally participates with the body. A man's opinions 
are worth nothing unless they emanate from a vigorous 
intellect and sound frame, uninfluenced by immediate 
hopes or fears. Suffice it to say, that Chilvers died as 
he had lived — a philanthropist, and a philosopher. 

After the melancholy ceremonies of the funeral, 
which I took upon myself to direct, I accompanied 
my wife to the cottage, where we meant to reside for 
some little time, to offer bur consolations to his relict, 
now a second time a widow. I have never been more 
forcibly impressed with the vanity of human learning, 
and the vain glory of philosophy, than in the instance 
of this uneducated female, who, from an innate prin- 
ciple or instinct of religion, although utterly ignorant 
of all theological points, possessed a mastery over her 
mind, and a consolation under afflictions, which the 
most profound adept in the schools of worldly wisdom 
would in vain attempt to rival. Conscious that the 
death of her husband was a dispensation of Provi- 
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dence, under which it was perhaps guilty to repine, 
she set resolutely about the supprpssidn of her grief, 
beginning by carefully locking up and concealing all 
those articles of his dress and daily use which, by re- 
calling him suddenly and forcibly to her readlection, 
might upset her pious resolutions; so that, upon our 
arrival, we found her in a frame of mind much more 
calm and resigned than we had anticipated. Though 
Chilvers never killed a bird or caught a fish in his 
life, he had a favoinrite spaniel, called Juno, almost 
as inseparable a companion as his old white hat ; the 
partaker of his morning rambles, and the invariable 
residuary of his cf usts at tear-time. This faithful ani- 
mal his widow could not resolve to dismiss ; but, with 
this exception, she imagined she had so disposed of 
every personal memorial, as to be secure from too 
frequent a renewal of her griefs by the sight of exter- 
' nal objects. She was, however, mistaken. We were 
all seated in the parlour, myself and my wife endea- 
vouring to divert the widow's thoughts from the past, 
by directing them to the future management of her 
little girl, and flattering ourselves that we had infused 
into her mind a more than usual serenity, when our 
attention was aroused by a barking and laughing with- 
out — the door was thrown open, and in scampered 
Juno, with the old white hat tied upon her head, while 
little Fanny followed shouting behind, delighted with 
the success of her frohc !— " O Fanny I Fanny !'' cried 

the agonised mother, " why did they suffer P'' She 

could not utter a word more ; but, overcome by her 
feelings, rushed out of the room, and locked herself 
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in her own chamber. The child, it seems, had seiz- 
ed the old white h^t in the first confusion of her fa- 
therms death, and concealed it in a closet of the nur- 
sery, whence she had now withdrawn it to fasten upon 
Juno^s head, quite unconscious of the distress she was 
preparing. Young as she was, I endeavoured to im- 
press upon her mind the loss of her papa, for so she 
always called him, and the necessity of refraining from 
all mention of his name, or allusion to his death, in 
the presence of her mother. She appeared to under- 
stand, and promised to obey my directions. Forti^ 
fied and composed by the consolations she never failed 
to draw from her solitary religious exercises, the wi- 
dow shortly returned to the parlour, and a tranquil- 
lity, though somewhat embarrassed, was again esta^ 
blished in our little circle; when Fanny, ready to 
burst with the possession of what she considered a 
mystery, kept hovering about her mother ; and, at last, * 
taking her hand, and looking up in her face with an 
aifectionate importance, she lisped out hesitatingly^ 
"I know something: papa's dead, but I mustn''t tell 
you, because it's a great secret, and you'll be angry if 
I do.'' The poor widow hid her face in her. handker- 
chief with one hand, and with the other covered the 
child's mouth, as if to silence her ; but as the Uttle 
urchin seemed disposed to expostulate, I took. her by 
the hand, led her out of the room, and directed the 
maid to put her to bed. 

On re-entering the parlour, 1 once more found, the 
mother in a state of comparative serenity, and calcu- 
lated on passing the evening without further outrage 
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to her feelings. The^hild was asleep — the old white 
hat was locked up, and it was settled that after tea I 
was to read a sermon, which I had selected for the 
purpose, as the best adapted to pour balm and peace- 
into her wounded bosom. The equipage was already 
set out, and I recalled that simple' but exquisite pic- 
ture of fire-side enjoyment, which Chilvers was so fond 
of quoting : 

The hearth was swept — ^the fire wa^ bright^ 
The kettle on for tea^ &c. 

when my attention was called to Juno, who, instead 
of basking leisurely before the fire, as was her wont, 
kept searching round the room, smelling to every in- 
dividual, and occasionally planting herself close to the 
door, with an earnest air, as if expecting the arrival 
of some oi^e else. After waiting some time, she be- 
took herself to the rug, with an appearance of dis- 
appointment, whence she presently started, with a 
short bark, and expression of alacrity, towards the 
door. It was Patty entering with the urn. Now, if 
Juno had been in a frame, of mind to be easily pleased, 
she could not have muttered such a discontented growl 
at the sight of Patty, whose fair complexion, auburn 
hair, red arms, and somewhat substantial figure, con- 
stituted her a pleasing specimen of the rural English^ 
or rather Saxon, beauty ; while her manner and attire 
rendered her a worthy counterpart to Milton"'s " neat 
handed PhiUis.*' Juno, however, who had no eyes ex- 
cept for her poor master, whom she was never to see 
more, returned grumbling to the rug. Exactly the same 
eager excitement and surly disappointment occurred. 
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when the mskd returned with the toast ; but the dog, 
instead of contenting herself with the rug upon this 
occasion, stood before her mistress, looked wistfully 
in her face, and whined, as if inquiring for her master. 
I exchanged glances with my wife, and saw at once 
that we mutually understood what was passing in 
Juno's mind, as well as her mistress's. Poor widowed 
sufferer ! I saw her nostrils dilating, the muscles of 
her mouth working, and her eyes filling, though by a 
resolute effort of self-command she was striving to 
suppress and swallow down the rising emotion. She 
might, perhaps, have succeeded, but Juno, after again 
listening some time at the door, while a dead silence 
reigned in the chamber, finally placed herself b6fore 
her mistress, and set up the most dismal and affecting 
howl I ever heard. My heart sank within me, as if 
a cold hand had been dragging it down, and I felt 
my eyes suffused. My wife had turned towards the 
window to hide her emotion, for I perceived that she 
was weeping, and notwithstanding the intensity of my 
feelings, so rapid and inconsistent are our thoughts, 
that I found a moment for mentally condemning the 
absurd fashion of reticules, as she had no handker- 
chief, and was wiping her eyes with the petticoat of 
Fanny's doll which had been left in the window seat. 
But who shall describe the agony of the widow ? 
The giish of passion overpowered all the barriers of 
resolution and religion, — the woman predominated 
over the Christian, and her emotions flowed more 
vehemently from the previous control to which they 
had been subjected. Convulsive and hysterical sobs 
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for some time choaked her utterance, and when she 
was able to articulate, as if anxious to excuse the 
violence of her grief by the virtues of its object, she 
turned towards me, and exclaimed : ^^ WasnH he a kind 
creature! — everybody loved him; and even Juno, you 
see, cannot forget him. O ! Sir, you don''t know half 
the kind, generous, and charitable things he did in 
private ! " Her feelings again overpowered her ; she 
sank her head upon Juno^s, who- by this time had 
leaped into her lap, and I shall never forget her woe<« 
stricken look, when she raised it and sobbed out,— - 
(Fsha ! where is my handkerchief— my tears are blot- 
ting the paper;) — when she sobbed out 

Gentle reader, forgive me ; my heart and my eyes 
are both too full ; I cannot write a word more. 



MEMNON'S HEAD. 

It is well known, that there were two statues of 
Memnon : a smaller one, commonly called the young 
Memnon, whose bust, by the skill and perseverance 
of Belzoni, has been safely deposited in the British 
Museum ; and a larger and more celebrated one, 
from which, when touched by the rays of the moni- 
ing sun, harmonious sounds were reported to have 
issued. Cambyses, suspecting that the music pro- 
ceeded from magicj ordered this statue to be broken 
up, from the head to the middle of the body ; and its 
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jprodi^ous fragments now lie buried amid the ruins of 
the Memnonium.— Strabo, who states himself to have 
been a witness of the miracle, attributes it either to 
the quality of the stone, or to some deception of the 
priests; while Pausanias suspects that some musical 
instrument was concealed within, whose strings, relaxed 
by the moisture of the night, resumed their tension 
from the heat of the sun, and broke with a sonorous 
sound. Ancient writers vary so much, not only as 
to the cause of this mysterious music, but even as to 
the existence of the fact itself, that we should hardly 
know what to believe, were it not for the authority 
of Strabo, a grave geographer, and an eye-witness, 
who, without any apparent wish to impose upon his 
readers, declares that he stood beside the statue, and 
heard the sounds which proceeded from it:—" Stand- 
ing,'' he says, " with Elius Gallus, and a party of 
friends, examining the colossus, we heard a certain 
sound, without being exactly able to determine whether 
it proceeded from the statue itself, or its base; or 
whether it had been occasioned by any of the assist- 
ants, for I would rather believe any thing than ima- 
gine that stones, arranged in any particular manner, 
could elicit similar noises.*" 

Pausanias, in his Egyptian travels, saw the ruins 
of the statue, after it had been demolished by Cam- 
byses, when the pedestal of the colossus remained 
standing ; the rest of the body, prostrated upon the 
ground, still continued, at sunrise, to emit its un- 
accountable melody. Pliny and Tacitus, without 
having been eye-witnesses, report the same fact ; and 
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Lucian infonns us, that Demetrius went to Egypt, 
for the ^e purpose of seeing the Pyramids, and the 
statue of Memmon, from which a voice always issQed 
at sunrise. What the same author adds, in his 
Dialogue of the False Prophet, appears to be only 
raillery : " When (he writes) I went in my youth to 
Egypt, I was anxious to witness the miracle attri- 
buted to Memnon^s statue, and I heard this sound, 
not like others, who distinguish only a vain noise ; 
but Memnon himself uttered an oracle, which I could 
relate, if I thought it worth while." — Most of the 
modems affect to discredit this relation altogether, 
but I cannot enrol myself among them ; for, if pro- 
perties, even more marvellous, can be proved to exist 
in the head of the young Memnon, it would be push- 
ing scepticism too far, to deny that there was any 
thing supernatural in the larger and more celebrated 
statue. Unless I have been grossly deceived by ima- 
gination, I t^ave good grounds for maintaining, that 
the Head, now in the British Museum, is endued 
with qualities quite as inexplicable as any that have 
been attributed to its more enormous namesake. — I 
had taken my seat before it yesterday afternoon, for 
the purpose of drawing a sketch, occasionally pursu- 
ing my work, and occasionally lost in reveries upon 
the vicissitudes of fate this mighty monument had 
experienced, until I became unconscious of the lapse 
of time, and, just as the shades of evening began to 
gather round the room, I discovered that every visitor 
had retired, and that I was left quite alone with the 
gigantic Head 1 There was soxh^thing awful^ if not 
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alarmiag) in the fitst stirpiise excited by this dis* 
oov^y ; and I must confess that I felt a slight in- 
clination to quicken my steps to the d.oor. Shaiae^ 
however, withheld me ; — and as I made a point o{ 
proving to myself that I was superior to such childish 
impressions, I resumed my seat^ and examined my 
sketch, with an affectation of lionchalance. On again 
looking up to the Bust, it appeared to me that an 
air of hving animation had spread over its Nubian 
features, which had obviously arranged themselves 
into a smile. Belzoni says, that it seemed to smile on 
him, when he first discovered it amid the ruins ; and 
I was endeavouring to persuade myself that I had 
been deceived by the recollection of this assertion, 
when I saw its broad granite eyelids slowly descend 
over its eyes, and again deliberately lift themselves 
up, as if the Giant were striving to awaken himself 
from his long sleep ! — I rubbed my own eyes, and, 
again fixing them, with a sort, of desperate increduUty, 
upon the figure before me, I clearly beheld its Ups 
moving in silence, as if making faint efforts to speak, 
— and, after several ineffectual endeavours, a low 
whispering vdice, of melancholy tone, but sweet withal, 
distinctly uttered the following 

STANZAS. 

In Egypt's oentre, when the world was young. 
My statoe aoar'd aloft,'— a manf43hiq^ tower. 

O'er hundred-gated Thebes, by Homer sung. 
And built by Apis' and Osiris' power. 
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Whmk ik» mm'* ialSuit eye more brightly biased, 

I mark'd the labours of unwearied time ; 
And Baw^ by patient centuries up-raised, 
' Stupendous temples, obelisks sublime. 

Hewn £rom the rooted rock, some mightier mound. 
Some new colossus, more enormous, springs. 

So vast, so ifirm, that, as I gazed around, 
I thought them, like* myself, eternal things. 

Then did I mark in sacerdotal state, 

Psammis the king, whose alabast^ tomb, 
(Such the inscrutable decrees of fate,) 

Now floats athwart the sea to-share my doom. 

O Thebes, (I cried,) thou wonder of the world! 

Still shalt thou soar, its everlasting boast ; 
When, lo \ the Persian standards were unfurl'd. 

And fierce Cambyses led th' invadixig host. 

Where from the East a cloud of dust proceeds, 
A thousand banner'd suns at once appear ; 

Nought else was seen ;— but sounds of neighing steeds. 
And faint barbaric music met mine ear. 

Onward they march, and foremost I descried 
A ouirasiEr'd Grecian band, in phalanx dense ; 

Around them throng'd, in Oriental pride. 
Commingled tribes— a wild magnificence. 

Dogs, cats, and monkeys, in their van they show. 
Which Egypt's children worship and obey ; 

They fear to strike a sacrilegious blow. 
And fall— a pious, unresisting.prey. 



Then, Havoc leaguing with infuriate Zeal, 
Palaces, temples, cities, are o'erthrown; 

Apis is stabb'd !— dambyses thrust the steel. 
And shuddering Egypt heaved a gimeral groan. 

▼OL. III. X 
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The ^nn Menmonium mock'd their feehle power^ 
Flames round its granite columns hiss'd in vain^ — 

The head of Isis frowning o'er each tower^ 
Look'd down with indestructible <li« 4^iyi^ 

Mine was a deeper and more quick disgrace :— - 
Beneath my shade a wondering army flock'd ; 

With force combined they wrench'd me from my basie^ 
And earth beneath the dread concussion roek'd. 

NUe from his banks receded with affidght> 
The startled Sphinx long trembled at the soimd ; 

While from each pyramid's astounded height^ 
The loosen'd stones slid rattling to the ground. 

I watch'd, as in the dust supine I lay^ 
The fall of Thebes^ — as I had mark'd its fame^ — 

Till crumbling down^ as ages roU'd away^ 
Its site a lonely wilderness became. 

The throngs that choak'd its hundred gates of yord> 
Its fleets^ its armies^ were no longer seen ; 

Its priesthood's pomp— its Pharaohs were no more^— » 
All — all were gone — as if they ne'er had been. 

Deep was the silence now^ unless some vast 
And time-worn fragment thunder'd to its base ; 

Whose sullen echoes^ o'er the desert cast^ 
Died in the distant solitudes of space ; 

Or haply^ in the palaces of kings^ 

Some stray jackal sate howling on the throne ; 
Or^ on the temple's holiest altar^ springs 

Some gaunt hyana, laughing all alone. 

Nature o'erwhelms the relics left by time ; 

By slow degrees entombing all the land. 
She buries every monument sublime. 

Beneath a mighty winding-sheet of sand. 
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Vain is each moaarcli's unremittiiig pains^ 
Who in the rock his place of burial delres; 

Behold ! their proadert palaces and fanes 
Are subterraneous sepulchres themselves. 

Twenty-three centuries unmoved J lay. 
And saw the tide of sand around me rise ; 

Quickly it threaten'd to engulf ijbs prey. 
And dose in everlasting night mine eyes. 

Snatch'd in this crisis from my yawning grave, 

Belzoni roll'd me to the banks of Nile, 
And slowly heaving o'er the western wave. 

This massy fragment reach'd th' imperial isle. 

In London now with face erect I gaze 
On England's pallid sons, whose eyes up-cast 

View my colossal features with amaze. 
And deeply ponder on my glories past. 

But who my future destiny shall guess ? 

Saint Paul 8 may lie — ^like Menmon's temple — ^low ; 
London, like -Thebes, may be a wilderness ; 

And Thames, like Nile, through silent ruins flow. 

Then haply may my travels be renewed :•— 
Some Transatlantic hand may break my rest^ 

And bear me from Augusta's solitude. 
To some new seat of empire in the West. 

Mortal ! — since human grandeur ends in dust. 
And proudest piles must crumble to decay, 

9uild up the tower of thy final trust 
Jn those Idest realms— where nought diall pass away ! 



X 2 
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LAST YEAR. 

— '* See the minutes/ how they run : 
How many make the hour full complete^ 
How many hours bring about the day^ 
How many days will finish up the year^ 
How many years a mortal man may live." — Shakspeare. 

Eighteen hundred and twenty-four years have 
elapsed since the Infant of Bethlehem changed the 
history of the Universe. If w« qast our eyes back- 
ward along the stream of lime, from the present 
moment to that eventful sera, what a strange suc- 
cession of humait revolutions cr^wd upon our vision ! 

The Roman Empire— ^My dear Sir, exclaims the 

reader, Gibbon^s Decline and Fall occupies of itself 
twelve gC)odly volumes, and if you porposie leading 
us through all the intermediate time, even in the 
briefest summary, we ^ay come to the end of our 
days before you will have completed your centuries. 
Your exordium is too solemn and grandiloquent : 
what is antiquity to us, or we to it ? Time in the 
wholesale is rather too bulky a commodity for either 
a writer or reader of periodicals ; but if you have any 
little retail article referring to that portion of it with 
which, we hav^ both been conversant, and which 
therefore comes home to our business and bosoms — 
any epitaph, for instance, upon the year which has 
just expired, we will promise you, provided it be not 
too much in the lapidary style, (as Dr. Johnson terms 
it,) to honour it with a resolute attempt at perusal. — 
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Contributors to magazines^aFe like actors — ^^ th^y who 
live, ter pleftee nmst pTease to live,^^ and therefore, most 
conditioital reader, (for I dio*e not assume thy ret^n- 
tion of thiit title, if I do not tickle the sides of thine 
understanding,) I promise to limit our excursion to 
the three hundred and sixty-five days which our 
CQmmon hobby-hoi'se, the Earth, has employed in 
performing his last gallop around the sun^ 
. A foreigner ot distinction once asked a British 
member of Parliament what had passed in the last 
si»8ioQ; — ^* Five months and fourteen days^r was the 
reply : and if many of us were asked what we had 
accompUsbedin the last year, we might be reduced to 
the necessity of stating, that we had 'not only become 
twelve months older, but that, exclusive of our little 
terrestrial excursions from London to our country, 
houses and back, we had been travelling round the 
son at the rate of fifty-eight thousand miles every 
hour, and, in the rotatory motion of the earth .ifpon* 
its own axis, had completed an additional five hun^ 
dred and eighty miles in every similar space of time. 
So far we have established our claim to be considered 
as a part of the sublime scheme of creation ; but a^ tv 
any thing that we have performed worthy of an in^ 
telligent being, moving in such a magnifieent pageant^ 
and obviously framed for the most noble destinies, it 
is to be feared that very few have reason to be proud 
of their exploits. Hundreds of thousands aire at this 
moment making up the accounts of the last year, witb 
a reference to their profit and loss; but how many 
dream of a mental debtor and creditor statement' to. 
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ascertain the gains or deteriorations which they haTe 
experienced in the aSections of the heart, or the 
faculties of the head ? or how many calculate their 
chances in that eternity to which they are three 
hundred and si^tty-five days nearer than they were at 
the outset of last year ? 

Methinks I hear the jingling of sovereigns in the 
breeches-pocket of some warm, portly, and purse- 
proud reader of Clapham Common or Stamford Hill, 
fts with a complacent chuckle -he mutters to himself--— 
^^ I laid by four thousand six hundred pounds last 
year" — which he deems a full and triumphant answer 
to all such impertinent interrogatories. Amoi^ a 
nation of gold-worshippers like the English^ bowers 
of the knee to Mammon, adorers of the glittering 
deity which Jeroboam set up in Dan and- Bethel, I 
can understand the ori^n, though I do not recognize 
the validity, of this plea. Nay, it is not difficult to 
comprehend the gra,tifi[cations of the professed miser. 
Nothing is so ridiculous as to pronounce such a man, 
because his enjoyments ^differ from our own, to be 
miserable, in that acceptation of the word whidb im- 
plies unhappiness. His mode of life being his own 
free election, is a proof of its being the best adapted 
t6 his own peculiar notions of pleasure, for no man 
voluntarily prefers wretchedness. Avarice has been 
designated the vice of old age ; may it not sometimes 
be its consolation also? When the senses have failed, 
when the affections are dried up, when there is no 
longer any intellectual interest in the world and its 
affairs, is it not natural, that, like droiming men, we 
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should grapple at straws; that we should clutch 
whatever will still furnish us an excitement, and 
attach us to that busy scene from which we should 
otherwise sink down into the benumbing torpor of 
ennui, superannuation, and fatuity? A miser has 
always an interest in existence: he proposes to himself 
a. certain object, and day by day has the consolation 
c£ reflecting that he has made new progress towards 
its attainment. An old man was lately hying in the 
City, and perhaps still vegetates, who declared that he 
wished for protr^ted years, because it had always 
been the paramount ambition of his soul to warrant 
this inscription upon his tomb-stone — " Here lies 
John White, who died worth four hundred thousand 
Consoh.*' Ignoble, sordid, base as this ambition was, 
it cheered him on in the loneliness and decrepitude 
of his eightieth year, and is, perhaps, still ministering 
a stimulant to the activity of his narrow mind. Nor 
is it a trifling advanti^ to such men, who being 
generally worth nothing but money, would, if left to 
their intrinsic claims, be abandoned to sohtude and 
contempt, that their reputation for wealth procures 
them friends, flatterers, associates, who watch over 
them with more than the tenderness of consanguinity, 
condole with their sufferings, sympathise with them 
in their successes, submit -to their caprices, humour 
their foibles^ and pamper them with presents. Call 
them, if you will, parasites, plunderers, legacy-hun- 
ters; still their goodoi&ces are not, the less acceptable. 
If the object of their manoeuvres see through their 
motives, it as a grateful homage to his wealth, an 
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admissiaD of his superiority, a sacrifioe to the deity 
whom he himself adores: if he do not, he affixdn 
one more proof, that the great hf^piness of life cob- 
sists in being pleascufktly deceived. Alas ! there are 
many besides the miser, who would wring their own 
heartfi, if the window of Momus enabled them to did^ 
cover that of their friends. 

But while the money-spinner is endeavouring to 
sweeten the dregs of life, he is unconsciously imbit« 
tering death. Unable to take his coin with himj not 
even the obolus for Charon, he is only hoarding up a 
property of which he is to be robbed ; for whetha: he 
i^ to be taken frcmi his wealth, or his wealth from him^ 
the result is equally tormenting. Post-obits and re«> 
versions, however he may have gained by them aftef 
the death of others, will bring him in nothing after hift 
own ; so that he will have the mortification of reflect* 
ing, that he has been accumulating money, and ekin^ 
out his life, only to aggravate the pengs of parting fromi 
both. Subtnitting this ^' trim reckoning^ to the con- 
sideration of the aforesaid citizen of Clapham Com- 
mon or Stamford Hill, I would suggest that his four 
thousand six hundred pounds may not be so alUsuf- 
ficitig an evidence of the beneficial emjdoyment of last 
yegLtf as the jingling of the sovereigns in his pocket 
may have led him to conclude. 

And your Ladyship ?— may I enter upon record 
that you are well satisfied with the employment of the 
eight or nine thousand hours of the last year ? — I have 
at kast parsed thcm> 1^, in a mann^ perfectly become 
ing my rankahd station. I ha'^e been at every fa<»: 
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shIoDaUe party of any notoriety ; my own routs have 
been brilliantly attended ; my pearls have been all 
newly set by Rundell and Bridge ; my Opera-box has 
been exchanged for one in a better situation ; it is uni- 
Ta*8ally admitted that I dress more tastefully, as well 
aw expensively, than Lady Georgiana Goggle ; I have 
become so far perfect in Ecarte, that though I play 
Hiore, I lose less — and adverting to this unquestionable 
proof of improvement, it cannot be said that I have 
altogether lost my time.'' — Certainly not, Madam, you 
have only thrown it away. I acquit you of its occasional 
and accidental^ in order to convict you of its constant 
and premeditated, misapplication. 

Be not alarmed, young lady : it is unnecessary to 
t(ub]ect you to the same interrogatory, for those down^ 
Cast eyes, and that half-suppressed sigh, sufficiently re- 
veal that you are but ill satisfied with the appropria- 
tion of your time during the past year. It is the mis- 
fortune, and not the fault, of our youthful females, that 
the artificial and perverted modes of society^ as it is 
eotistituted in England, condemn them to a perpetual 
struggle with all the aspirations of nature ;— -that they 
are sentenced' to a round of heartless dissipation, to be 
graded and trotted up and down the matrimonial 
Smithfield, in the hope of striking the fancy of some 
booby or brutal lord and master; and that a failure 
in this great object of their existence, pitiable as it is, 
embitters the termination of every year with corroding 
anticipations of waning beauty, and all that silent fret- 
ting of the spirit,; which gnaws tlie heart inwardly, 
while it suppresses every external manifestation. Few 

£ 5 
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objects are more distressing than to contemplate one 
of these garlanded victims, gradually withering like a 
rose upon its stalk, shedding the leaves of her beauty 
one by one, and at last falling to the earth in prema- 
ture decay, or preserving a drooping existence, with all 
her charms and brightness fading utterly away. These 
are the blooming virgins yearly sacrificed to the Mi. 
uotaur of Luxury, which, prohibiting all marriages 
in a certain class of life, that are not sanctioned by. 
wealthy debases one sex by driving it to licentiousness, 
and dooms the other to become, a pining prey to unre- 
quited affections and disappointed hopes. 

Never have I been more painfully, awakened than 
when, in the dead silence of midnight, I have been 
startled by a peal of " triple bob-majors^* which, in 
performing their foolish CQ^emony of rin^ng out the 
old year, send forth their inappropriate echoes into 
the universal darkness, and scare the repose of nature 
with their obstreperous mirth. It is an unhallowed 
and irreverent mode of solemnizing the twelvemonth's 
death. It is as if» at the funeral of a deceased parent^ 
a rejoicing chime should suddenly burst like a peal of 
laughter from the belfry, instead of the sad — slow— 
deep toll of the single passing bell. These iron tongues 
should not be allowed to shout out their indecent mer- 
riment at a consummation fraught with so many in- 
scrutable mysteries and appalling associations. What I 
are we cannibals, so to rejoice that a portion of pur best 
friends has been actually eaten up by the omnivorous 
maw of time ? Are we saints and of the elect, so ful- 
ly prepared for the blow of death that we can carol at 
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b^tig brought three hundred and sizty^five days Iieare^r 
to the edge of his scythe ?— Perhaps it may be urged, 
that these noisy vibrations are rather meant to salute 
the present than the past year, to celebrate a birth, 
not a death, to welcome the coming rather than to 
speed the parting guest ; and that upon the accession, 
of a new year, as of a new king, their brazen and coiir-. 
tier-Uke loyalty finds more delight in the glory, which 
is rising and full of promise, than in thi^t which has 
just set and can bestow no more. The anciepts divided, 
their annual homage with a less obsequious selfishness. 
Janus, who stood between the two years, gave his 
name indeed to the first month ; but he was provided 
with a double face, that, by gazing as steadfastly 
upon past as future time, he might inculcate upon his 
worshippers the wisdom of being retrospective as well 
as provident. But Janus was an ancient and a god ; 
had he been a modern and a man, he would have 
known better ! .^ 

However it may have been partially misapplied 
and wasted, the last year may still, perhaps, have ma- 
teriaUy advanced the sum of human happiness ; and as 
it is impossible to solve this point by an examination 
of individual evidence, we will decide it by a show of 
hands. All you who are as much or more discon* 
tented with your present lot, than you were twelve 
months ago, please to hold up your hands. — Heavens ! 
what an atmosphere of palms, gentle and simple, fair 
and furrowed, cosmeticised and unwashed; what 
a forest of digits, some sparkling with diamonds, 
some unadorned, and a whole multitude dnctured 
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with the iredicting-ntig ! — ^Yoa, on the contrary, who 
feel yourseves hap|>ier than you were — bold up yofor 
bands. Alack I what a pififui minority ! A few 
youths who left school at the last Christmas holidays, 
and an equal number of girls who, havii^ dismissed 
their governesses^ are to cwne out this season. Young 
and Sanguine dupes, enjoy your happiness while ye 
may : I am not serpent enough to whisper a syllahk 
in your ear that ini^t aecelerate the loss of your too 
fleeting pfitadil^ ! 



TiBE TWO BRACELETS. 



A Faiosxb, Genend, oae MoiMieta' 

Who dwek in Fraaee wken Louis h^ the throne^ 
Lived like a Jh*ince from every tronhle free^ 

Except a wife^ — (th' exception's large^ J own)^ 
For she was fat as any Marchioness^ 
And given to extravagance in dress. 

One day she hought a pair of bracelets — ^such 
As few but Royal damsels would bespeak ; 

They cost— I cannot recollect how miich^ 
But they were quite magnificent — ^anic^ue,— 

And having dasp'd them on^ away die flses 

Off to the Opera to show her prize* 

It happen'd tlifekt the Queen was there thM nighty 
Just oppodte the box that Madam took. 

And on the bracelets with intense delight 
Frequently look 'd— or else appeared to look ; 

l^or she took special care to have them seen^ 

As if on purpose to outvie the Queen. 
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Soon to the box-door eame a Page> attired 

In the Queen's proper liv'vy^ aU in 8^e> 
And in the name of Majesty required 

One of the bracelets for a little while^ 
That by her eye she might tlU9 pattern take> 
And order some of the exact same make. 

Off w^it the sparkHng bauble in a inee>, 
While her rouged cheeks with exuHatkm bun^ 

As^ bowing to the Royal party thrice^ 
She patiently expected its return ; 

But when the Queen retired, and none was sent. 

Our Dame began to wonder what it meant. 

A Lord in T^aiting soon oonfirm'd her feaara: 
" Oh, that pretended Page I 've often seen, — 

A noted sharper, — ^has been such for years. 

Madam, you 're robb'd, — ^he came not from the Qu^en : 

I knew the rogue, and should have had him taken, 

But that he slipp'd away, and saved his bacon." 

Boiling with anger. Madam call'd her coach> 

And drove to the Bureau de la Justice, 
Where with loud tongue^ and many a keen repiK>ach 

About the shameful state of the police. 
She call'd upon the Provost for relief. 
And bade him send his men to catch the thief. 

Early next mom she heard the knocker's din ; 

Her heart beat high, with expectation big. 
When lo! the Provost's Clerk was usher'd in,— 

A formal consequential little prig, 
Who, with a mighty magisterial air, 
Hem'd ! and began his business to declare. 

" Madam, a man is brought to our Bureau, 
On whom was found a Bracelet of great cost. 

And we are all anxiety to know 
Whetker or not it is the one you lost ; 
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Wherefore 1*11 take the other^ if you please^ 
Just to compare^ and see if it agrees." 

" Deal, Sir, I'm oveijoy'd,— ^'tis mine, I 'm sure ; « 

Such a police as our's how few can boast ! ^ ^ 

Here, take the Bracelet — keep the rogue secure, 
1 11 follow you in half an hour at most ; 

Ten thousand thanks — I hope you '11 trounce the spairk, j 

Open the door, there, for the Provost's Clerk !" 

O ! how she chuckled as she drove along. 

Settling what pangs the pilferer shoidd feel ; 
No punishment appear'd to her too strongs 

E'en should the wretch be broken on the wheel; I 

For what infliction could be reckoned cruel. 
To one who would purloin so rich a jewel? 

Arrived at the Bureau, her joy finds vent: 

'* Well, Mr. Provost, where 's the guilty knave ? 
The other Bracelet by your Clerk I sent. 

Doubtless it matches with the one you have ; 
Why, then, outstretch your mouth with such surprise, 
And goggle on me thus with all your eyes ?" 

*' La ! bless me. Ma'am, you 're finely hoax'd — good lack f 

I sent no Clerk, no thief have we found out. 
And the important little prig in black 

Was the accomplice of the page no doubt ;— 
Methlnks the rascals might have left you one. 
But both your Bracelets now are fairly gone !" 
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*' Qur victories only led us to farther visionary prospects ; 
Advantage was taken of the sanguine temper which success had 
wrought the nation up to." Swift. 

What pigmies in intellect, however gigantic in 
stature, were those old rebellious Carbonari, the 
Titans, with their clumsy expedient of piling Pelion 
upon Ossa, and their hopeful project of taking the skies 
by escalade! It is the modems, with their diminu- 
tiye bodies and Titanian intellects, piling up one discOi- 
very upon another, and bringing all matter under the 
dominion of mind, who have climbed up, as it were^ 
into the heavens, detected all the laws, motions, and 
distances of the celestial bocUes, and brought the whole 
system of the universe as much within the grasp of 
our apprehenrion as if it were as tangible as the plani* 
sphere upon our table, by which it is represented in 
epitome. Having found for our moral lever what 
Archimedes wanted for his material one — a basis, w^ 
have .performed what he threatened, by raising the 
world. When Queen Elizabeth told Bacon that bis 
house was too small for him, he replied — " It is your 
Majesty who have made me too big for my house f ' 
we are all of us in the same predicament with respect 
to the earth wherein we dwell; the majesty of oiur 
minds has made it too narrow for our full expansion. 
This paltry sphere was well enough in the outset of 
our career, but we have penetrated into all its secrets^ 
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analysed its composition, sifted, weighed, decom- 
pounded, exhausted, used it up, and conquered it, and 
hav« nothing left, but, like so many Alexanders, to 
sit down and blubber for a new one. Have we not 
rummaged and ransacked its uttermost comers, until 
the Row is reduced to the greatest diiEcuIty in keep- 
ing up the annual supply of new travels? have We 
ilot mounted above the clouds in balloons,, made our 
descent upon the earth in parachutes, like so many 
ApoUos with umbrellas above our heads ; drawn down 
eiectrie fire from heaven, without incurring the punish-' 
ment €t Prometheus ; sported beneafh the wavei^ in 
diving bells, and constructed subai^ueous edifices with 
iHs much ooinpoBure as if we 'were running up a coral 
palace for Amphitrite ; crawled into the very bowels 
of the earth to extract its riches, by the assistance of 
Davy^s wire-gauze lamp, more wonderful than Alad- 
diui's ; and sunk wells with as much perseverance as 
if we were digging to unkennel that fresh-water mer- 
maid — Truth ? By wielding the omnipotence of an 
impalpable vapour, we have acquired such a domimon 
over matter, that there is nothing too stupendous for 
the all-subjugating grapple of our machines, while we 
can impel ponderous vessels through the waves, even 
dgaiitst wind and tide, with the velocity of a thunder- 
bolt : — from, coal and oil we have extracted a subtle 
ga», which, being conducted for miles through sub- 
terranean darkness, or brought to our doors and re- 
tailed by the pint or half-pint, supplies at will a per- 
petual light ; — by means of the telegraph w^ can con- 
verse in a few hours with persofis stationed at the dis- 
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tance of a whole continent ; and by the magic of 
writing we can not only conjure up a portrait of the 
minds of the ancients, by referring to their works^ (90 
much more interesting than any copy of their bodily 
Ui^aments which might have. been committed to the 
perishable records of paint or marble,) but we can 
eternize our own thoughts, sentiments, almost our 
very voices, and transmit them unimpaired to the; 
latest posterity, when the evtmescent frame frpm which 
they emanated shall be scattered in the air in the 
form of dust. Really, one^s mind may be allowed to 
strut a Uttle in the pride of its achievements — to. 
parody the artisf s " Ed io anche son' Pittore I'' by ex-? 
claiming, ^^ I, too, am a man !^ — to look down with 
some contempt on its fleshly tegument, as upon a. 
scurvy companion whom it only condescends to notice 
bom certain ties of consanguinity ; and even to con^- 
sider the spacious earth itself as but a larger species g^ 
prison, or cage, from which we shall ultimately escape, 
and take our flight to enjoy in a nobler sphere a more 
exalted destiny. 

■ If we are already prone to leap out of our mate-. 
riaMty in the vain-glmous aspirations of the spirit, 
what sfaaU restrain us within the bounds of modera^ 
tion when all improvements now projecting shall have 
received their full accomplishment, and the new pa* 
tents for which applications have been made «haU 
have been practically developed ? The company for 
realizing Pr. Darwin's suggestion of moderating the 
burning ai^dours of the tPrrid zone, by towii^ a hixge: 
portion of the icebergs from the northern to the 
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southern latitudes, is already in a considerable state 
of forwardness, and the shares are selling at a 
handsome, premium. From this most ingenious pro- 
cess a double advantage will be derived : — First, in 
so tempering the rigoutof the Arctic circle, by with- 
drawing the frozen barrier in which it is immured, 
that the Esquimaux may be enabled to crawl, for 
three whole months of the year, out of the holes in 
which they Uve, without having their noses nipped'off 
by the scissors of Boreas ; while the Laplanders may 
turn the woolly side of the skins in which they are 
clothed, outwards instead of inwards, to the great 
comfort of the' inhabitants of the country, and the 
paramount discomfort of the inhabitants of the fleece — 
videlicet, the fleas, (^uch are the terms set forth in 
the appUcation to Parliament for a charter.) — Second- 
ly? by effecting such a modification of the torrid tem- 
perature, that the negroes who now produce wool 
upon their heads, and the sheep hair, may effect an 
exchange, to the manifest advantage of both parties, 
and the obvious increase of British commerce. It is 
calcuHited that the natives of the great Desert will 
shortly be enabled to purchase ice-creams at three 
cowries the glass, and to grow blackberries, sloes, and 
cralv^ples, where the soil now produces nothing but 
figS| melons, and pomegranates ; while, if we cannot 
realize the much-ridiculed notion of washing the 
blackamoor white, we may reasonably hope to cool 
him down to a bronze heat, or perhaps ultimately 
^frigerate him to a bright mahogany. Many sub« 
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sidiary benefits will result from this grand undertake 
ing. It is notorious that we have sent two expedi- 
tions to the North Pole, at a great risk of human4ife^ 
and a prodigious consumption of lime and coals, for the 
purpose of making the notable discovery that nothing 
could be discovered ; but if the opposing mountains 
of ice be fairly hauled away to be hung up to dry 
upon the equinoctial line, or rather to undergo their 
annual liquefaction, like the blood of St. Januarius, 
it is presumable that our n^xt Discovery ships will be 
enabled to proceed without opposition to the load- 
stone axletree which is supposed to protrude from the 
sea to the North Pole^ carry a specimen of it through 
Baffin's Bay to the sea of Kamschatka, and so make 
a short Toyage home by the new cut across the Isth- 
mus of Darien. A second and not less important 
advantage will be the great impulse given tp our 
manufactures, from the number of steam-en^nes that 
must necessarily be employed in removing and towing 
such immense masses. Perkinses apparatus will be 
used, and by navigating the vessels by Carbonari 
from the neighbourhood of Mount Vesuvius^ who are 
accustomed to coals and explosions, it is calculated 
that a pressure of fifteen hundred atmospheres to the 
square inch may be safely experimented, at which 
charge an engine of the smallest dimensions will at- 
tain such a prodigious concentration of power, as to 
drag an iceberg of a mile in circumference, supposing 
the requisite impulsion and velocity can be commu- 
nicated to it, at the rate of twenty miles an hour. 
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As the whole of the shares are not yet sold, a few 
sahscnbers may still be taken in upon application at 
the proper office. 

- A second undertaking, not less gigantic in its con- 
ception or benefidal in its object, has been suggested: 
by the following portion of an ancient Milesian as- 
tronomical hymn, entitled ^^ Langolee." 

'* Long life to the moon,' for a noble sweet creature, . 

That serves us with lamplight each night in the dark ; 
While the sun only shines in the day, which by nature 

Wants no light at all, as you all may remark ; — 
But as for the moon, by my soul, I '11 be bound. Sir, 

'Twould save the whole nation a great many pound. Sir, 
To subscribe for to light her up all the year round. Sir; 
Och ! it's true as I'm now singing Laogolee !" 

This valuable hint is likely to be realized by an in- 
genious application of Dr. BlacVs theory of latent heat* 
It is well known that all bodies contain a certain 
portion of caloric, which they give out by pressure ; 
almost every substance becomes warm by fricticm, 
cold metals may be hammered till they are hot ; and 
Hire have now a familiar illustration of this principle in 
the new instantaneous-light machines, which product 
fire by simple pressure of the atmosphere. Inde- 
pendently of the quantity of this subtle element with 
which the moon, in common with all matter, is per^ 
vaded, she must have abs<»rbed,. almost to saturation, 
the mrdent rays of the sun which have been playing 
upon her surface for such a succession of ages ; and 
ife have thus an immense reservoir of quiescent moon- 
shine ready to be reconverted into active sundline, 
if adequate means can be found for its expression. 
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To eSbct this purpose it is proposed to raise, in patent 
balloons, ^ sufficient number of hydraulic presses to 
^compel the moon to give out caloric in the propoctions 
that may be required. From accurate calculations, it 
appears that a sufficient quantity may he easily pio- 
cured to double the attraction of that planet xipon the 
ocean, and of course to enable ships to vtork double 
tides,— an incalculable benefit to our commerce. By 
converging the rays into a focus, and directing than 
to pairticular ponds and lakes, their temperature may 
be raised to the boiling point, or 212^ of Fahrenheit, 
which will effisct an important saving in the making 
of tea.and all culinary processes^ to say nothing of dug 
improvement of the general health by such extensive 
and natural warm baths. From the known influence 
of this luminary upon lunatics, some unfavourable 
symptoms may at first be manifested by eur amateur 
aotors, craniologists, writers of Visions of Judgment, 
followers of Joanna Southcote, believers in Prince 
Hohenlohe's miracles, March hares, and holders of 
Spanish, Poyais, and Neapolitan Stock ; but, on the 
ol^er hand, the additional heat will enable us to grow 
At least double the quantity of. cabbage, — an important 
aolace to artisans in general, but more particularly to 
our tailors. Compensation must of course be made 
to our writers of Sonnets to the Moon, who will be 
«cut short of their whole fourteen lines if they cannot 
apostrophise h^ as ^pale Cynthia, and dissert upon 
her chaste ray and mild lustre ; but this expense will 
be more than repaid by the treasures that will doubt- 
less be discovered in that xepertxffj of all lost things!, 
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from the wits of Orlando down to the wit of Don 
Juan* The liord of the Lantern and Bush^ who has 
so long stood in his own light, will be let down by a 
parachute, and exhibited at Bullock^s in Piccadilly, 
as the Man out of the Moon, from which it is ex« 
pected to procure a sufficient revenue to raise the wind 
for the bellows. 

Many ingenious mechanicians entertain serious 
doubts as to the feasibility of the third scheme^ for 
which patents have been taken out, though I cannot 
myself see any scientific grounds for their misgivings. 
Volcanoes are now universally admitted to awe their 
projecjtile power to steam. Water from the surface 
of the earth, or from some of the caverns of the deep, 
com^s in contact with the subterranean fires, produc- 
ing such an instantaneous expansion of vapour, that, 
in its efforts to escape, it tears open the surface and 
carries all before it^ thus forming a natural steam-en- 
^ne. Hitherto its tremendous power, being left to 
its own irregular energies, has either ended in smoke, 
or produced terror, havoc, and destruction, by deso- 
lating plains and overwhelming cities. It is high time 
to stop these mischievous pranks, and avail ourselves 
of that stupendous engine which Nature herself has 
built, and offers us ready-made and for nothing, even 
supplying an inexhaustible reservoir of fuel without 
one shilling expense. It is proposed to fix an apparar- 
tus over the crater of Vesuvius, so as to convert the 
mountain into a regular steam-engine, turning a river 
into one of the smaller orifices to generate the vapour 
in any quantities, and of course providing safety-valves 
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for its escape after a certain pressure, which, as the 
mountain itself forms the boiler, may be carried to 
many thousand atmospheres upon the square inch. 
The direction of this incalculable power, which will 
^ve the shareholders the command of the whole 
world, is a matter for future consideration ; but it is 
proposed in the first instance to make Vesuvius instru- 
mental to the complete excavation of Herculaneum 
and Pompeii — which seems but fair, as it was the sole 
cause of their destruction; and to project all the exca^ 
vated rubbish into the Hellespont, so as to stop the 
pi^ssage of the Dardanelles to this Turkish fleet, and 
thus operate a favourable diversion for the Greeks. 
The projeqtor is decidedly of opinion that by this 
enormous engine he can, if necessary, stop the diurnal 
motion of thiB earth upon its axis — an invaluable secu- 
rity to our Asiatic possessions, as, in the event of a 
mutiny or revolution in that quarter, we could keep 
them in the dark for six Hionths, and so ruin them in 
the cost of candles ; or re^ew thfs days of Phaeton, 
by scorching them in the sun until they allowed us to 
rule the roast. A certain theorist has suggested that 
we might even raise the earth nearer to the sun, pro-^ 
vided it was previously lightened by embarking in 
balloons all our heaviest and most bulky articles,— such 
as the History of Brazil, the Court of Aldermen, 
Busby'? Lucretius, all our tomes of controversial 
divinity, the elephant at Exeter Change, &c. &c. — 
but I confess I am disposed to consider this sph^ne 
lis 1dl^ chimssra of a visionary. 

Pthers may perhaps be disposed to pronounce a 
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omilar judgment npo» the fourtb project, whidi will, 
however, be very shortly in a course of actual experi- 
ment. It appears by the last papers from Ameriob 
that a Colonel Sims has proposed to the President to 
discover a new world, and has demanded a squadron 
'for the purpose. This teira incognita he maintains 
to be situated within our own globe —that the old 
earth, in fact, has a young one in its stomach ; and 
the arguments by which he supports this strange posi- 
tion are both numerous and plausible. If Columbus, 
by merely consulting a map of the world, became con- 
vinced that the equipoise of the system required a 
•counter-ponderant continent in the southern ocean, 
the Colonel insists that we may d, fortiori conclude 
th^t die earth must contain another within it. In the 
first place, he observes, that Nature is ever economi- 
cal of her means, creating nothing in vain ; but that 
if we presume the whole contents of our planet, which 
is nearly eight thousand miles in diameter, to be solid, 
there would not only be an incredible waste of mate- 
rials, but the weight of such a prodigious mass 
would infallibly drag us out of our sphere in the sys- 
tem of the universe, and precipitate us into the blind 
abysses of space. M. Dupin calculates the weight of 
the great pyramid at above ten millions of tons ; yet 
what is this huge pile, enormous as it is, compared to 
a single mountain ? imd what are all the mountains 
and seas upon the surface of the earth compared to 
its cubic contents ? By supposing it to be hollow, its 
buoyancy in space becomes no longer inexplicable, 
4ind die principal difficulty that remains^ is to discover 
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the dcx)r of entrance, which the Cblonel <x>nfidently 
prcHiounces to be situated at the North Pole. It is 
conjectured that all the mountfuiisef the undiscovered 
land are formed of loadstone, and that the position of 
the aperture leading to them occasions the polarity of 
the needle. Its name occasioned some little difficulty, 
the term New World being already applied, the New 
New World being deemed tautologous ; Simsia was re- 
jected as not being classical ; Siraia, as exposed to a 
ludicrous perversion; Subterranea, as not strictly accu- 
rate, the country being rather within than beneath our 
own ; on which account it was finally resolved to term 
it Interranea. A loan has already been raised for th^ 
new government, and the Interranean five per centsk 
are quoted at 96, having been done at a 100. A 
bookseller in the Row has given a considerable sum 
for the copy-right of the voyage, and the public of 
both Continents (who now discover the appropriate- 
ness of that designation since they contain another 
within them) are looking with the utmost anxiety for 
the results of this interesting voyage. 
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An amusing public writer, with a very praise- 
worthy feeling, has lately been deploring the distress- 
ing vacancy that is likely to' sit upon the countenances 
of the chance-meelers in the streets, when the pend- 
ing proceedings of the Holly Alliance, and of Mr. 

VOL. III. F 
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Mac Adam sh^l have been respeetively brought 

to a. conclusion — After the magnifident events to 

which we have been lately accustomed^ these are 

paltry tojHcs ; but drowning men will catch at straws^ 

and these are infinitely better than nothing; infiv 

nitely better than the consciousness, that after we 

ha^e met a friend at a sudden corner, and gone 

through the established routine of inquiries into the 

health of ourselves and our mutual aoquaintancesi 

and indulged in a few original speeulations upon the 

appearances of the weather, we are positively at a 

nonplus for further subjects of. conversation. Few 

dilemmas are more embarrassing than to.find. yourself 

in this state of conversational insolv^icy, writhing 

under the expectant look of your friend, who, from 

having made the last observation, ha& a sort of legal 

claim upon you for an impromptu in return. In vain 

dp. you search the pockets of your mind &r an unex* 

pended thought, — ^you find nothing there but the 

health and the weather, which have been already 

tendered; and at length, with sufiiised cheeks, you 

are obliged to make a desperate efibrt,* and get out of 

the scrape by a sudden good mornings and an abrupt 

rush across the street. After such an operation, the 

patients generally endeavour to walk off their embar> 

rassments by a bustling acceleration of motion, as if 

anxious to make the ene^y of their bodies atone for 

the sluggishness of tbeir minds, and prove their cob)- 

mand of limbs, if not of words.-^This is a process I 

can salely reoqnmend; as th^ stretching of my legs, 

and swinging of my amjs, (if duly persevered in>).h^ 
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scarcely, ever failed in. reconciling me to myself, and 
satisfying me that I was in fact a very brisk a^d 
clever personage. I have also obtained considerable 
irelief from reflecting, that those who have the most 
splid sens^ are in. general least gifted with the talent- 
ed prpmpt thojugh superficial smattering, and that I: 
was in the situation of a man ^ho has plenty of 
money at his bankers, although he cannot give change^ 
for a one pound note as often as he may^be asked foi? 
it in. the streets. 

There is a species- of distress, however, occasioned 
by a aup^abundance of these tip-o'-the-tongue qom- 
mon-places, even'moiqp acute than that caused by the 
total want of them. Many a hasty bolt have I made 
across a knee-deep kennel, or down a blind alley, or 
into the sanctuary of a shop, when my keen eye has 
caught a glimpse of my approaching friend Loquax. 
His first Qperation is to harpoon hisprey through the 
button-hole, or grasp his hand till the fingers tingle, 
gradually relaxing his hold while he pours out a tor-, 
rent of voluble impertinence; and if you attempt tp 
redeem your iijoiprisoned limb, he gives it another 
friendly squeeze that brings the tears into your eyes, 
and leaves a faf-sin^ile of your ring indented {ox some 
weeks upon the adjoining finger. Thus have I b^n 
detained on a rainy day in one of the most populous 
thoroughfares of London, stopping the whole living. 
stf:eam of Fleet-street, compelling some to walk intp 
the kenpel, but receiving the elbows of the far greater 
i^umber in Qiy ribs; having my hat repeatedly 
knocked into the puddle by umbrellas^ and once nar:, 
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rowly escapirig the loss of my eye from the point;.of 
a butcher's trayi while my tormentor most inexorably 
persevered in holding my hand and not holding his 
tongue. In vain do I ask him to walk my way ; — he 
never has a moment to spare, though he will waste 
hours in rattling egotism and flippant ribaldry, and I 
must either remain pinned in the predicament I have 
described, or walk a mile or two out of my course till 
I can plan and execute my escape. — As he is a gentle- 
man in every thing but his conduct and conversation, 
I cannot palpably cut him ; for though his nonsense 
goes in at one ear and out at the other, I should not 
like him to try the same experiment with a bullet, 
and I shall therefore be very happy, if this letter, by 
catching his eye, should cause me to lose it when next 
we meet in the public streets. 

My friend Proser has a fund of good qualities, if 
not of good talents, and indeed I have an unfeigned 
respect for him, for I look upon him as indisputably 
one of the worthiest bores in existence. — He is per- 
petually doing some neighbour a good office, some 
little attentive civility for one acquaintance or an- 
other, and we are all of us excessively glad when he 
calls, and amazingly more so when he goes away. 
The fellow, Sir, has such interminable stories, and tells 
them in such a monotonous tone, with such a pro- 
fusion of " say I*s, and says he's," that even when he 
is relating some kindness conferred on ourselves, we 
are only the. more annoyed that we cannot, consist- 
ently with common decency, tell him how very piously 
we wish him at the devil I would rather meet a 
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hysena in the streets, than this very good sort of 
nuisance. When he begins one of his humdrum 
stories, how be traced out Wilson^s Stilton cheese that 
had been left at the ^frong house, and had recovered 
the parcel that Miss Brown had left in the hackney- 
coach, — ^bow have I wished for an earthquake to stop 
him ! — Not that I believe it would, for I suspect him 
to be of close kin to the persevering gentleman men- 
tioned in Josephus, or some of the jest-books, who 
was telling his friend in Cranboume-alley how shab- 
bily their mutual acquaintance Higgins had behaved, 
when they were accidentally parted : — the complainant 
^nbarked next day for India, remained there twenty 
years, and on his return to England, happening to 
meet the same friend, instantly resumed — " Well, Sir, 
this shabby fellow Higgins, about whom I was speak- 
ing to you '* 

These are feelings of which a Frenchman has 
scarcely a conception: he is altogether a different 
animal, compounded, like the Centaur, of two mate- 
rials, and may be described as half snuff-box and half 
chatter-box. These reciprocally minister to each other, 
and combine to make up the character ; for his head 
is always very full of snuff, and his snuff-box is always 
very full of expression. Then they have all a sort 
of freemasonry peculiar to themselves, by which they 
are enabled to maintain a long dialogue in the streets 
without the clumsy intervention of words, or even 
ideas. There is more eloquent amazement in a shrug 
of the shoulders, than in a dozen exclamations, or a 
whole file of printed notes of admiration ; the arch of 



the eyebrows conveys so much archness of meaning ; 
the elevation of the hands is a source of such empha- 
tical conversation ; and the Tabatiirey above all, is so 
infexhatistibie a fund of interlocution,*— that a Ffuriskh 
lounger has no more real oct;dsion fbr a tongue, than 
the Abbe de I'Ep^e's sdiolars, whose fingers supply 
them with a volubihty which natute has denied. I 
have seen a muscular and snuff-box conversation of 
this sort carried on for a considerable length of time 
with a good deal of smartness and repartee, the 
parties meeting, discoursing, and separating, without 
uttering a single syllable beyond two *^ Ahas I" each. 
Among the crowds of Englishmen now flocking to 
Paris, it is to be hoped some philanthropist will draw 
up a digest of these dumb colloquies for the use of 
his pieripatetic count/ymen at home, so as to prevent 
them from standing to stare at and from each other 
when they meet, in all the horror of motionless and 
speechless vacancy. In the mean time, let me recom- 
mend to them to carry a snuff-box, which in similaT 
emeJTJgencies has done special service. I know a gen- 
tleman at tHe head of his profession, who, I verily 
believe, is mainly indebted to this portable succeda- 
neum for the character he enjoys of profundity and 
wisdom ; and I have been so fortunate as to procute 
his receipt for this exteftiporaneous process 6f manti- 
facturing solid sayings. It is as follows: — Haticg 
slowly drawp the golden repository from your waist- 
coat-pocket, give it three distinct taps, and apply the 
contents to your nose with an artificial cough, consist- 
ing of one long pectoral ahoo ! — gefntly flap off the 
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neaHered particles from your friU with th^ kiUBfckles 
of the right hand ; take out your handkerchief with a 
iheattical swing, and, having gradually folded down 
the extremities till it has assumed the form of a sUken 
ball, pass it adiwart the cartilage of your nose^ bend- 
ing it first to the IdTt, then to the right ; aigain -flap 
your frill, return the handkerchief with the same for- 
malities, and by the time you have heaved up another 
ahoo! you will have been able to compose a very so- 
lemn and sententious piece of pomposity. This I take 
to be a most admirable operation; for your opponent's 
attention being occupied by the hocus pocus and 
mummery, he does not perceive the lapse of time by 
which' you enable yourself to get up your impromptu. 
You stand, as it were,^ ten paces off, and deliberately 
take aim at your adversary with a pistol, while h^ 
has nothing but bis natural weapons to trust to, and 
is of course liable to be disabled before he can t4oise 
and strike a blow. People of any delicacy and clean- 
liness may consider the remedy worse than die difr- 
ease^ something like the receipt for overcoming the 
taste of onions by swallowing garlic ; but I am happy 
to inform them that the ultimate operation of cram>- 
mi&g the nostrils is quite unnecessary. You may carry 
your point by merely making a demonstration ; and, 
inAeed, most of our fashionable young gentlemen open 
a snuff-box as the5r do a book, without ever suffering 
tbe<»ntents of cither to penetrate into their heads* 

However, as it is impossible ta hit upon «ny expe- 
j^ieht that shall be universally acteptabk, and as the 
evil is too great and distressing to wait the slow effect 
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of our renewed intercourse with France, I have beeir 
induced to composfe a Convtrsational Almanack^ which^ 
will enable gentlemen to invent topics for sudden coL 
Joquy the whole year round. They who are in the 
habif of making impromptus, best know the great 
time they require, and will best be able to appreciate 
my labours. Before taking a walk, they will have 
nothing to do but look out for the month, and under 
that head they will find, ready cut and dried, all the 
most approved topics adaptedl;o the season ; and thus 
furnished with ready-made fertility, they may sally 
down Fleet-street or Pall Mall, with their wits upon 
the half-cock, ready to fire at .the first game they 
may happen to start. For the accommodation olT 
those who may wish to be thought smart fellows,^ I 
have subjoined a few monthly jokes and puns, which, 
though bad enough in themselves, are sufficiently 
^xnnted for street impromptus, and may be oocaaon- 
ally launched with very satisfactory effect. That the 
dealers in small talk may not be altogether unpro- 
vided, I shall probably add a gossiping diary, by 
nieans of which those who can only get out one day 
in the week may be appropriately loquacious, and 
not trudge along as they do a.t present, evidently at 
a loss flow to dispose of their holiday hilarity, the 
expression of which has been hitherto immemorably 
confined to a whistle or a piece of practical mischief. 

Before our insertion of the Conversational Almanack 
and Monthly Jokes^ I think it right to initiate .my 
readers into the most approved methods of husbanding 
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their wit when they have got it, lest, by the unskil- 
ful management of the weapon I have prepared for 
them, they may wound themselves more severely than 
their enemies, as the awkward handler of a flail gene- 
rally begins by thrashing himself instead of the corn, 
•r— To prevent this untoward occurrence, I have drawn 
up an introductory digest of rules, adapted both to 
pedestrians and the frequenters of regular parties, by 
a careful perusal of which, the reader may enjoy the 
tappiness of being as much hated and fearedas the 
most inveterate wag upon record. 

' 1. Feel your ground before you take a single step, 
and ad.apt yourself to your company. You may find 
yourself among a set of wretches who never read 
Jpe Miller, and yet have comprehension enough to 
understand^ him. — This is fine! — Make the most of 
such a situation, for it is a happiness not often to 
recur. If any aspiring member venture to oppose 
you, crush him without mercy. If you do not know 
what he is going to say, tell him you can help him 
out in that story, should he be at a loss ; if you do, 
cut him short by snatching the sting of the tale from 
him,, and turn it against himself. — You will get the 
laugh, for the audience will be happy to r^uce him 
nearer to their own level by measuring him with you. 
2. Never mind what smart you occasion, provided 
you cap say a smart thing. Your enemy you have a 
right to wound; and with whom can you take a 
liberty, if not with a friend ? A pretty thing, truly, 
if a je9t were to be stifled because it might give pain! 

F 5 
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It would give much more to suppress it ; and if 
others do not like the taste^ how can they exptct ycm 
to swallow it ? 

3. Latin bon-mots are siife if you are svtfe of the 
pronunciation^ for they who understand thetn will 
laugh of course ; and they who do tiot, for fear <of being 
thought ignorant. With women this rtde will not 
apfdy ; do not, tfaerefore^in their society quote Horace, 
or confess yourself a freemason, for they natur^ly 
hate and suspect whatever they are excluded from. 

4. It is a very successftil and laudable practice to 
poach upon Joe's premises, with some poor dog, who 
is fain at night to start the game which you have 

.marked down in the morning. At the '^ven signal 
let fly, and you are sure to kill the prey, dnd perhaps 
some of the company, .with laughter. N. B. Be sure 
that your pointer is staunch ; it would be a sad thing 
were he to run in upon the game himself, instead of 
backing. 

6. When you launch a good thing which is only 
heard by the person next you, wait patiently for a 
pause, and throw it in again in a louder key. Your 
Tieighboiu", pos^bly, will not renew his laugh, but will 
excuse you, well knowing that you cannot sSotA to 
throw away a good thing. 

6. If your party be stupid, and you want an excuse 
for getting away, ^ve vent to some doulfle-^ntendres to 
distress the women. This will answer your purpose, 
for the men must be fools indeed if they do not- kick 
you down stairs. 
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7. In the want of other subjects for jour raiUery 
fmd sneers, personal defects offer a tempting source of 
pleasantry. — ^When your wit has not a leg of its own 
to stand on, it may run sometimes upon your neigh- 
bour'i» wooden one. At least a dozen jokes may be 
endorsed, upon a hump-back ; and you may make a 
famous handle of a long nose. — Take care^ however, 
while making free with another's nose, that he does 
^fiot make free with yours. 

8. If your party be equal to yourself in the know* 
ledge of the books^ or talent for extempore rqaartee, 
laugh immoderately at your own sayings, and pretend 
not to hear theirs. Study also to get next to what is 
called a good audience, or hearty laugher; for laugh- 
ter is catching, though wit is not. 

9. If your companions be decidedly your superiors 
in both these requisites, have a bad head-ach, and be 
silent. — ^You 'Coold not speak to advantage, and it is 
better to be pitied for hav^g a pain -in the head, than 
for having nothing in it. 

10. Mimicry and buffoonery are good substitutes 
for wit. ..Thus you m^y make some use of a prosing 
old put, by listening to him with feigned attention, 
and at the same time dirusting your tongue into the 
opposite cheek. — This will amuse the company, and 
cannot offend the old gentleman, for ^he will be wise 
enough to wish your tongue kept where it is. 

1 1. Beware of quizzing your host too severely, or 
he will not ask you again. Be merry and wise. A 
laugh is a tempting thii^, I own : to is turtle-soup. 
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Always remember that a good dimier is in itself a good 
thing, and the only one that will bear frequent repe* 
tition. 

12. If you have once got a man down, belabour 
him without mercy. Remember the saying of the 
Welch boxer-—'* Ah, Sir, if you knew the trouble I 
had in getting him down, you would not ask me to let 
him get up again.*^ 

13. Invariably preserve your best joke for the last, 
and when you have uttered it, follow the example now 
.set you by taking your leave. 



SONG— TO FANNY. 

Thy bloom is soft, thine eye is bHgbf, 

And rose-buds are tby lips, my Fanny ; 
Thy glossy hair is rich with light. 

Thy form unparagon'd by any ; 
But thine is not the brief array 

Of diarms ^hich time is sure to borrow. 
Which accident may blight to*day. 

Or sickness undermine to-morrow. . 

No-^thine is that immortal grace 

J^/Vhkh. ne'er shall pass from thy possession. 
That moral beauty of the face 

Which constitutes its sweet ezpressicm ; 
This shall preserve thee what thou art. 

When age thy blooming tints has shaded. 
For while thy looks reflect thy he^. 

How can their charms be ever faded ? 
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Nor^ Fanny^ can a love like mine 
With, time decay^ in sickness falter; 

'Tis like thy beauty — half divine^ 
' Bom of the soul^ and cannot altei: : 

For when the body's mortal doom 
Our earthly pilgrimage shall seyer^ ^ 

^Our spirits shall their loves resume^ 
United in the skies for ever. 



HOW TO OBTAIN THE CAP OF 
FORTUNATUS. 

'' He that within his bounds will keep^ 
May baffle all disasters; 
To fortune and fate commands he may give^ 

Which worldlings call their masters; , 

He may dance^ he may laugh^ he may sing^ he may quaiF^ 

May be mad^ may be sad^ may be jolly ; . * 
He may walk without fear> he may deep without care. 
And a fig for the world and its folly." 

Wi$ BeHared. 

In the deep serenity of an autumnal evening, I 
placed myself upon the terrace of the chateau at 
Versailles to enjoy the setting sun, the rays of which 
enamelled the glassy surface of the waters before me 
with a golden bloom, burnished the bronze figures of 
the marble fountains. by which I was surrounded, 
ghstened like fire upon the windows of the great 
gallery, illuminated by reflections from the wall of 
mirrors within ; and, after flickering along the case- 
ments of the eastern wing, threw a rosy tinge over 
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the Bois de Satory where it is embosomed, the leaves 
of which were as motionless as if the whole wood were 
already reposing in the first flush of sleep. Having 
recently visited the stupendous aqueducts of Buc and 
Marly^ works worthy of the ancsent Romans, and 
observed how the Whole of the cireomjaceift country 
was perforated with tunnels and reservoirs for -the 
supply of the palace, I doubted whether that pile, 
with its six thousand Tooms. had cost so much human 
labour as the various subterraneous works radiating 
from it. in all directions ; and I ajppreciated the diffi- 
culties to be overcome when the vain-glorious Louis 
Quatorze resolved to conquer nature, and to make this 
spot, situated upon a satidy height, the most cel^ 
brated place in all Europe for ^ose elaborate play- 
things, its waterworks. All around me were the 
evidences of his apotheosis and deification. In the 
baths of Ap<Jlo I imd seen him sculptured as that 
deity, while the matchless chisel of 6iTai:don had 
been prostituted to the representation of his six mis- 
tresses, as attenilant nymphs, performing the most 
menial offices about his person. On the ceiling of the 
great gallery I had gsaei upon the paintings of Le 
:Brun, in which he appears wielding the thunder of 
Jupiter, while Venus, Diana, and Juno, were on ail 
sides compellckl to wear the faces of his shameless 
courtesans. When I reflected that the greater part 
of ^ui^pe was convulsed with war by his mad at- 
tempts at foreign supremacy, at the very moment th^t 
the whole resources of the country were laviished for 
.the gratification of his magmficence-itnd bis vices at 
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iiome, I endeavoured to calculate how much actual 
eqoyment had probably been attamed by that indi- 
vidual .for whom so many millions of men had sacnu 
"fi^ed theirs. 

When the decrepit monardi Mnas obliged to be 
wheeled abo«it bis stately terraces in sai arm*^hair, 
he could hardly failUo dra^.humiliatii^ compaiisofid 
between the pdsied > reality of his fleshly limbs^ a&d 
the divine symmetry of his marble portraits; nor 
e^uld he well avoid sharing the feeling dT Vespasian, 
Wh6, beiiig flattered upon his death-bed, exclaimed in 
bitter spirit, ^^O yes, I feel that I am becoming a god.**^ 
Btft'we will 'tafce him in tfae^vigour of his health aiid 
youth, without avinling ourselves of Baeon^s observa- 
tion, that it is a sad tbii^ to have nothing farth^ to 
desire and a thousand things to fear; or -of his equally 
apposite position, that monarchs are like the heavenly 
bodies; irhieh have a great deal of glory and very 
little repose. Legitimate as he was, and misgoverning 
by unquestionable right divine, it will still be;.ad- 
ixiitted that he bad but five senses, or inlets of bodily 
pteasure ; and Natimre herself, in the beneficent equa- 
lity ^f her dispensations, has jHrevented us from usurps- 
ing atiy undue share of jdeasurable sensation^ by 
ittniting our capacities to that portion of enjoyment 
Whidi is pretty much within the reach of all classes. 
She has Tiot only placed a sentinel at eadi gate to 
warn us against over-indulgence, but has provided an 
e^fnress and CompKcated economy by which she com- 
pels us to reject every excess with disgustandloathing 
A king cannot-devour more thaii one £imer in a. day 
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a peasant eats no less ; and as to the different quali- 
ties of the ingredients^ custom, which makes the 
soldier's ^^ flinty and steel couch of war his thrice 
driven bed of down,^^ produces the same effects in an 
opposite direction, and renders the banquet of the 
palace not more stimulant or palatable than the frugal 
meal of the cottage. Probably it is less so, if there be 
any truth in the old adage, that health is the most 
exquisite cook^ and hunger the best sauce. It is the 
same with the other senses as with the appetite. You 
cannot discount life and spend it before it is due. 
You cannot live upon the capital of your body, in- 
stead of contenting yourself with its legal interest, 
without inevitable exhaustion and poverty. Your 
portion being limited, the more you condense your 
gratifications, the more you curtail their duration, and 
the more inevitably do you condemn yourself to the 
horrors of debility, satiety, tsedium, and ennui. This 
is the lot of those kings who, having blunted and 
worn out those sensations by abuse, sit down in a 
blank and torpid desolation, and would willingly, like 
the Roman emptor, offer an immense reward for the 
discovery of a new pleasure. Henry the Eighth and 
Francis of France, in their meeting oh the field of 
Grold Cloth, had completely exhausted, in fourteen 
days, all the means of gratification which the wealth 
and genius of their respective countries could supply or 
devise ; and when we recollect the enormous riches of 
King Solomon^ and his multifarious luxuries, among 
whidi we should^ perhaps, be hardly warranted in 
including his seven hundred wives and three hundred 
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concubineSj^e need not wonder at his declaring that 
all was vanity and vexation of spirit. 

These, it may be urged, are the mere pleasures of 
sense, which are for all classes equally grovelling and 
evanescent ; but the high in station may still preserve 
a wider range over the pure world of intellect, and 
all those enduring delights that emanate from the 
head and heart. Alas i the spirit and matter whereof 
we are compounded are fellow-travellers, one of whom 
cannot be goaded beyond his strength without fa- 
tiguing the other. We cannot exhaust the body by 
intemperance without debauching and emasculating 
the mind;, and even where a rare course of personal 
temperance has preserved the faculties unimpaired, it 
.is almost impossible to drink largely of power without 
superindudng that mental intoxication which has pre- 
cipitated SO: many rulers into the mischievous pranks 
of ambition. Where it assumes not this active tenr 
dency, it is apt to bemuddle its victim into that mor- 
bid and pitiable ^tate of fretful lethargy termed En- 
nui. As nothing is so deplorable as the want of a 
want, there is not one of us who would not be a mLse^ 
rable loser by being " as happy as a king.*" They 
are the spoilt children of Fortune, and, like the juve- 
nile members of the class, are too often wayward, pee- 
vish, and ill at ease. As to the pleasures of intellect, 
LfOrd Walpole's Researches have not been able to re- 
deem many royal authors from the dust ; for it 4s much 
easier to win and wear a dozen crowns, than to achieve 
a single wreath of bays. Too busy or too indolent 
for literary pursuits, they read despatches instead of 
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books, and pennon laureates instead of perusing them. 
Reasons of state equally debar them from the solace 
M those delights that emanate from the heart. Cupid 
is a Carbonaro ^ho owns no allegiance to thrones ; 
there is no sweet courtship in Courts : a king goes a 
wooing in the person of his privy counsellors, marries 
one whom he never saw, to please the nation, al whkh 
he is the master only to be its slave ; views his bride 
with indifference or dislike, and is generally cut off 
from those domestic enjoyments which constitute the 
highest charms of existence. Friendship cannot d&tr 
itself as a substitute, for equality is the basia of tWt 
delicious sentiment, and he who wears a crown is at 
once prevented by station, and prohibited by etiquette, 
firom indulging in any communion of hearts. Verily 
he ought to be exempted from all other taxes, since 
he pays quite enough already for his painful pre^eini^ 
nence. 

If it be bad to have nothing to hope for, it is not 
much better to have every thing to fear. It is humili- 
ating enough for such exalted personages to be perpe- 
tually giddy with the height they have dttsihed ; to 
envy the meanest mortal who can exclaim that 

^' Treason has done Ms -worst ; nor steely nor poison^ 
Malice domestic^ foreign levy^ nothing 
Can touch him farther ;"-— ■ 

to be incapacitated from looking out upon die face of 
nature or art without encountering some impertinent 
memento. If they gaze tipon an eclipse, they ace 
forthwith perplexed with fear of cimnge; the full 
inoon snubs them with the reflection that they, like 
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her, have accomplished th^ «pbere-^tb«t they cannot 
become greater, and have nothmg left but to dedine 
and wane; the high tide twite them with the CODad^ 
ousnesB that they have been raised by the flood of 
fortune, and may subside again with its ebb; a natural 
storm catechises them about the chances of a pcditiGill 
one ; a volcano thunders theni a lesson upon eompi'^ 
racies of the Carbonari ; and they cannot open a book 
wfthout being schooled by croaking ravens as to the 
instability of human grandeur. All the dethroned 
monarchs^ from Nebuchadnezzar and Belshazzar down 
to Napoleon, are flung in then* face ; they aire plea- 
santly reminded that the lightning strikes the tallest 
towers first ; that those who are the' most elevated have 
the farthest to fall; that when the sportsman Death 
goes outva-shooting, it is a matter of perfect indifi^ 
ferenee to him whether he launches his arrow through 
the cottage casement, or the window of the palace «; 
and that in inany a royal cemetery— 

'' Here's an acre eoWn^ indeed^ 
. With the richest royal seed 

That the earth did e'er suck in 

Since the first man died for sin. 

Here are sands^ ignoble things^ 

Dropt firom the royal sides of kings/' 

Well might Napoleon, in the plenitude of his power, 
revett with a sad complacency to the days of his child- 
hood, declaring that he even recollected with- delight 
the smell of the earth in Corsica ; and that the hap- 
piest period of his existence was when he was roaming 
the streets of Paris as an engineer subaltern, to disco- 
ver a cheap place for dining ! 
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As the ocean is subject to unreponng tides, to pre- 
veht it from stagnating, so is the human mind des- 
tined to a perpetual ebb and flow of excitement, that it 
may be stimulated to fresh enterprises, and thus con- 
duce to the general advancement of the species, by 
the developement of individual activity. The mental 
hunger must be gratified as duly as the corporeal ; 
and, unfortunately, there is this analogy between them^ 
that whatever either of them tastes it destroys : the 
vulgar adage, that ^^ we cannot have our cake and eat 
it too,^ is equally apfdicable to the feast of reason. 
Air that has remained a certain time in the lungs be- 
comes unfit for the purposes of respiration, and what* 
ever has once passed through the mind loses with , 
its novelty its power of future gratification. Some 
pleasures, like the horizon, recede as we advance 
towards them ; others, like butterflies, are crushed by 
being caught. Reader^ didst thou ever see a squirfel 
in a cage, galloping round and round, without moving 
a step forward ? or the same animal at liberty, jump- 
ing from bough to bough of a hazel-tree/ and shaking 
the ripe nuts into a pond beneath, in his anxiety to 
catch them ? Art thou bustling — enterprising — ^grasp- 
ing, and yet disappointed, thou hast seen an exact 
portrait of thyself. Pleasure unattained is the hare 
which we hold in chase, cheered on by the ardour of 
competition, the exhilarating cry of the dogs^ the 
shouts of the hunters, the echo of the horn, the ambi- 
tion of being in at the death. Pleasure attained is 
the same hare banging up in the sportsman^s larder, 
worthless, disregarded, despised, dead. 



THE CAP OF FORTUNATU«. 1 17. 

As an epicure in the enjoyment of life, I thank the 
gods that, bjr placing me above want and below riches, 
they have given me httle to fear and much to hope. 
I rejoice that so large a portion of enjoyment remuns 
unpossessed, that I have spoilt so httle by usage, and 
that seven-eighths of the world remain yet to be con- 
quered, at least in hope. The ancients were quite 
wise in placing that goddess at the bottom of Pan- 
dora's box ; it was like making the last-drawn ticket, 
after a succession of blanks, the capital prize* Oh the 
matter-of-factness of imaginatioa — ^the actuality of re^ 
veries — ^the bond fide possession of those blessings 
which we enjoy in hope — ^the present luxury of antici- 
pation ! These are the only enjoyments which cannot 
be taken from us, which are beyond the reach of the 
bUnd fury with the abhorred shears, or her sightless 
sister of the ever-revolving wheel. To the winds do 
I cast. the counting-house morality inculcated in the 
story of the milk-maid with her basket of eggs, Aliias- 
char with his pannier of crockery, and all such musty 
apologues of the fabulists. There is a loss in break- 
ing eggs or cracking teapots, but is there no gain in 
fancying oneself, for however short a period, a princess 
or a grand vizier, and revelling in all the deUcious 
sensations which those respective dignities confer upon 
the imaginary, but withhold from the real incumbent P 
Surely, if the fancied delight be real, and the positive 
enjoyment of those stations illusory, the non-possessor 
has the best of the bargain. Credo quod habeo^ et 
habeo. It is incredible what riches and estates I hold 
by this tenure. I pity the title-deed proprietors of 
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manors, parks, and mansions, who, keying them in 
fear, Imd quitting them with regret, may truly extlfum 
from tjieir narrow tombs— 

'^ Of woods tauk plains^ apd Wh and valeii^ 
Qf fields vfxd meads^ of parks imd.pfdes^ 
Of all I had^ tl^ I possess^ — 
I need no more — I have no less. 

I have but to put on my Fortunatus^s cap, and alji 
such domains are mipe, for I have the full enjoyment, 
as I walk through them, or gaze over the park-paling, 
of aQ the prospects they present — the breezes they w^t, 
the song of dieir birds, the hum of their bees,^Uie 
fragrance and the beauty of their flowers. Like Selr 
kirk in Fernandez, ^^ I am monarch of all I survey,^ 
^and *^ my right there is none to dispute.^ Nor is my 
omnivorous mind easily satiated. The Marquis of 
Stafford?s gallery is mine — Lord Spencer^s collection 
is mine ; and mine more than theirs, for I am probably 
less satiated with gazing uppn their beauties. Font- 
hil},. Knole, Petworth, Blenheim, Piercefield, the Lea- 
sowes, are not only mine, but Windsor Castle and 
Happton-court ; and, as I have as unbounded a 
stomach for palaces as the builder of the latter, I keep 
the Louvre, Versailles, Fontainebleau, and Compiegpe 
fbt my summer residences, when I make my annual 
e::iQDrnpn to Calais in the steam-bps^t All these my 
est^jblishmentfr cost menot a farthing for tfi^ir maipr 
^teiiaQce. I live in no fear of losiiig them ; I stand in 
no^aw^ of thieves; fire g^ves me qQ apprebensjiQn ; I 
as little dread the wateiy St.. Swithin, lest t}ie dionp 
diould injuxe my pictures and statues; I 9m unvir 
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sited by tax-gatherers, and untormented by servants. 
Mine is the only secret by which so ricji a man may 

be so perfectly at his ease. Th^n my literary di&* 

tiixctions ! I £^m a regular lion among the biues every 
time that my imaginiation walks out of its den : X am. 

conver6azioned by the Countess of C , routed by 

the Marchioness of S , read by the public, praised 

by the critics, courted by the Row, In due course I 
become as good an LL. D. as Dr. Pangloss ; and 
were I to recapitulate all the literary honours I 
achieve by the same process, I fear the reader would 
ei^tend to me the worthy Doctor^s subsequent dignity, 
and set me downfor an A double S. 



FEBDINANDi MENDEZ PINTO. 



Ferdiaand Mendez Pinto was but a type of thee^ thou liar 
of the first magnitude \"-^Lave/or Low, 



Mo^T of our book collectors are familiar with — 
The Fciyage and Tmvaiie of Hir John Maundevile, 
Knight, which' treateth of the way to Hierusa/em, and 
marvayles of Inde : and it i» well known that thi» 
bold seeker, and fearless assertory of incrediUe adven- 
tures, left England in 1322 ; visited .Tartary about 
ball a century after Maroo F<Ao ; religiously declined 
marrying the Soldun of Egypt's daughter, because; he 
would not renounoe Ghii^tiaiuty ; aiid> after wander- 
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ing for thirty-four years through the realms of Inde, 
and being long reputed dead, returned to publish his 
adventures, scrupulously qualifying his most astound- 
ing relations with some such words as these : — thei 
seyney or men seyne, but I have not sene it. The ori- 
ginal English MS. is in the Cotton Library, but the 
reader, on referring to the Tatler, No. 264, will be 
amused with Addison^s pretended discovery of these 
writings, and the pleasant fiction of " the freezing 
and thawing of several short speeches which Sir John 
made in the territories of Nova Zembla.'^ 

Although the name of Ferdinand Mendez Pinto, 
the Mandeville of Portugal, have passed into a by- 
word in England, being commonly ^sed as a para- 
phrase for mendacity, little or nothing is known of his 
history or travels ; and as this strange work is not 
now of common occurrence, I propose to translate, for 
the benefit of your readers, such occasional passages 
as most amusingly illustrate his circumstantial exag- 
gerations — all of which he narrates as an eye-witness ; 
and thus at the same time exemplify the credulity of 
of an age which was content to receive such marvels 
as authentic records. His first chapter is a short 
biographical sketch of his life, before embarking for 
India, probably the most veracious portion of the 
whoje narrative, and I shall therefore give it as nearly 
as possible in his own words, using only the privilege 
of abridgment. — " Whenever I reflect on my con- 
tinual struggles, troubles, and anxiety, ance my very 
infancy, I feel great reason to reproach Fortune, as if 
her glory were* only founded upop her cruelty: but 
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when I call to mind my manifold perils and trials in 
the Indies-^that it has pleased God to relieve me 
from the persecution of the blind Fury — to preserve 
my life, and place, me safe in port, where I may leave 
to my children, for memorial and inheritance, this 
rude and imperfect work, I feel how grateful I ought 
to be to the Giver of all mercies. 1 write for my 
children, that they may know the wonderful hazards 
I encountered in twenty-one years, having been thir« 
teen times captive, and seventeen times sold to the 
Indians and savages of Ethiopia, Arabia Felix, China, 
Tartary, Madagascar, Sumatra, and many other 
kin^oms and states of that oriental Archipelago, at 
the extremity of Asia, which the Chinese, Siamese, 
Gueos, and Luquinese justly term the eyelids of the 
world, and of which I shall hereafter more fully treat ^; 
whereby they may learn what is to be effected by 
courage, fortitude, and perseverance, in every pinch and 
extremity of Fate. Thanking God, therefore, for his 
singular favours, and owning all my sufferings to be 
the consequences of my sins, I take for the beginning 
of my work the time that I passed in Portugal, where 
I lived till I was ten or twelve years old, in the misery 
and poverty of my father's house, in the town of 
Monte Mor Ouelho ; when an uncle, desirous of pro- 
moting my fortune, and withdrawing me from the 
blind indulgence of my mother, carried me to Lisbon, 
and placed me in the service of an illustrious and 
wealthy lady. This happened on St. Lucy'^s Day, the 
13th of December, 1521, the same on which they cele- 
brated the funeral ceremony of our late king, Don 
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EmanueV of happy memory, which is the very earliest 
thing I can recollect. — After having been one year 
and a half in the service of this lady, an affair occurred 
which placed my life in instant jeopardy ; so that to 
escape from death I left her house in all haste, being 
so bewildered, and overcome with terror, that I knew 
not whither I fled, until I arrived at the Port de 
Fedra, and bdield a galley loading with horses for 
Setuval^ where the king, l5on John the Third, whom 
God absolve ! then held his Court, on account of the 
great plague with which many parts of the kingdom 
were infested. Embarking in this galley, I sailed the 
next day ; but, alas ! no sooner were we fairly out at 
sea than we were attacked by a French corsair, who, 
unexpectedly boarding us with fifteen or twenty men, 
carried our vessel. After having stripped and pil- 
laged us, they took out our cargo, with six thousand 
ducatis, and then scuttled and sunk the galley, so that 
out of our crew of seventeen not one escaped slavery. 
As they were freighted with arms for the Mahometans, 
they bound us hand and foot, intending to sell us for 
slaves ip Barbary ; but at the end of thirteen days it 
pleased Fortune that, about sunset, they discovered 
a ship, to which they gave chase all night, following 
in her track, like old corsairs accustomed to such bri- 
gandage, and running alongside towards day-break, 
they fired three guns and boarded her, killing six 
Portuguese and ten or twdve slaves. 

^^ It proved to be a large and goodly vessel belong- 
ing to a Portuguese merchant, called Sylvestre 6od- 
inho, coining from St. Thomas's, with a great quan- 
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tity of sugar and slaves, woith 40,000 ducats; so 
that having now such a rich booty, the corsairs aban- 
doned their plan of going to Barbary, and set sail for 
the coast of France, taking with'them as slaves such 
of our crew as were capable of assisting them in their 
navigation. As for me, and the others who remained, 
they landed us by night at a place called Melides, 
where we remained all miserably naked, and covered 
with wounds, from the blows and lashes we had re- 
ceived. In this pitiable state we arrived next morn- 
ing at St. James de Cacen, and here our sufferings 
were relieved^ principally by a lady named Donna 
Beatrix, daughter of Count Villanova; when, after 
being cured of our wounds, we all betook ourselves 
whithersoever we thought we might best mend our 
fortunes. For my part, poor as I was, I wandered with 
six or seven companions in misery to Setuval, where 
good fortune instantly placed me in the service of 
Francisco de Faria, a gentleman in the household of 
the grand commander of St. James, who, in reward 
of four years service, gave me to the aforesaid com- 
mander, to act as chamberlain, which I did for eigh- 
teen months. But as the wages then paid were in- 
sufficient for my support, necessity compelled me to 
quit him ; though I availed myself of his influence to 
obtain permission for embarking to the Indies, being 
resolved to try my fortune in the )«]ast, and submit to 
whatever good or ill fate imght be reserved for me 
in those unknown and remote countries.^' 

On the 1 1th of March, 1537, our traveller set sail 
with a fleet of five ships, and arrived safely at Mozam- 
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hique, whence they were ordered by the governor to 
proceed to Diu, as he was in daily expectation of the 
armies of the Grand Turk, to avenge the loss of Sul- 
tan Bandar, King of Cambay, whom the said gover- 
nor had put to death the year before.— On their pas- 
sage from Diu to the Straits of Mecca, they were 
audaciously attacked by a privateer of inferior force, 
upon whom, however, they retaliated with such de- 
structive effect, that all the crew, consisting of eighty, 
were killed or drowned, with the exception of five, 
whom they made prisoners. One of these was the 
captain, who, upon being put to the torture, con- 
fessed that he was a renegado Christian, having been 
born at Cedenha, but that becoming enamoured of a 
beautiful Greek Mahometan, he had renounced (Hiris- 
tianity and marred her. Earnest and friendly pro- 
posals were made to him to abandon his errors, and 
resume the Catholic faith ; all which he resisted with 
the most unshaken obstinacy and resolution. ^' Where- 
upon,'' says our traveller, " the captain infallibly con- 
cluding that this abandoned miscreant was not to be 
won from his blindness and heresy, in not believing 
the thrice holy Catholic faith, became suddenly in- 
spired with such a lively zeal and vehement love of 
God, that he tied him neck and heels, and having 
attached a la^ge stone to his neck, cast him into the 
sea, where the wretch now shares the torments of his 
Mahomet, and keeps him company in the other worlds 
for having been his disciple in this." 

Giving this extract as a short specimen of the more 
authentic, or, at least, the more credible portion of 
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his narrative, I shall cite a few equally brief pas- 
sages, illustrative of those marvellous statements, and 
stupendous assertions, which have occasioned the 
name of Ferdinand Mendez Pinto to be generally 
mentioned with the complimentary cognomen of 
'' the Liar/' 

It will hardly be expected that any summary or 
analysis of his book should be attempted, when the 
reader is informed, that it consists of 229 closely 
printed chapters, into which we shall therefore only dip 
hap-hazard, as if consulting the Virgilian lots, and 
leave the result to declare its own auguries. And here 
it is at least consolatory, that we are never deluded 
by hearsay, nor fobbed off, as in the case of Sir John 
Maundevile, with — " thei seyne— or men seyne, but I 
have not sene it ;'' for honest Pint^ is very properly 
scrupulous upon these points, and scorns to be satis- 
fied with any thing less than ocular demonstration. 
It is true, that both himself and the captain of the 
vessel, Antonio de Faria, did occasionally entertain 
very grave doubts as to the marvellous averments of 
their Chinese pilot, Similau, who disdained any other 
reply to their injurious suspicions than forthwith to 
carry his vessel into the very thick and centre of the 
ivonders he had described, and submit them to the 
evidences of their seven senses. Opening the pon- 
derous tome at a venture, we seem to be poaching 
upon the manor of Bishop Poiitoppidan, expect- 
ing with every line to catch a kraken, such is the 
abundance of large fishes and other sea-game with 
which we are instantly environed. Even our tra. 
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veller, accustomed as he was to portentous spectacles, 
acknowledges that he was somewhat startled at the 
sight.—" We arriTed at length at a port called Bux- 
iphalem^ in the 49th degree north, where we saw an 
infinity of fishes and serpents, of such strange forms, 
that I can hardly describe them without terror. In 
this place we beheld some in the form of ray-fish, 
which we called Peixes MantaSj above four fathoms in 
circumference, with a muzzle like an ox ; others like 
enormous lizards, spotted black and green, having 
tliree rows of bristles on the back, extremely sharp, 
aod as thick as an arrow, with others all over the 
body, though not so thick. These fish occasionally 
bristle up like porcupines, which renders them very 
dreadful to behold. They have a very black and 
pointed snout, mth sharp teeth, a foot and a half 
long, issuing from the jaws like the tufiks of a wild 
boar, which the Chinese call Piichissuchoens. Here, 
also, we saw another sort, having the whde body 
extremely black, like the fish we call the Miller's 
Thumb, but so prodigiously large, that the head 
alone is six paces across^ and when they extend their 
fins in the water they appear a fathom broad. I 
shall pass over in silence the innumerable other 
species we saw, as being forrign to my subject; — 
suffice it to say, that during the two nights we passed 
in this spot we never thought ourselves in safety, 
on account of the lizardi^, whales, fish, and serpents, 
by whidi we were surrounded; espedally as ^e 
heard such a constant hissing, flapping, and neighing 
of seaJiorses, which abound in these parts, that words 
cannot describe the uproar/' — Chap. 71. 
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In the very next chapter we encounter a race of 
^ftnts^ y^hom subsequent travellers thought proper to 
transplant to Patagonia, whence, however, they have 
been ejected by more accurate navigators ; and these 
lofty specimens of humanity threaten to bceotne ex- 
tinct, unless revived by some voyager not less spkn^ 
didi mendax than the subject of our article. — In the 
absence of the American sea-serpent, and the mermaid 
discovered in the Hebrides, of which a ciricumstantial 
account generally runs through the papers every two 
or three years, we may put forward the following nar- 
rative, which it is not improbable suggested td Swift 
the first idea of the Brobdignaggians. 

" Continuing our voyage, both by rowing and sail- 
ing, and turning our prow according to the serpentine 
course of the river, we arrived ne^tt morning before 
a veiy high mountain called Botinqfau^ whence ran 
many rivers of fresh water. In this mountain there 
was a quantity of tigers, rhinoceroses, lions, ounces, 
and other wild beasts, which, leaping and crying, 
by reason of their natural ferocity, made a cruel war 
upon the weaker animals, such ast stags, wiM-boars, 
monkeys, baboons, apes, wolves^ and foxes, which we 
contemplated for a long time with wonderful plieasme,* 
occasionally dbouting aU at once to frighten tifem, 
wheifeat they were little idormed, not being aocus- 
tomed to the pursuit of hunters. On leaving this 
mountain we encountered ^another, not less wild atid 
savage, called Gangitarum, beyond wkidi all the 
country is very rugged^ and almost inaoeessibk. 
Simiku informed as, that edrtain meo, called Gigan- 
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Aos, dwelt at the foot of^ this places who were of enoi^ 
mous size, living like bnites upon the spoils of the 
chase, or upon the rice which the Chinese merchants 
brought them fr(»n Catan, and bartered with them for 
furs. He assured us that more than 200,000 skins were 
annually exported, which the Chinese consumed for the 
lining of winter robes, carpeting, and counterpanes. 
Antonio de Faria, much astonished at this, but still 
more at the stature of these GigatihoSy begged 
the pilot to procure him the sight of one, assur- 
ing him that it would be more gratifying to him 
than to possess all the treasures of China; to 
which Similau replied, — ^ Signor Captain, as I see 
that this is essential, both to preserve my credit 
with you, and to impose silence upon those who 
murmur and make mockerv of me when I relate 
things which they consider so many fables ; in order 
that by one truth they may judge of another, I swear 
ta you, that before sunset you shall see a couple of 
these people, and speak to them, on condition that 
you do not go ashore as you have hitherto done, 
fcnr fear any misfortune should happen; for I assure 
you that these Oigauhos are naturally so brutal and 
jSerce, that they live upon flesh and blood like the 
beasts of the forest.' Among the thick trees and 
wild mountains that inclosed us as we advanced, there 
was such an infinite number of apes, monkeys, foxes,* 
wolves, stags, wild-boars, and similar animals, that 
they encumbered and impeded one another, making 
such a loud noise that we could not hear ourselves 
ipeak, which amused us for some time; until, upon 
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turliing a point of land, we saw a young boy, with- 
out any beard, driving before him six or seven cows, 
which had been pasturing thereabout. Similau having 
made signs to him, he immediately stopped; and when, 
we had gained the bank where he was, Similau showed 
him a piece of green taffeta, whereof these savages are 
immoderately fond. Upon asking him by signs whether 
he Would buy it, he replied with a voice very much 
broken, Quiteu—parau —Juu^ fan — words which we 
could not understand. Antonio de Faria then com- 
manded that three or four yards of this taffeta should 
be given to him, as well as six pieces of china, which 
the savage having taken one after another, he appeared 
transported with joy, and cried out — Purpacanipochy 
pilaca hufiangtie doreu; which we could no more com- 
prehend than the preceding. Leaving his cows by the 
river, he then ran off into the woods, being clothed in 
the skin of a tiger, his feet and arms naked, his head 
uncovered, and having no other weapon than a stick 
burnt at the end. As to his height, by what we 
could guess, it was above seven feet and a half; but 
we were much astonished when, in a quarter of an 
hour after, he returned, bearing upon his shoulders 
a live stag, and accompanied by thirteen people, eight 
men and five women, who led with them three cows, 
and danced together to the sound of a drum, on 
which, from time to time, they struck five times, 
then clapped their hands, and cried, Cur cur hinau 
falem. All these people, both male and female, 
were clothed exactly alike, except that the women 
wore large tin bracelets on the middle of their anns, 
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and had much longer hair than the men, which they 
decorated with flowers : they had also round timr 
necks chains of red shells, as Ittrge as oyster-shells; 
All of them bad a very savage look, Tritb thick lips^ 
flat noses^large nostrils, and the rest of the body enor- 
mous, though not so much so as we had imaghied ; 
for Antonio de Faria, having caused them to be 
measured, found that the taUest did not exceed ^ght 
feet in height, excepting an old man, who was nearly 
six inches more. As to the women, they were hardly 
seven and a half feet high ; and to judge by their looks, 
I should deem them very coarse and gross, and lesfi^ 
reasonable than any people we have ever encou»tere4' 
Antonio de Faria, highly gratified that we had not 
come there for nothing, gave them sixty pieces of 
china^ a piece of green taffeta, and a basket full of 
pepper, whereat they were so delight^d^ that throw- 
ing themselves upon the ground, and lifting their 
hands to heaven, they all said at once, Fumguahileu 
opumguapau lapaon, lapaon, lapaon — which we took 
for expressions of gratitude and thanks/' — Ghap. 72, 

Our next dip into this* mfurellous tome conveys us 
to the city of Pekin, in China^ which he introduces ta 
us with a candid and ingenuous profession of his own 
simplicity and truth, that ought to disarm criticism, 
and procure him implicit credence from all those who 
are not incurably sceptical, or needlessly disposed to 
cavil at the following relation, made, it must be re- 
membered, by an eye-witness. 

" As my design in writing this book is solely to 
bequeath it to my children, as an alphabet wherein 
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they may trace my labdnrs and travels, I care little 
about the form and style of its composition; for it 
appears to me much better to leave these things to 
nature, and simply to describe matters as I saw them, 
without amusing myself with hyperboles or drcum^ 
locutions. I shall therefore proceed to state, that die 
city of Pekin is situated forty-one degrees north; 
bdng, according to some, thirty, and accoiding to 
others, fifty leagues in circumference, but the lattelr 
estimate includes the suburbs. On the inside the 
walls are lined with fine porcelain, and decorated with 
painted lions and gilt banners. It contains five hun- 
dred large palaces, called houses of the Son of the 
Sun, where are maintained all those soldiers who have 
been wounded in the king''s service, generally amount-^ 
ing to about a hundred thousand in number. We 
saw a very long street, with low houses, where re-< 
sided twenty-four thousand watermen, the king^s 
rowers; and another of the same construction a full 
league long^ where there were fourteen thousand 
cooks belonging to the Court ; and a third of similar 
form, where we beheld an infinity of women of the 
town, who are exempted firom the tribute paid by the 
regular courtesans. In this quarter also dwell all the 
washerwomen, amounting, as we were told, to more 
than a hundred thousand ; and in the same enclosure 
are tliirteen hundred noble and sumptuous houses, 
some of them containing, a thousand.people, for the 
religious of both sexes* We saw, also, a good, number 
of houses having large gardens attached to them, and 
even thick woods, stocked with game and deer of all 
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sorts.'" Ghap. 104.--^ — In fact, the wonders they saw* 
were so manifold and bewildering, that the poor man 
says it would be impossible to enumerate them at 
that time, although he would certainly resume die: 
subject, and give a more detailed account upon some 
future occasion ; a pledge which he shortly after re- 
deems with the following touching expression of his 
regret that he should have committed himself to so 
difficult ar task. 

** This city of Pekin, of which I have promised to 
speak more fully, is so prodi^ous, and the sights to 
be seen therein so remarkable, that I almost repent* 
my undertaking, which, to say the truth, I hardly 
know how to set about; for we are not to suppose 
that it is such a city as Rome, Constantinople, Venice, 
Paris, London, Seville, or Lisbon ; nor that any Eu- 
ropean city, however populous and famous, can be 
compared with it. Neither can any of the celebrated, 
places beyond the confines of Europe pretend to rival 
it in its stupendous buildings, excessive riches, won- 
derful abundance, innumerable population, its great 
commerce, and infinite vessels; its courts of peace, 
justice, government, and other institutions. By the 
chronicles of the king of China, it appears that this^ 
city is thirty leagues in circumference, without reckon- 
ing the suburbs, in which latter are many astonishing 
things, whereon I might enlarge if I thought proper. 
It is enclosed with a double wall of hewn stbne, of 
great thickness^ with, three hundred and sixty gisttes, 
each having a barbican of two very high towers, sur- 
rounded by ditches, over which there is a drawbridge. 
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At each gate is an officer, with four halberdiers, who 
are obliged to give an account of every thing that 
enters or passes out. Within these walls are three 
thousand eight hundred pagodas or temples, where 
are continually sacrificed a great number of birds and 
beasts, all wild, which they hold to be a more accept- 
able offering than the tame ones, according to the 
assertion of their priests, who thus pass upon them a 
great abuse for an article of faith. This city has, 
moreover, twelve hundred canals, niade by the kings 
and people of former days, which are three fathoms 
deep and twelve broad, traversing the streets in every 
direction, over which are bridges built upon arcades, 
with columns at each end, and benches for the passen- 
gers. Four fairs every day are held in the different 
quarters, where we saw an immense abundance of 
silks, brocades, cloth of gold, linen and cotton goods, 
skins of martens and ermines, musk, aloes, fine porce- 
lain, gold and silver plate, pearls, gold in ingots and 
dust, and such like articles, whereat we were all much 
astonished. I should want words were I to attempt 
a description of the quantities of the other things, 
such as metals of all sorts, coral, cornelian, crystal, 
quicksilver, vermilion, ivory, cloves, nutmegs, mace, 
ginger, tamarisks, cinnamon, pepper, cardamoms, bo- 
rax, flower of honey, sandal, sugar, fruits, conserves, 
venison, fish, flesh, and fowl, as well as fruits and 
vegetables of every variety. There are one hundred 
and sixty meat markets, not only provided with the 
customary flesh, but with that of horses, buffaloes, 
the rhinoceros, tigers, lions, dogs, mules, asses, cha- 
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mois, otters, and zebrlus, every Mtt b^g eaten in this 
country. There are also immense cellars filled with 
hamis, smoked meats, pigs, boars, and birds of every 
deseription ; all which I only record to show how libe- 
rally God has supplied the waxits of these poor blind 
infidels, in order that his name may be glorified for 
ever.""— ehap. 106. 



mmim*' 



TH£ THREE BLINI> TIPPLERS. 

Three sightless inmat^g of the sky^ 

Whose names were Justice — ^Fortune — Capid^ 
Fining their public Ufo on high 

Somewhat monotonous and stuj^id^ 
Resolved one morning to unite 

Their powers in an AJliance Holy^ 
And purify the Earthy whose plight 

They aU agreed was melancholy. 

Quoth Justice — Of the world below 

I doubtless have the best idea. 
Since in the Qolden Age, you know, 

I ruled it jointly with Astraea; 
Wlule, therefore, we on earth abide. 

For fear our forces should be parted. 
Let me be your perpetual guide: — 

Agreed, nem. con. and off they started. 

Love first, and Fortune next, descends. 
Then Justice, though awhile she tarried. 

When Cupid cries— This flight, my friends^ 
Has made my throttle somewhat arid: 
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Beoentli aacb wing^ before oar trip^ 

1 popp'd a golden vase of nectar^ 
And I for one should like a sip; 

What says our worshipful director P 

The proposition^ 'twas decreed^ 

Redounded to the mover's glory^ 
So down they sate upon the mead^ 

And plied the flagon con amore ; 
But not reflecting that the draught 

With air of earth was mixM and muddled^ 
Before the second vASe was quaflTd^ 

They all became completely fudcQed. 

Now reelings wrangling^ they proceed^ 

Each loudly backing his opinion. 
And 'stead of letting Justice lead. 

All struggle fiercely for dominion : 
Whereat her sword in wrath she draws. 

And throws it in her scales with fury. 
Maintaining that the rightful cause 

Requires no other judge and jury. 

Fortune, purloining Cupid's darts. 

Tips them with gold for sordid suitors, 
M^ing sad havoc in the hearts 

Of matrimonial computers; 
While Love on Fortune's wheel apace' 

Plagues mortals with incessant changes. 
Gives flying glimpses of his face. 

Then presto ! pass ! — ^away he ranges. 

Their pranks, their squabbles, day by day 

Gave censurers a bitter handle. 
Till Jove impatient of their stay. 

And anxious to arrest the scandal. 
Bade Fortune — Justice — ^Love return ; 

But to atone for their miscarriage^ 
Lest men for substitutes should yearn. 

He sent them down Luck, Law, and Marriage. 
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THE LAST OF THE FOOLS. 



" This fellow 'a wise enough to play the fool^ 
And to do that well craves a kind of wit : 
He must ohserve their mood on whom he jests^ 
The quality of persons^ and the time ; 
And like the haggard, check at every feather 
That comes before his eye. This is a practice 
As full of labour as a wise man's art I 
For Folly^ that he wisely shows^ is fit^ 
And wise men^ folly-fallen^ taint their wit. 

Twelfth Night. 

The reader is requested not to be under any ap- 
prehensions ; nothing personal is intended either to 
himself or his friends : there is no fear that stultilo- 
quence shall be hushed, or of the race of fools becom- 
ing extinct : — Heaven forefend ! for in that case our 
occupation would be gone indeed, and we periodical- 
ists, who live to shoot folly as it flies, might cease to 
extract quills from one goose in order to point them 
against another. The last man of the genus can never 
be ascertained until the conclusion of the world ; it is 
of the last of a species that we are about to speak,— K)f 
one who still lives, and will close in his person a race 
and a profession long since thought to have been 
extinct ; of one who, in the pride of his former office, 
and of his octogenarian survival of all his competitors, 
has ordered this inscription to be engraved upon his 
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tombstone — " Here lies The Last of the Cocrt 
Fools;' 

A Court is altogether such a factitious and unna- 
tural jnece of business, its monotony is productive of 
such an awful and overwhelming ennui^ that men have 
been obliged to devise various expedients as a re- 
creation, whereby they might strengthen themselves 
to undergo a new infliction of the old stifle, solemn, 
ceremonious, stately stupidity. These relaxations 
have assumed difierent modifications according to the 
characteristics of age and country. Having a ple- 
beian pefKhant for republics, the ancient Greeks had 
no necessity for courtly amusements, and contented 
themselves with exalting the glory of their country 
by advancing the arts and sciences, and imitating 
the unaccomplished homeliness of Themistocles, who, 
though he could not play upon a fiddle, knew how to 
convert a small town into a great State. When Peri- 
cles was disposed to unbend, he invited Socrates, 
Plato, and other philosophers, to such a symposium 
as Xenophon has described ; and passed his hours of 
dalliance with Aspasia, the most learned woman of 
her age, from whom he took lessons in oratory and 
literatiure as well as love. The Roman Emperors di- 
versified their satiety of enjoyment in a more court- 
ly manner, by a succession of pleasant and piquant 
pastimes, from the laceration of flies to the butcher- 
ing of gladiators. In the days of chivalry it was a 
sport of the great to case themselves in armour, ham- 
mer at one another'^s heads with battle-axes to try 
which was the thickest, roll the rider and his horse 
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in the durt, or endeavour to drive their lanoe through 
the bars of the visor into the builds eye of their 
friend's sconce^ as Sir James Montgomery served the 
French king ; not that they were ever in earnest, but 
that these exploits were reckoned hugely comical, fu- 
riously frolicsome, and so irre^ibly entertaining, 
that, whatever happened, the parties were bound to 
look upon the whole proceeding as ndUery and badi- 
nage. Over these practical jokes prended the ladies, 
(bless their tender hearts !) '^ whose bright eyes rain 
influence, and judge the prize" for every infliction, 
from a broken leg, a sliced cheek, or a luxated 
shoulder, to an adversary slain outright. It nu^ be 
questioned whether our modem belles know half so 
much of carving, with all the assistance of the plates 
in Mrs. Rundle^s Cookery-book. 

Seated in a circle, with their legs crossed, smoking 
their hookahs or drinking oofiee, the Caliphs and 
grandees of Arabia relieve the tediimi of greatness 
by listening to professional story-tellers, — ^a practice 
to which we owe the Thousand and One Nights, and 
the deli^tful tales of the inexhaustible Princess 
Scheherazade. The Grand Signior and his Mirftt 
recreate themselves by chewing opium and gasing 
upon the stimulating symmetry of dandng girls, 
until they have at the same time intoxicated both 
the senses and the imagination* IJpon every states 
day levee and drawing-room, in some of the old 
Scandinavian Courts, there was no amuaement so 
much in vogue, and reckoned such established bon 
tOHf as drinking wine out of di9 senilis of their ene- 
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mies. Many of the sable sovereigns of Africa employ 
the same material in architecture, which, if the aver- 
ments of travellers may be credited, fonns capital 
pyramids, pillars, and obelisks, in front of which the 
whole Court sometimes indulge in the royal game of 
leap-frog, not even excepting his woolly Majesty him«- 
self. According to the authentic statements of Mr. 
Lemuel Gulliver, a somewhat similar practice otv 
tained at the Court of l^iUiput, where the courtiers 
who were to be rewarded by any peculiar mark of 
fftvour were accustomed to leap over or crawl under 
a stick, of which the Emperor sometimes held one 
end and the minister the other; and whoever per* 
formed the best was rewarded with a thread of blue, 
red, or green silk, which the successful candidates 
wore about their middle. A process so unmanly, and 
a reward so contemptible, will hardly gain credence 
among so rational people as ourselves ; but at the 
same time the relations of respectable travellers ought 
not to be discountena[nced upon slight grounds. His 
Majesty of China, the lord of the celestial empire, 
monarch of the earth, brother to the Sun, and uncle 
to the Moon, (which destroys the mytholo^cal ^rela- 
tionship between Apollo and Diana,) cousin-german 
to the Stars, and protector of the firmament, can find 
no better sport than sitting under an umbrella of 
yellow silk, surrounded with banners of the dragon, 
phcenix, tyger, and flying tortoise, to be fanned by 
a handsome boy while he is sipping sherbet and 
playing qup and balL The Great Mogul, according 
to Voltaire, indulges his courtiers by condescending 
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• 

to talk ; and his faithful omras, whenever he utters 
any thing that possesses common sense, testify their 
loyalty by exclaiming, Karamot! karamat ! — ^A mira- 
cle ! a miracle ! 

These are the pastimes of uncivihzed Courts or bar- 
barous aeras ; but we are indebted to royal lassitude 
for more rational amusements. Cards were invented 
about the year 1390, to divert the melancholy of 
Charles VI. of France, the four classes of whose sub- 
jects were intended to be represented by the four suits. 
By the c(£urs (hearts) were signified the gens de chocwTy 
choir-men or ecclesiastics ; the pike heads or ends of 
lances, which we ignorantly term spades, typified the 
nobles or military part of the nation ; the carreaux, 
(square stones or tiles,) by us designated diamonds, 
figured the citizens and tradesmen ; the trefoil, (our 
dubs,) alludes to the husbandmen and peasants ; and 
the court cards have all their appropriate significa- 
tions. Upon what trivial chances do the happiness of 
whole classes and the employment of entire years some- 
times depend ! If a kiug of France had not been at- 
tacked with blue devils four hundred years ago, how 
would all the intermediate dowagers, and old maids, 
and nabobs, and hypochondriacs, and whist-players, 
have contrived to shuffle and cut away time ? What 
must have become of Bath, and of the long winter 
evenings, from the days of ombre and piquet down to. 
the present reign of short whist and ecarte t The 
city must have been swallowed up in a mouth-quake 
of yawns, and the inhabitants have all perished of en-- 
nut. Chess is another recreation, or rather a study. 
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which also owes its origin to Courts, having been de- 
vised for one of the brothers to the Sun and uncles to 
the Moon of China, who could not be brought to un- 
derstand any thing of political economy until these 
hieroglyphics were placed before him, and aU the va- 
rious estates of his empire, together with their attri- 
butes and privileges, were shadowed forth in the figures 
and powers of these wooden representatives. We have 
not availed ourselves of an expedient devised for one 
of the young French princes, who being too indolent 
or stupid to acquire his alphabet by the ordinary pro- 
cess, twenty-four servants were placed in attendance 
upon him, with each a huge letter painted upon his 
stomach; and, as he knew not their names, he was ob- 
liged to call them by their letter whenever he had oc- 
casion for their services, which in due time gave him 
the requisite degree of literature for the exercise of 
the royal functions. In private families this experi- 
ment might be somewhat too costly, but it is well 
worth the serious attention of Lancaster and Bell. 

Unquestionably the most sprightly of all inventions 
which we owe to the dulness of Courts is that of the 
professional jester or foq)? than which nothing could 
have been more expressly or admirably adapted to its 
. end. If not witty himself, he was at least the cause 
of wit in others — the butt at which' the shafts of their 
ridicule were shot, and through whom they some- 
times launched them at their ndghbours. The jokes 
might be poor, quibbling, bald, bad : but the contest 
was at all events mental ; not so sparkling, perhaps, 
as the fight between Congreve^s intellectual gladia. 
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ton, but still preferable to what it dufdaced, for a 
play upon words is more comical than a pky upon the 
ribs; it is better to elicit bad pons from one another's 
skulls thantobedrinking wine out of them; itisquite 
as taeetiouM to smoke a quiz as a segar; a quibble in 
the bead is as comical as a bump 191011 it; and cutting 
jck&if however commonplace, is assuredly as sprightly 
as cutting cards, and as humorous as cutting caepen. 
Besides, the Gmrt fool frequently availed himself of 
his offices for nobier purposes. He was a moralist in 
a mod^ coat, a fabulist in a cap and bdls,^ — a Filpe^ 
or an JBsop, who, jxomulgating the behest truths to 
the most arbitrary sovereign, by making his own mouth 
the medium of wisdom instead of that of animals, might 
avail himself of his reputed irrationali^ for c onveyin g 
the most rational admomtions. Look at Shakspeare^s 
&ols ; they are either wits in disguise or philosophov 
in masquerade : and we majr be assured, that for the 
Court pantomime, as weD as for that at the theatre, 
the cleverest was generally chosen as down; for it was 
necessary that he should be nimble in mind as well as 
person, that, like Mercury, he should have wings to 
his head as well as his heeU. It must have been a 
flattering unction to the wounded self-respect of the 
courtiers, and have recondled them to the weight of 
royal superiority, to find that there was at least one 
man among them as good as the King, and that man a 
fool; thatthere was a professor of equality who could 
set his arms a-kimbo and wag his bead with its cap 
and bells against that which wore a cavwn— who would 
familiarly offer his own to the hand wfaidi wielded a 
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sceptre— flout the idol wfaidi they were constrained 
to worship, and irreverently jeer and jibber at the 
Lord^s anointed. Whoever first estid>lished these 
chartered merry-andrews, we ought to wear his name 
in our hearths core, if it be only on Shakspeare's ac- 
count. Strange that these cnnniloquent professors of 
Facetiae should have left so few names upon the rolls 
of fSeune* Brutus was only an amateur fool, who as- 
sumed the character for a political object We should 
have known nothing of Yorick, the Danish Swing's 
jester, had not the gravedigger in Hamlet knocked 
him about the mazzard with a spade. Sjlligrew was 
a sort of Court jester to Charles the Second ; but, not 
content with saying good things, he ventured upon 
publishing them; and as his pen was very inferior 
to his tongue, in which he afforded a contrast to 
Cowley, Sir John Denham took occaaon to ex- 
claim — 



'' Had Cowley ne'er spoke — ^Kflligrew ne'er writ, 
Comlxined in one they'd made a matdiless wit." 

Many others may be recorded, to whose memoirials I 
have no present means of access, and still more— '^ cui 
genus humanum ludere, ludus erat^ — must have ex- 
changed the quips and quiddets of the laughing Court 
(or the silence of the narrow tomb, who^like the brave 
men before Agamemnon, are ^* omnes illachrymabiles'^ 
for want of a comic Homer. Like actors, they enjoy 
too much present to expect posthumous celebrity, — 
they have their immortality in their lifetime. 

Considering how few offices and sinecures are abo- 
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lished now-a^ys, one cannot help regretting that 
this should have been selected for extinction^ and we 
are tempted to inquire 

" Why, pray, of late do Europe's kings 

No jesters in their Courts admit?*' 
They're grown such statdy solemn things. 

To bear a joke they think not fit. — 
But though each Court a jester lacks 

To laugh at monarchs to their face, 
All mankind do behind iheir backs 

Supply the honest jester's place." 

Perhaps it may be urged that the Laureate is retained 
to perform both functions, — a surmise to which I should 
be happy to add the weight of my authority, but that 
I stand in awe of the retort fulminated against Ned: — 



" Yes, every poet is a fool, — 

By demonstration Ned can show it; 
Happy, if Ned's inverted rule 
Prove every fool to be a poet." 

Whatever may have been the motive, certain it is, 
that the professional jester was suppressed in France 
by Louis the Fourteenth, who at the same time, with 
equal bad taste, revived the cumbersome, puerile, 
costly, and preposterous mummery of justs and tourna- 
ments in the Court of the Tuileries, of the gorgeous 
absurdity of which no one can form a perfect idea 
who has not seen the paintings of the whole raree- 
shew preserved in the city library at Versailles. Every 
friend to the fool's cap, whose bells were perpetually 
shaking out peals of laughter, must think the worse 
of the pompous pretender and fustian hero who ba- 
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nished it from his Court. We may judge of the 
'degree of famUiarity allowed by this solemn peraonifi- 
cation of stifihess and etiquette, when it is recorded 
that Racine died of chagrin because the monarch took 
no notice of his profound bow as he marched through 
the room called the Bull's Eye, at Versailles. 

*' To content and fill the eye of the understanding 
the best authors sprinkle their works with pleasing 
digresaons, with which they recreate the minds of 
their readers :^ so says Dryden ; and if it be ad- 
mitted that what the best writers doj the worst may 
attempt, I may, perhaps, stand excused for having so 
long wandered from the ^^ Last of the Fools.'* His 
title, however, would not allow me to take him first ; 
and having ended every thing else, it is high time tha^ 
I should begin to notice my subject. Be it known, 
then, to all admirers of the motley coat, that although 
the office and dignity of Court fool were abolished by 
Louis Quatorze, his successor had the good sense to 
be fond of fools^ and re-appointed an honorary jester, 
on whom he conferred at the same time a post and a 
pension. Louis the Fifteenth died in 1774; but in 
the warm and genial airs of summer, when the swal^ 
lows are skimming along the ground, and the butter- 
flies are fluttering overhead, the ^^ Last of the Fools," 
who has so often played his antics before the monarch 
when Versailles was in its glory, is still occasionally 
seen toddling along the sunny side of its streets, or 
tottering forth from one of the portals of the palace, 
as if he had stq»ped out of some grave of. the last 
century, or walked down firom the framework of some 

VOL. HI. H 
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ancient picture. His whole appearance presents a 
singular compound of contradictions and anomalies. 
Old and decrepit as he is, he endeavours to preserve 
a youthful jerk in his short steps, to give the skirts of 
his coat a swing as if he still retained his elasticity of 
walk, and to crawl along with the jauntiness of his 
juvenile foolery. His carriage is not more inconsist- 
ent with his own age than his dress is with that of 
the world. He wears in public a complete Court suit, 
the remains, apparently, of former splendour ; his 
venerable white locks arranged in the antique stile by 
a coiffeur, a black silk bag behind, and his hat always 
in his hand or carried beneath his arm. With a 
bustling inanity in his motions, and a bantering or 
sheepish smile upon his features, he gazes at the pas- 
sengers, makes them a most gracious bow, or salutes 
them with a grimace, as the humour strikes him ; and 
then half hobbles and half flourishes away with a 
grave enjoyment of the stranger^s utter amazement. 
Casual encounterers of this unique character, judging 
from the expresrion of his countenance and the buf- 
foonery of his actions, might set him down for a 
natural simpleton : but this would be an egregious 
mistakie ; he is by no means deficient in understand- 
ing, only he has played the fool until he cannot be 
serious ;— use has become nature to him, and he has 
run his first and second childhood all into one. His 
*^ gentle dulness ever loves a joke C^ and much of his 
drollery, it must be confessed, savours of superan- 
nuation. Thus, when he is introduce^ to a new 
acquaintance, he will simper and smirk so as to dis- 
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play his two rows of false teeth in their whitest and 
most adolescent attitude; anon he turns his bade, 
whips the whole raielier out of his mouth, and comes 
mumUing and mowing iii all the childishness of 
toothless senility. Sometimes he asks his friends to 
dinner, always taking care to add — ^ Mais vous pren* 
drez le hasard du pot^-^you must take po^Juck ; 
which he does not stipulate in the vain ostentation of 
Gripe, 

'* Who asks to pot-luck and displays a grand treaty 
Tib to choke us with envy, not tempt us to eat ;" 

but that he may have a literal excuse for depouting 
upon the table certain porcelain vases, much more 
commonly seen in dormitories than in dining«rooms. 
From time to time he places a huge portfolio under 
his arm, totters into a stage-coach, and betakes himself 
to the Stock Exchange at Paris, where so strange an 
apparition^ exclaiming, ^^ Spanish bonds! Spanish 
bonds !^ soon brings all the bulls and bears to his 
side ; with whom he discourses in a tone of infinite 
gravity touching Spanish, Neapolitan, and French 
stock ; attempts, of course, no transacticHi ; and re- 
turns to his friends at Versailles, exclaiming, *^ Eh 
bien ! j^ai fait toutes mes affaires k la Bourse, et sans 
risque— c'est le seul moyen." After which he rubs 
his hands with an air of infinite self-gratulation. That 
he should be an inveterate punster is one of the char- 
ters by which he held his office ; and not even royal 
authority can tempt him to violate it. His quibbles 
are sometimes bad enough to be good ; which is the 

h2 
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less wonderful, as all his impromptus are profoundly 
studied. After cautiously laying the train of a pun, 
he makes a visit for the express purpose of its explo- 
sion, remains till he can signalize his departure by a 
second, and renews the same process when he is pre- 
pared with a third. 

Other drolls and buffoons may easily exceed him 
in humour ; but the preposterousness in this instance 
consists in the anachronism of the whole personage, in 
the official character of his folly, and the strange jum- 
ble of boyish and froIicHsome levity with decrepitude 
and old age. To see a man with one foot in the grave 
cutting capers with the other, making a mockery of 
the world which he must so shortly quit, and jingling 
his bells when his fellow-ancients are counting their 
beads, may be supposed a melancholy spectacle ; but 
there is so much na'iveti and genuine benevolence in 
his aspect, apparently so sincere a conviction that he 
is labouring in his vocation, and cannot employ his 
residuum of life better than in contributing to the 
innocent amusement of others, that, far from having 
the heart to quote against him — " How ill grey hairs 
become a fool and jester !'' one feels tempted to wish 
that the day may be still remote when the sculptor 
shall be called upon to execute his orders by inscrib- 
ing upon his tombstone — " Here lies the last of the 
Fools !" 
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MARSHAL SOULT, AND HIS MURILLOS. 

An older and a better soldier none.— 

— — — — — ^— — - Your gaUeiy 

I have pass'd through^ not without much content. 

Shaksfjabk. 

I AM no artist, no professional critic, no establidied 
connoisseur; not even an amateur of paintings, except 
in its primitive *sense of an admirer or lover of that 
art, whose legitimate object is to convey a faithful 
imitation of pleasing nature. I know little of the 
masters; care nothing for the schools; and disdain to 
learn by rote the technical babble about gusto, chiaro- 
oscuro, handling, tints and half tints, orpiments, pig- 
ments, lucid and opaque, carnations, Spanish brown, 
Venetian red, and Naples yellow : but having a prac- 
tised eye, and a fervent feeling for the great ori^nal, 
as executed by the hand of the Creator, I consider 
myself competent, without other iq^prenticeship, to 
form an opinion of any copy modified by the pencil 
of man. I need not put my eye to school to enable it 
to judge of resemblances; nor make my heart member 
of an academy, that it may learn responses to th^ 
whisperings of external beauty. Periiaps the critics 
think otherwise, but they may be very positive and 
yet very wrong. In the infancy of painting, the 
artists contented themselves with a simple imitation of 
nature, and he was the best performer who could pro^ 
duce the cleverest deception. It was reckoned a great 
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triumph when Bucephalus neighed at Alexander'^s 
portrait; Zeuxis snapped his fingers at Parrhasius 
when the birds came to peck at his painted grapes, 
but confessed himself outdone, when, on offering to 
remove a curtain that apparently covered a portion of 
his rivaPs canvass, he discovered it to be the produc- 
tion of his brush. In the progress of professional 
ambition, such easy victories are disdained ; difficulties 
are overcome which were before considered insuper- 
able; foreshortening, perspective, composition, light 
and shade, are scientifically combined ; and while Na- 
ture assumes no position in which she cannot be faith*- 
fuUy reflected, her imitators select none in which she 
cannot be pleasingly, as well as accurately, represented. 
The arts have their decline and fall as well as empires; 
and painting, from this epoch, begins to feel the 
touches of corruption, until the conquest of technical 
difficulties is deemed the paramount excellence : sub- 
jects are selected, uot because they are pleasing, but 
because they afford an opportunity for display of 
talent ; and it becomes the grand object of an artist 
to exhibit Atmsei^ rather than nature. Hence man- 
nerism, and hence the propriety of terming the pre- 
sent era the age of artists rather than the age of the 
arts. Literature follows the same course : in Lord 
Byron, for instance, is not nature every where sub- 
ordinate to self-display? he is his own Muse, and 
drawing upon himself for inspiration, needs no other 
Pegasus than his favourite hobbyhorse — Egotism. 
Our musical composers are too busy in exhibiting 
their science to think of pleasing our ears : Braham 
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forgets the composer, that the singer may manifest 
his execution ; and even our daughters, when they 
come from boarding-school, disdain to recreate us 
with any simple or pathetic melodies, that they may 
dazzle and astonish us with the velocity of their 
fingers in rattling through a difficult piece. 

But what has all this to do with Soult and his 
Murillos? — ^nothing — save that it occurred to me as I 
was crossing the Pont Royal on my way to his hotel, 
and so completely engrossed my attention, that I was 
nearly run over by a cabriolet. — ^Having finished my 
exordium, and escaped the wheels, I proceeded to the 
Fauxbourg St. Germain, and turned into the court- 
yard of Marslial Soult, Duke of Dalmatia, in a corner 
of which were four stablemen, too busy in tossing up 
halfpence to bestow even a look upon the visitors. 
Probably his Grace has often indulged in a amilar 
recvei^ion, but having tossed up his halfpence to better 
account, he has found his way into the saloon, and 
left his competitors in the stable-yard. A groom of 
the chambers haying conducted us through that in« 
dispensable appendage to e^ery French mansion — ^a 
spacious billiard^room, led us to a small ante-cluun- 
ber, where we were received with a frank courtesy by 
the Marshal, — a middle-sized, though somewhat cor- 
pulent personage of from fifty to sixty years of age, 
whose dark curling hair rendered somewhat conspi- 
cuous the bald patch in the middle of his head, while 
his sun-burnt complexion accorded well with his dark 
intelligent eye. His black stock, plain dark coat, and 
loose blue trowsers, which, capacious as they were, 
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could not hide liis bow-legged fonn^ obvioasly sug- 
gested the soldier radica* than the courtier, the Mar- 
shal rather than the Duke; though^ if I had eiicoun- 
tered'such a figure in London, I should rather have 
guessed him to be an honest East or West India 
captain. A Frenchman entitled by birth to similar 
rank and fortune would have been forwaf d, and vain^ 
imd loquacious, amid his unmerited distinctions, — butj 
methought upon Soult^s countenance there sat an air 
of reserve, and even awkwardness, in doing the ho- 
nours of his proud mansion, as if he felt consdous 
that he asidmilated not well with its magnificence : I 
-could fancy him saying to himself — Here I stand, a 
plain soldier of fortune, consenting to use splendidly 
the wealth which I have acquired, and the greatness 
which has been thrust upon me, but disdaining to 
adopt in my own person any of the fopperies of ^tate. 
Beside him, in a round, light'<x)loured frock-coat, 
descending nearly to his fact, stood a tallish thin 
figure, whose matted powdered hair, falling over his 
-forehead and ears like the sedge of a river-god, 
-seemed to render still paler his coarse and somewhat 
*pock-marked countenance, which bore an expression 
of habitual cunning. This was the celebrated Tal- 
leyrand. Distrust and subtlety appeared lurking in 
his peeping eyes, deep set beneath a ccHitracted brow; 
and though he looked sometimes at the pictures, some- 
'^mes at the visitors, his thoughts were not with his 
looks ; his brain was at work, but upon other machi- 
nations than the criticising of Murillos.^How dif- 
ferent the animated physiognomy of that vivacious 
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little bald-headed man, whose sparkling black eye de- 
coys your attention from his dilapidated mouth and 
plain features, as it catches with keen enjoyment the 
beauties of art, and points them out to others with 
not less eagerness than it discovers them ! That is 
Denon, the Eg3rptian traveller, now in his eighty-fifth 
year, whose whole exterior indicates the savant, so 
much more than the soldier, that one is astonished 
how he could so far have combined the two, as to 
gallop round the ruins of the great temple at Liixor 
in an hour. 

Accompanied by these personages, and others of 
less celebrity, we walked through the sumptuous apart- 
ments, all deccNrated in the most costly and elegant 
manner, although the gold leaf, as usual in this 
country, had been spread over the cornices, and doors, 
und ceilings, with somewhat of gilt-gingerbread pro- 
digality. In the last room but one we encountered 
the state bed, of blue embroidered satin, with rich 
gold fringe and decorations, the bedstead emblazoned 
with gorgeous military trophies and devices; the dogs 
of the fire-places formed so as to represent handsome 
brass mortars; the walls painted with mairtial sym- 
bols^ and every thing in the same warlike consistency, 
except a white marble console, on which stood a bust 
of Louis the Eighteenth ! This incongruity seemed 
to impart its puzzling contradiction to my own 
thoughts. Unable to account for the presence of this 
royal personage either in the copy or. the original, I 
threw back my mind a few years, and found it still 
more incredible that I myself should be where I then 

h5 
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was, courteously received by personages who were 
figuring in our papers as implacable and eternal 
enemies, — and gazing upon altar-pieces which were 
then hallowed by the ** dim religious light'' of Spanish 
cathedrals, or only uncurtained that they might re- 
ceive the adoration of kneeling nuns, while sacred 
music and sjrmphonious hymns floated around them. 
The past and the present refused to amalgamate in 
my reveries, — all seemed a waking dream — a solecism 
of fact — a practical imposrability— an anomalous jum- 
ble both of time and place. 

Roused from this abstraction by the admiration ex- 
pressed at Murillo^s large painting of the Nativity, I 
proceeded to examine it. Having scarcely any thing 
in England but the Cottage Girls, Gipsy Boys, and 
otlier juvenile poUssons of this artist, one is prepos- 
sessed with the idea that he could not elevate himself 
to the poetry of painting and the sublime of Scrip- 
tural illustration ; but if this single picture be not 
sufficient to remove so erroneous an impression^ let the 
spectator contemplate the Return of the Prodigal Son, 
by its side, and their omibined effect will banish all 
his scepticism. In that of Our Saviour at the Pool of 
Bethesda, the head of Christ is conceived to have re- 
alised that almost unattainable perfection — a happy 
union of the divine and human expression ; while the 
Angel appearing to St. Peter in his Prison, does not 
lose the celestial beauty, in the look of sympathising 
earnestness with which he is addressing the Saint. 
Almost all the paintings are of large dimensions, and 
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in excellent preservation ; and not one can be scruti- 
nised without a conviction that Murillo^s great teacher 
was Nature. The Fairs and Markets of his master^ 
Juan del Castillio, were too ignoble for his ambition ; 
he was too poor to go to Italy ; and though he had 
access at Madrid to some of the works of Rubens and 
Vandyck, he was content with neither a pulpy Venus, 
nor a fuU-rufied portrait, but betook himself to the 
study of the great Goddess. Exhibiting none of that 
mannerism, self -display, and pedantry, to which I al- 
luded in the outset, he blends every thing harmo- 
niously and naturally; and remembering that the 
object of his art is to please, he lends himself to the 
expression of amiable and tender sentiments with a 
felicity in which no artist has exceeded him. Let 
any unprejudiced person proceed from the annual ex- 
position of the gaudy and theatrical French school at 
the Louvre to Marshal Soult's gallery of Murillos, 
and he will at once recognise the superiority of native 
untutored genius over the imitative pedantic efforts of 
institutions, schools, and academies. 



THE CIVIC DINNER. 

The guests assembled in Budge-row^ 
Sir Peter Pruin mumbles grace> 

The covers are removed — ^and lo ! 
A terrible attack takes place 
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Knives, spoons^ and glasBee^ cUtier<Hdatter, 
None seem to think of indigestions ; 

But all together stuff and chatter. 
Like gluttons playing at cross-questions. 

What 's that on Mrs. Firkin's head?— 

Roast hare and sweet sauce — ^wears a wig — 
So Lady Lump is put to bed, — 

What haa she got ? — a roasted pig. 
Your little darling, Mrs. Aggs— 

A rein-deer tongue — ^begins to chatter. — 
How 's little Tommy? — ^boil'd to rags; — 

AimI Miss Augusta? — ^fried in batter. — 

How well he carves! — he's named by will 

My joint executor — ^the papers 
j^y Nob LET '0 coming to fulfil — 

Some mint^sauce, and a few more capers. 
Lord Bjrron's cantos — ^where 's the salt ? 

This trifie makes us lick our lips; 
Angel's syllabubs some exalt. 

But Birch is surely best for whips.^ 

Nice chickens — Mrs. Fry must carry — 

A tender heart — but toughish gizzard;— 
Do stick your fork in — little Harry 

Knows all his letters down to Izzard. — 
Ex-sheriff Pa&kins — ^fine calves' head — 

What's your gown made of?— currant jelly: 
Fat Mrs. Fubbs they say is dead — 

A famous buttock — vermicelli — 

Black puddings — ^pepper'd— dish'd — ^Belzoni;— 

A glass of — Frobert's pond with Thurtell ; — 
Lord Petersham — ^bad macaroni; — 

She's a most, loving wife — mock-turtle. — 
Yes, Miss pig's face — ^had caught his eye. 

She loved his — ^mutton<^;hops — and so 
They jumped into--« pigeon-pie. 

Some kissing crust — and off they go. 
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I eat for 1iiiigIi--« handkerdiief-— 

A green gooee— lost at Oharing-cross; 
I seized the rascal — collar d beef — 

And we both roll'd in — lobster-sauce. 
St. Ronan's Well — Soots collops— fetch up 

Another bottle^ this is flat. — 
The Princess Olive— mushroom ketGhu]H« 

His Royal Highness— lots of fat* 

Poor Miss — ^red-herring — ^we must give her 

Grand Signior — ^turkey dish'd in grease: 
Hand me the captain's — flights and Hver^ 

And just cut open — Mrs. Rees. 
So Fanny Flirt is going to marry — 

A nice Welsh-rabbit — muffins — ^mumm'ery— 
Grimaldi— ices— Captain Parry— <* 

Crimp'd cod — crim-con — Crim Tartars — ^flummery. 
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'' Wliy^ what a rascal art thou^ then^ to praise him so for run- 
ning! — 
A horseback, ye Cuckoo; but afoot he wiU not budge a foot !" 

Shaksfkake. 

SiGHT-sEEiKG in hot weather is rather an awful 
enterprise: going over palaces is the most objection- 
able form of this painful pleasure; and the Chfiteau 
of Versailles, from its immense extent and total want 
of furniture^ is perhaps the most wearisome of all these 
edifices to wade through. Others look like habita- 
tions : to a certain extent, they let us into the arcana 
of royalty'^s domestic life, and so possess scHne interest, 
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as well as dignity of association ; but here all is bare 
and empty : however fatigued the visitant may be, 
there is not a single chair to relieve him ; nothing has 
been renewed, but the ponderous overpowering gilding, 
which glisters to the eye like all the gilt gingerbread 
of all the Bartholomew Fairs; and when the ser- 
vant in his gorgeous livery has shouted—" Salon de 
Mars ! — Salon de Fenus ! — or Salon d^Apollon P' you 
have nothing to do but to walk on, until you have 
completed the round of the palace and the mythology. 
With the exception of some large pctures in the ante- 
room, principally of Paul Veronese, you encounter 
nothing in the way of art worth a moment^s attention : 
there are non^, indeed, but some flaring, glaring, 
theatrical daub^ of the modem French school, and 
the paintings by Le Brun and others, with which the 
ceilings are every where profusely bedizened. In 
spite of the " os mbtime*' given to man, that he might 
contemplate the heavens, it may be doubted whether 
he was ever meant to strain his eyes perpendicularly 
upwards to stare at a coloured ceiling ; and such is 
my antipathy to this exercise of the art, that I se- 
riously doubt whether I should have saved Sir James 
ThornhilPs life while employed upon the dome of 
St. PauPs, had I seen him upon the extreme edge of 
the scaffolding, and possessed the presence of mind 
recorded of his friend, who induced him to run for- 
ward by smearing his principal figure with a brush. 
One knows not which is in the most unnatural pos- 
ture, — the man below, half dislocating his neck to look 
up, or the sprawling fore-shortened goddess above, 
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threateniilg to break hers by tumbling down; the 
fcnner becoming red in the face, (or black, if he have 
a tight neckcloth,) in the hopeless attempt at re* 
ducing all the fine colours spread above him to some- 
thing like an intelligible repres^itation, while they 
n»8t pervemly continue to bewilder his virion with 
the semblance of a Turkey carpet. This misappli* 
cation of his time, and tb^ muscles of his neck, seemed 
more painful to the writer, as he would have been well 
content to devote some more hours to the gardens, 

_ * 

baths^ and bosquets. However, he submitted to his 
fate without a murmur; and, having completed his 
task, and reduced his chin, though with some diffi- 
culty, to its proper position, he prepared to return 
to Paris. 

Pubhc stages, admirably conducted, depart from and 
return to Versailles every half hour ; but for the sake 
of variety, and in the hope of se^ng something of life 
among the lower orders, he betook himself to the cor- 
ner of the Place d^Armes, whea:^ there is a &tand of 
small carriages resembling cabriolets, and known by 
the names of Cuckoos, Pataches, petites voitures, and 
other designations which we hold it not quite decorous 
to commit to paper, though even belks and elegantes 
in France hear and name them without any offence to 
their unfiftstidious organs. As I approached the ren- 
deevous 'of these humble vehicles, a tall gaunt-look- 
ing figure, with huge whiskers, a rabbit^kin cap upon 
2Zd, and a wh^ in his h^nd, pouncing u^n Z, 
inquired whether I was for Paris; and, on my an- 
swering in the affirmative, exclaimed— '^ A la bonne 
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heure — el la bonne heure 1 montez, mon»eur, moiitez P' 
at the same time opening the front of his sorry caiw 
riage. Dearly bought experience had taught me to 
do nothing without inquiring the price, which I 
accordingly did; when he started back, ejaculating 
with a well-acted air of offended dignity— " Com- 
inent, monsieur !—vous avez ^iaire avecun honn^t^ 
homme, un bon enfant — allez ! nous ne surfaisonls 
jamais, nous autres ; nous ne marchandons pas ; avec 
des bourgeois, oui; mais avec des gens comme il faiit, 

et surtout avec des Anglais, jamais Monsieur me 

donnera ce qu'il trouvera bon !" Knowing perfectly 
well that all this furious honesty urould end in my 
b^g abominably cheated, unless there were some 
positive stipulation, I insisted on apiice beii^g named ; 
and as his *' Ouidame ! monsieur, vous me donnerez 
line petite pifece d* trente sous," was only double the 
fare, I agreed to give it upon condition he would 
start immediately. To this he cheerfully assented, 
put on his horse^s bridle in a mighty bustle, cracked 
his whip unceasingly for three minutes, and bawled, 
" Pferis, Paris, Paris!" for as many more ; but as no 
travellers came forward to benefit by this intimation 
of his departure, he began to give me the history of 
his horse, "un fameux cheval Anglais, nomm6 
Rosbif," (which I rather suspect was an extempore 
appellation intended to recommend him to my favour), 
and assured me that he belonged once to a trumpeter 
" du regiment Scosh Gre.*'' As often as I pressed his 
departure, he recurred to this subject by Way of 
appeasing me ; and as he patted his beast, and again* 
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called him Rosbify he added — '\ II est bon, ce clieval la ; 
il ne demande qu^sl courir :^ a compliment which my 
Gompatriot really did not deserve, inasmuch as he very 
often demanded to walk ; to say nothing of sundry 
solicitations for kneeling or standing still. It was not 
until after I had put my foot upon the step to get 
out, that the proprietor of Rosbif was at length in-> 
duced to get up, and make vigorous demonstrations 
of departure; telling me, in his barbarous French, 
*^ J'avons 4ii ^ja deux fois a Paris, mais c^est fegal : 
j'allons aller : si j^avions tout notre monde, 9a seroit 
mieux, mais j^aurons quelqu'un en route. Aie, done, 
Rosbif— -chuck !" — with which unintelligible ejacula- 
tion we started. 

An old woman who wished to be taken to Paris en 
lapinj (a liame given to those who sit beside the driver,) 
hailed us in the avenue ; but as she would only give 
nine sous, while the inexorable cocker demanded ten, 
the treaty, after a world of vociferation and gesticula- 
tion, was finally broken off, and we again proceeded. 
My companion now took out the stump of a pipe, 
which he had contrived to keep alight in his waistcoat 
pocket, and very unceremoniously began smoking, — a 
process, however, which occasioned little interruption 
in his volubility. In the course of his conversation 
about French poUteness, French valour, and French 
generosity, (for all the virtues are French, though he 
admitted the English horses to be good,) I found he 
had been in the army, and had lost two fingers from 
his right hand at the battle of Talavera. If his ac- 
count were to be credited, the standard4)earer of an 
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English regiment being killed in a charge of cavalry^ 
he had seized the colours, with which he was rapidly 
decamping, when " un de nos diables de Sans-culottes 
Kcossais*" caught hold of the staff, and, before he 
could turn round to inquire the cause of this inter- 
ruption, whipped off his two fingers, of which he ex<> 
Iiibited the stumps, adding, ^^ mais c^est 6gal ; je puis 
encore faire claquer mon fouet^ Reiterated cracks 
having confirmed this assertion, he proceeded to relate 
how he had been discharged by the Emperor on ac- 
count of his woundy and had established himself 
^' comme proprietaire de Coucou," digressed into an 
interminable story about Marshal Bliicher, whom the 
Mayor had compelled him to attend as guide when 
the Prussians entered Versailles ; and cursed him as 
a " vieux sauvage," because he merely said to one of 
his aide&de-camp, without taking the pipe frovcL his 
mouth — ** Is this fellow the guide ? he looks like a 
rogue : if he behaves well, give him ten louis ; if he 
makes any mistakes, blow his br^ns out.^' Next oc- 
curred an episode about the good King Henry the 
Fourth, and the great King Louis the Fourteenth ; 
the only two monarchs (besides the Emperor) of whom 
one ever hears a word in France, though their princi- 
pal merits seem to have consisted in making a great 
deal of love and a great deal of war ;* and every new 
subject terminated with the old peroration of — " Aie, 

* Louis the Fourteenth exclaimed upon his death-bed^ in a 
tone of remorse, "J'ai trop aim^ la guerre." The French 
never find this a fault in their rulers^ — ^a striking proof of 
their levity and unreflectiveness. 
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done, Rosbif-~chuck !*" With the assistance of this 
Paean, and the more stimulant exhortations of the 
whip, we approached Sevres ; when my conductor, 
pointing to a miserable tenement on the left, informed 
me it was the rendezvous-de-chasse of Henri Quatre 
during the siege of Paris, whither he was accustomed 
to resort to meet la belle Gabrielle d'EstreeSy while 
his minister Sully occupied a di&teau in the opposite 
valley. " To what base uses may we not return !**' 
the old dilapidated rubble-work of this once royal 
residence was smirking in a new coat of plaster, and 
the whole building receiving considerable additions, 
that it might be converted into a manufactory for dis- 
tilling brandy from potatoes. Strange that the land 
of the vine should have recourse to such a vegetable 
for such a purpose! but so it is. Paris and its neigh- 
bourhood are supplied with an inferior spirit thus 
extracted, at a choaper rate than it could be obtained 
from the wine-making provinces ; and it is marvellous 
that no theorist has availed himself of the circum^ 
stance to explain the fiery and turbulent character of 
the Irish^ which may very plausibly be attributed to 
their exclusive consumption of this intoxicating root 1 
^^ Salon de 120 converts — donne a manger et k 
boire — fait noces et festins^' — ^greeted my eyes as I 
looked at a handsome inn, before the door of which 
my friend Rosbif seemed disposed to make a halt, 
though he was only relaxing into a walk, in order that 
he might prepare himself for a full stop some twenty 
yards farther, at a miserable cabaret or wine-house, 
the front and inscriptions of which presented a singu- 
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lar jumble of inconsistencies.* Within a small niche 
in. its centre, secured by an iron grating, stood a figure 
of the Virgin and Child, the former attired in a silver 
turban, and a gown which had once been white, al- 
though the wind and rain, the mud and dust, had 
now soiled it with a thousand maculations. Above 
this was written — " Salon de Gaiet6,'' and under 
it—" SiMOX Baptiste dit qu^au bon vin il ne faut 
pas d'*enseigne. Bonne bierre de Mars." — The image, 
the scriptural name, and the unscriptural saying, 
were little in unison ; and yet the interior of the 
auberge was still more contradictory in its objects and 
assodations. Several cavalry horses were tied to the 
wall, and a pretty black-eyed girl was standing at the 
door, with her hands in her apron>pockets, w'hom my 
Fropri^taire de Coucou familiarly addressed—" Dis 
done, S^raphine, ma belle, as-tu du monde dans le 
caveau ?"— " Mais oui. Monsieur Tellier ; des mili- 
tiures qui boivent k Theure." — " A Theure ! — eh, mon 
Dieu ! j'^allons voir, j^allons voir." So saying, he gave 
me a friendly nod, exclaiming, — " Je suis k vous dans 
rinstant," and disappeared, but ri^n back in a moment, 
to inquire whether I would not like to see the «port, 
adding, ^^ Cela nous ^gayera, cela nous ^gayera ; 
cVst moi qui vous le dis.'' An explanation being de« 
manded before I could come to any decision, Mon- 



* Karamsin^ the Russian tt^avellerj noticed a similar species 
of non sequitur in one of the Swiss Cantons^ ^}>®r9 ^^ esiipied the 
following from the front of a house — *' Put your trust in €M, 
for this house is called the Black Sow.'* 
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sieur Tellier informed me, that Simon Baptiste, in 
consideration of the sum of eighteen sous, previously 
paid into his hands, allowed any one or more of his 
guests to descend into the cellar, place themselves 
before a cask of wine, and drink out of a glass as 
much of the contents of the said pipe as they could 
dispose of in the space of one hour. Sixty minutes^ 
tippling of French wine for eighteen sous i One whole 
day's incessant quaffing for ten or eleven francs,— less 
than the price of one single bottle in London ! It 
was irresistible ; I extricated myself from my Cuckoo 
(a difficult and dangerous undertaking) as rapidly as 
its awkward construction would allow, and followed 
my guide into the caveau. 

Though this was designated the little cellar, it would 
have been deemed spacious in England, there being 
abundant room for a table and stools between the 
double row of casks, while it was tolerably well lighted 
from two chimney-like apertures, that sloped upwards 
to the ^reet. Four Cuirassiers, in their shining cors-. 
lets, with a ^t sun in the centre, sat round the table, 
on which were bottles and glasses ; beyond them were 
two pioneers of the Guard, one of whom was per- 
forming the operation of drinking by the hour ; and 
before the cask, as regulator and master of the revels, 
stood the son oi the Aubergiste, a lad of ten or twelve 
years of age, very unconcernedly munching a Gateau 
de NanterrCf which seemed to have done service in the 
sunny window above until all its unctiious particles^ 
had evaporated. Every one who has seen the French 
army must be aware that the pioneers wear their 
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beards, sometimes of an enormous length, and gene- 
rally of sable hue. Though the horal tippler before 
me bore this appendage of ample dimensions, he did 
not appear to be above forty, and his physiognomy 
was of a fine and noble character. Short sturdy black 
hair curled ail over his head, his broad forehead was 
tnsected by the red mark occasioned by his cap ; his 
eyes were round, full, and dark, his mouth pleasing, 
reminding one altogether of some of the heads in the 
Cartoons. Across the cask he had laid his execu- 
tioner-like hatchet with its polished blade ; on an op- 
posite cask was an hourglass, Timers emblem and the 
church-yard monitor, now enlisted in the service of 
Bacchus; helmets were hung upon the wall, sabres 
and armour were glittering in the dim light of the 
cellar, the former rattling on the tiled floor as their 
wearers burst into frequent peals of laughter. The 
second pioneer, a stout old grey-bearded Silenus-like 
figure, worthy of the Borgfaese Vase, was on one side 
of me, and on the other my driver. Monsieur Tellier, 
with his pipe in his mouth ; the whole contributing, 
with the vault-like aspect of the place, to constitute a 
some, which was the more impressive from its total 
inoonnstency. *' A''t on jamais vu un animal comme 
cela ?^ said the old pioiieer, addressing his comrade, 
— ^^ comme tu es bete ; tu ne r6ussiras jamais en 
buvant de la sorte ; ne vms-tu pas, le sable coule, ton 
heure est preaque ^happ6e?*^*-and so saying he pointed 
to the hour-glass, thus offering a practical illustrati<»i 
of the Anacreontic precept, which makes the very fu- 
gaciousness of time an argument for its misapplied^ 
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tion. A small puncture was made in the cask, whence 
spirted a reddish stream of the utmost tenuity, to 
which, by the terms of the contract, it was forbidden 
to apply the mouth, the drinker being obliged to 
receive it into a marvellously narrow Champagne 
glass. This it was necessary to hold nearly parallel 
to the horizon, so that the Uquor soon reached the 
brim, when the boy stationed at the cask put his 
relentless finger upon the aperture, and the quafia* 
had tWb or three good thimblefuls at his disposal. 
What with the time lost in laughter, in discussing the 
best method of holding the glass, in venting interjec- 
tions, and varying gesticulations, — to say nothing of 
th0 profit upon the three or four bottles of ** vrai 
St. Georges i quinze sous,^ usually consumed by the 
lookers-on, — I found that the landlord had not so bad 
a bargain as I at first conjectured. Various attempts 
were made by the industrious pioneer to combine the 
twa operations of receiving the wine into the glass, 
aiid pouring it into his mouth, which only occasioned 
it to be squirted into his eyes, ears, hair, and beard, 
to the infinite glee of all the spectators, except the 
urchin at the cask, who being habituated to such 
spectacles, very gravely popped his inexorable finger 
to the opening, whenever the liquor was thus inter- 
cepted from the glass, and pursued the demoUtion of 
his cake. The fun and frolic of the attempt, rather 
than any love of ebriety, which is a rare vice in 
France, seemed to have prompted the whole party, 
who very politely invited me to taste the last portion, 
which the waning sands of the hoiu'-glass allowed the 
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pioneer to retain. If I thought that the red ink would 
forgive me the comparison^ I should say that the 
beverage bore a striking likeness to that counting- 
house commodity. 

" Aie, done, Rosbif — chuck r and the five minutea' 
cracking of the whip having again set us en routes I 
began to calculate somewhat anxiously my arrival in 
Paris, where I was engaged to dine at six o'clock. 
Unluckily for this arrangement, we had scarcely tra- 
velled a quarter of a mile, when we enccAintered 
another Cabaret, at the door of which a cuckoo was 
waiting^ with the name of ^' Etienne^ written in large 
letters upon its pannels. ^^ O le coquin! ah, le 
scel^rat !^ exclaimed my driver, " le paresseux n'est 
pas encore k Paris; excusez, monsieur, j'allons de- 
scendre pour un petit moment.'" To my threats of 
getting out if he did not speedily return, he only 
replied — " Soyez tranquille, soyez tranquille, ne vous 
inqui^tez pas ! je suis si vous tantot, allez !^' and in 
two minutes afterwards I saw him, through the win* 
dow, seated very quietly with Etienne jover a bottle 
of beer ! How I wished to be perfect in the language, 
for only five minutes, that I might scold and swear 
a la mode Jnglaise, though I had been long enough 
in the country to know that nothing is to be got by 
wrath and violence, while much may be accomplished 
by good humour and politeness. An old Frenchwo^ 
man, however, the solitary tenant of the other cuckoo, 
appeared not to have gathered this wisdom, for she 
stormed and railed in good set terms, which only ex-' 
tractod an occasional nod through the window from 
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Etienne, as much as to aaj, ^^ Presently, gbod woman', 
presently.'* Summoning all my philosophy to my 
aid, I counted the glasses as they poured them out, 
and had at last the satisfaction of seeing an empty 
bottle : Monsieur Tellier rose ; I got the reins and 
whip all ready for him, when lo ! he reappeared in his 
old place with a pack of cards in his hand, which he 
very dehberately began dealing to his adversary ! 
Provoking as it was, there was at the same time some- 
thing so ridiculous in his perfect sang-froid, that I 
leant back, in the cabriolet and burst into an immo« 
derate fit of laughter ; on my recovering from which, 
I was resolving to get out that I' might prosecute the 
rest of my journey on foot, when Monsieur Etienne^ 
dancing out of the house, and singing the popular 
burlesque song of " C'est la Portiere, qui fait tout, 
qui voit tout," came up to Rosbif's side and ex- 
claimed — " Monsieur, il faut descendre.'' — " Must get 
cwit," said I, " why so ?" — ^^ Because, Sir, we have 
been playing at cards for you, and I have won." Sudi 
was literally the fact ; they had been casting lots for 
the possession of my body corporate ; and Monsieur 
Tellier now arriving, appealed to my good sense whe- 
ther it was rational that two cuckoos should pro- 
ceed' to Paris with two people, when one could answer 
the purpose. By way of consolation, however, he 
assured me that he sincerely regretted the loss of my 
society, and should be ^^ charme de me mener une 
autre fois.*^ Accordingly, resigning my pl^ce to Mon- 
sieur Tellier, who turned his horse^s head about, I 
heard for the last time his — " Aie, done, Rosbif — 
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chuck 1^— mounted my new vehicle, and without fur- 
ther accident arrived at the Place Louis Quinze, at a 
quarter past seven, consoling myself for the loss of 
my dinner-party, with a thousand stem resolutions 
never again to take — a ride in a cuckoo. 



THE POET S SUPPER. 

Gardez-vouB d'imiter ce rimeur farieux^ 

Qui de 868 vains Merits lecteur hannozdeux, 

Aborde en recitant quiconque le salue^ 

£t poursuit de ses vers les passans dans la rue : 

II n'est Temple si saints des Anges respect^^ 

Qui 8oit contra sa Muse un lieu de sureie. Boileau.* 

Ma. Benjamin Briggs, the junior partner of a 
thriving Manchester warehouse in the City^ had an un- 
fortunate propensity for tagging rhimes when he ought 
to have been examining piece-goods, knew much more 
of metiEtphors than muslins, arranged a distich with 
more interest than a diaper, and debased his faculties 
to tropes and similes, instead of giving up the whole 
force of his ima^nation to calicos and cottons. Upon 
the disease first manifesting itself, his seniors gave 
him the best advice, warned him of the dismal con- 
sequences that would inevitably ensue, if he suffered 
it to get a-head, formally declared that the credit of 

. I !■■ ,., I ... ,1 . . I ■■ I. ■ , 

* Boileau here alludes to the French poet Du Perrier^ who, 
finding him one day at Church, insisted upon reciting to him 
an. ode during the elevation of the Host. 
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their house would not allow them to retain any person 
convicted of so uncivic and anti-commercial an ofifence, 
and announced their intention of dissolving the part- 
nership if he abandoned himself any longer to such 
idle courses. Prudence dictated a seeming submission, 
but nothing-was farther from his thoughts than a final 
renunciation of the Muse. He stole at intervals from 
the counting-house to Castalia, mounted Pegasus in- 
stead of his pulpit-desk, and absconded from the worship 
of Mammon to pay his secret adorations at the shrine of 
Apollo. The constraint to which he was subjected at 
home only made him the more communicative abroad. 
— He laboured under a perfect incontinence of poetry ; 
pouring his stanzas into every ear of which he could 
get possession, with such an unremitting copiousness, 
that his friends took alarm at his approach, and if 
they could not escape him altogether, generally forged 
some excuse for cutting him short in the midst cf the 
most inimitable ode, or the very first scene of the 
most touching tragedy. Some he would slily draw 
aside upon 'Change under pretext of business, and 
make the blushing statue of Sir Thomas Gresham, or 
old Guy, privy to his inappropriate rhimes : others he 
would inveigle into an untenanted upper box at the 
play; and, just as the ghost of Hamlet was describing 
how his murderer " poured juice of cursed hemlock 
in his ear," he would distil his own not less unwel- 
come strophes into his victim's auricle : while some^ 
again, he would lure away on a Sunday from the Park- 
promenade into the most lonely recesses of Kensing- 
ton-Gardens ; when, to their great horror and amazo- 
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menty he would suddenly draw a tragedy from Ms 
pocket and discharge the whole of its contents at 
their head. 

All these expedients being exhausted^ and a regu- 
lar audience becoming utterly hopeless, he at last hit 
upon the happy suggestion of inviting a few acquaint- 
ance of approved literary taste to sup with him at his 
lodgings in Wych-street, when he might, as a fair set-off 
for his lobsters, oysters, punch, and port wine, demand 
their opinions upon a poem which he meant to offer to 
the Royal Literary Society, in hopes of obtaining the 
Fifty-guinea prize. ^^ As to attetmpting to write any 
thing,*^ said Benjamin to his assembled guests, ^' upon 
such a subject as Dartmoor, which was the first they 
held out to public competition, I could not have bow- 
ed my genius to such a drudgery ; you all know, g^i- 
tlemen, what a blundering business was made of the 
second proposition, the Fall of Constantinople and 
Death of Constantine; but I have now submitted to 
their adoption a noble theme — the Capture of Rome 
by Alaric the Destroyer; and, in the anticipation that 
they might select it, I have already composed a few 
hundred lines, upon which I wished you to do me the 
kindness of offering your remarks with all the freedom 
and judgment which I may reasonably expect from 
such approved friends and competent critics." Here 
he drew a large roll of paper from his coat-pocket, 
and a blank dismay instantly took possession of every 
face around him. Each saw the trap into which he 
had fallen, and each exerted himself to avert the 
threatened cal^ity. " My dear Sir," exclaimed Mr. 
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Jibe^ '^ this is so kind of you — I am sure I may an« 
swer for all present,^' (here he thrust his tongue into 
the cheek which was towards the company, and gave 
that side of his face a most lugubrious drag), '^ that 
we are perfectly delighted at the opportunity of hear- 
ing any of your exquisite verses ; but had you not 
better defer the reading for an hour or so, till the 
supper things are removed— till we have finished- an- 
other bottle— till ." " In fact,'' interrupted Mr. 

M'Quill, ^^ our worthy host evidently labours under so 
severe a cold, attended with a considerable oppression 
upon his chest, that I should submit the propriety of 
^s deferring altogether, till ik more favourable oppor- 
tunity, the mtellectual treat which he has been so good 
as to propose." — ^^ O, certainly, certainly," cried the 
.rest of the party ; *' it would really be an imposition 

on our host's kindness happy to take a .glass of 

wine with you, Mr. Briggs — this salad 's excellent — 
capital lobster — ^famous punch — any one seen the Dio- 
rama ? did you go to the new farce last night ?"— 

*^ Very considerate of you," replied the Poet; " I cer- 
tainly have a little cold, and we will therefore defer 
the complete reading till another opportunity ; but 
in the mean time you must allow me just to recite 
a few select specimens, that you may form some no- 
tion of my plan." Objections, pleas, and rejoinders, 
were urged in vain ; the inexorable bard unfolded his 
scroll, and, after two or three preliminary ** Hems !" 
proceeded to develope the system upon which it was 
composed. 

" It was my original intention, gentlemen, to have 
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written in blank verse; but I was alarmed by en- 
countering the dictum of Dr. Johnson, limiting that 
mode of composition to such as think themselves 
capable of astonishing, while those who hope only to 
please must condescend to rhyme." — " There would 
have been lib doubt of your astonishing/' interrupted 
Mr. Jibe, " had you thought proper to adopt that 
metre : you are reaUy too modest." Mr. Briggs bowed, 
and proceeded,—** I was morever anxious to try upon 
a more enlarged scale than Pope, (who, by the way, 
has egre^ously failed,) the principle of imitative hari- 
mony, of making the sound an echo to the sense, and 
of introducing a more general resemblance between th^ 
vocal sign and the thing signified, which I proposed 
to accomplish as much by changing the construction 
of the metre, as by the choice of expressive words. 
There can be no doubt that, in the origin of language, 
all terms bore some affinity to what they represented; 
— there could have been no other mode or motive of 
selection in the infancy of the world than in that of 
individuals. And what do we observe in children ? 
They invariably name animals from the noise which 
they make, calling a dog a bow-wow, a cat a mi-au, a 
cow a moo-cow, a lamb a baa-lamb, and a cock a cock- 
a^oodle-doo. This is the primitive language of na- 
ture, like crying, laughing, and certain inteijections, 
common to all nations. The cuckoo, pewet, and other 
birds, obviously receive their denomination from their, 
cry; and what can be more happy than Ronsard^s 
imitation of the song of the Sky-lark ? — 
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' £Ue qnindee dn zegbsre, . 
Sublime en Fair vire et revire^ 

£t 7 dedique nn joli cris^ 
Qui rit^ guerit^ et tire Tire 

Des esprits mieux que je n'^cris.' 

There are numerous words which as unquestionably 

have been chosen from their resemblance to the noise 

they designate, such as' rumble, coo, yell, crash, crack, 

hiss, hoot, roar, murmur, simmer, and the like. It is 

true that ideas do not admit of an exact echo ■ ■ - ^ 

— '* Which, however, is no loss to yow," interrupted 

Mr. Jibe. " Oh, none whatever," resumed Briggs, not 

perceiving the sneer that was conveyed, ** since, if we 

admit that 

' Musdc resembles poetry^ in each 
Are nameless graces which no rules can teach/ 

it may be sufficient to remind you that Handel con- 
trived to express accurately upon the organ that sub- 
lime command — ^ God said, Let there be light, and 
there was light;' and composed one of the Psalms 
with so happy a precision, that every separate verse 
was distinctly recognisable. I see, however, that you 
are impatient for a specimen of my poem, and I will 
therefore recite a few lines from the introduction, the 
metre of which is intended to represent the bustle and 
animation of a siege. 

Now Alaric's standards are proudly unfurl'd 

Round the seyen-hill'd dty^ once queen of the world ; 

The Bi^e is dose press'd-^round the ramparts are pour'd. 

Gigantic and grim, a barbarian horde. 

Who scowl on the grandeur of Rome with amaze^ 

And on palaces^ casUe, and.fanes, as they gaze^ 
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In her strength and her beauty they bid her not trust, 
, For her turreted head shall be dragg'd in the dust. 
But the Romans^ confiding in bulwarks and gods^ 
Not an obolus caring for enemies' odds. 
Think the battering»ram a ridiculous flam^ 
Ah assault a mere hoax^ and a capture sham. 
So they giggle and laugh^ dance^ revel^ and quaff^ 
As^ for sacrifice meantj^ does a g^landed calf." 

— " Fine ! beautiful ! exquisite !" ejaculated several 
voices at once. " Do you observe the eflFect of the 
lively metre when I come to express the festivity of 
the besotted dtizens P— ' So they giggle and laugh, 
dance, revel, and quaff.' — ^Does that strike you ?^ — 
" Oh, inimitable! — an inimitable imitation P ex- 
claimed Mr. Jibe ; ^^ but I do not exactly see how a 
calf can be said to giggle, and laugh, and dance.'' — 
** But it bleats, Mr. Jibe ; which, under such circum- 
stances, as it is a pleasurable sound, may be deemed 
equivalent to laughter."" — " Very likely, very likely ; 
you must know much better than I what a calf meittis, 
and what sort of sounds it makes."" — ** Then, as to 
dancing," resumed the Poet, *^ what says Pope ? 

* The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day. 
Had he thy reason, would he skip and play?' 

Now, though I object to the word riot^ since there is 
no such mighty excess in a leg of lamb with mint- 
sauce, or a fore-quarter with asparagus, you see he 
makes the animal skip ; and if a lamb may skip, surely 
a calf may dance.*" — *^ I sit corrected,'' cried Jibe, 
bowing with an air of bui-lesque conviction. 

" In the following passage I have endeavoured to 
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delineate the deep stillness and repose of the night that 
witnessed the assault : — 

Drowsy Tyber lagging laves 
The city walls, its winking waves 
One another scarcely pushing^ 
With low-breathing hushing gushing^ 
Till the whole stream^ with muffled head^ 
Lies stretch'd asleep within its bed/' 



<c 



The best place it could possibly have chosen," cried 
Jibe. " Zooks ! Sir, you must have written that 
passage under the direct inspiration of Morpheus, and 
ought to be crowned for it with a wreath of poppies. 
.You were full of your subject when you set about it. 
It is a perfect soporific — an absolute opiate, so somno- 
lent and lulling that — ^yaw-aw-aw ! — excuse me, but I 
cannot pay you a greater compliment than by showing 
how completely I sympathise with its influence: — 
Yaw-aw-aw.'' Mr. Quill took up this note as soon as 
it was relinquished by Mr. Jibe ; Mr. Snake suc- 
ceeded ; Mr. jFerrett followed, and Mr. Briggs had 
recommenced half a dozen lines with the words — 
" Dread omens,^' and been as often interrupted by an 
audible gape, before he could proceed with his reci- 
tation. 



" Dread omens^ inauspiciously reveal'd^ 
Announce her fate — ^the city's doom is seal'd." 

" This is nothing,*" resumed the minstrel, '* nothing 
whatever to my description of the clash of swords, the 
clank of armour, the rolling of the machines, the 
groans of the wounded, the cymbals and shouts of the 
victors. Talk of muio— of the Siege of Belgrade, or 
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Steibdt^s Storm ! I will give any man one of Tom- 
kinson^s gcand pianos with three pedals, and will un- 
dertake to beat him by language alone, so stimulating 
the imagination through the ear, that the whole scene 
shall become as visible to the eye as if I had painted 
it upon a white wall. I do paint,' in fact, only dipping 
my tongue in picturesque words instead of my brush 
in representative colours — ^that ^s the whole secret ! — > 
But you shall hear the effect of my explosion when 
Alaric sets fire to the train of gunpowder.'^ 

Gunpowder!^ ejaculated several voices at once; 

surely that^s an anachronism : have you not got the 
start of Friar Bacon some five hundred years or so ? 
and will not the critics blow you up with your own 
combustibles r* — " I little thought," replied B];iggs 
with a compl^<5ent smile, ^^ that such a company, ' fit 
audience though few,* would have forgotten that Mil- 
ton introduces artillery some thousands of years soon- 
er.'^ — " Egad,'* quoth Jibe, " so he does, and Alaric 
doubtless took the hint from the blind bard. You 
see, gentlemen, ^ It is not Homer nods, but we that 
dream.' Now for the explosion, but prythee have 
mercy upon our persons.*" 

** Pray observe," resumed the Poet, " the gradual 
rolling down of the thick walls, the icroulementy as the 
French call it — 

'^ The ponderous walls that circcun-rock-* 
(how do you like that compound ejnthet to express 
rocky solidity ?) 

The ponderous walls that circum''rock the town^ 

filow crumbling^ stumbling, tumbling, rumble jumble down." 
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" Now mark the difference when a lofty tower falls 
with a sudden velocity and clutter. 

Heaved by the writhing earth the towers creaky cracky 
Then with a crash slap-dash^ smash helter-skelter whadc !" 

The tide of risibility which now ** burst its conti- 
nents,'' overwrhelmed the astonished bard. In vain did 
he attempt to proceed ; every effort was quashed by a 
quotation of his own last line, repeated in every possi- 
ble variety of accent, gesture, and intonation; and when 
Jibe procured a momentary silence^ he undertook the 
defence of his friend with an irony so solemn in ap- 
pearance, and at the same time so ludicrous in inten- 
tion and effect, that the merriment became more ob- 
streperous than ever. As their host repeatedly emp- 
tied his glass in the heat of his poetical fiiror, some of 
his company as regularly re-filled it, until he alternately 
hugged his defender with a maudlin fondness, and 
hurled defiance at the others with all the vociferation 
of an irritated and punch-inflamed poet. Jibe fos- 
tered his animosity by burlesquely arraigning the bad 
taste and delinquency of his assailants, and a scene en- 
sued upon which we deem it prudent to drop the cur- 
tain, contenting ourselves with stating, in the conclud- 
ing lines of a well-known song, — 

'^ Then a quarrel arose^ some reflections were cast^ 
But for decency's sake well not mention what past, 

Derry down, down, down, derry down." 
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THE SHRIEK OF PROMETHEUS. 

SUGGESTED BT A IPASSAOE IN THE SECOND BOOK OF 

APOLLOMIU8 RH0DIU8. 

Fresh was tfie breeze^ and the rowers plied 
Their oars with a simultaneous motion^ 

When the Argo s^'d in her stately pride 
By the laurel'd shores of the Pontic Ocean. 

The island of Mars with its palmy coves^ 
The Sacred Mounts and Aretia's strands^ 

And Fhilyra's Isle with its linden groves^ 
And Ophir's flood with its shelly sands^ — 

Swiftly they past — ^till^ stretching far^ 
On their right Bechiria's coast appears^ 

Where painted Sapirians, fierce in war^ 
Bristle the beech with bows and spears. 

At distance they saw the Ipn-beams quiver 
Where the long-sought towers of Colchos stood , 

And mark'd the foam of the Phasis river^ 
As it flung from its rocky mouth the flood. 

The Argonauts gaze with hungry eyes 
On the land enrich'd by the Golden Fleece, — 

Already in fancy they grasp the prize. 
And hear the shouts of applauding Greece. 

Jason look'd out with a pr#id delight. 
Castor and Pollux stood hand in hand. 

Showing eadi other the welcome sight; 
While fierce Meleager unsheath'd his brand. 
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LaoGoon bade the rowers check 

Their oars as the sun to the waters skmted^ 
For Orpheus sate with his harp on the deck^ 

And sweetly the hymn of evening chanted^ 
While the heroes round, at each pause of sound, 
Stretch'd their right hands to the god of day. 
And fervently join'd in the choral lay. 

THE HYMN OF OKPHEU8. 

•v 

Twin-horn with Dian in the Delos isle^ 

Which after the Ogygian deluge thou 
Didst first illume with renovating smile^ 

Apollo ! deign to hear our evening vow. 

CHORUS. 

When thou 'rt dim^ our harp and hymn 

Thy downward course shall follow : 
Hail to thee ! — ^hail to thee ! 

Hail to thee, Apollo ! 

God of the art that heals the shatter'd frame. 
And poetry that s<K)thes the wounded mind. 

Ten thousand temples, h^our'd with thy name^ 
Attest thy ceaseless blessings to mankind. 

CHORUS. 

When thou'rt dim^ our harp and hymn 

Thy downward course shall follow : 
Hail to thee ! — hail to thee ! 

Hail to thee, Apollo ! 

Thy golden bow emits a gushing strain 
Of music when the Pythian serpent dies : 

His eyes flash fire — ^his writhings plough the plain ; 
Hissing he leaps aloft — ^then lifeless lies. 
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CHOftUS. 

When thou'rt dim^ our harp and hymn 
Thy downward course shall follow : 

Hail to thee ! — ^hail to thee! 
Hail to thee^ Apollo ! 

Pan of his pipe and rural science proud^ 
Dreamt that his music might with thine aspire: 

The mountain Tmolus was the judge — and bow'd 
His nodding woods in homage to thy lyre. 

CHOBUS. 

When thou 'rt dim^ with harp and hymn 
Thy downward course we follow : 

Hail to thee ! — hail to thee ! 
Hail to thee^ Apollo ! 

From bowers of Daphne on Parnassus' Mounts 
MThile Delphic girls their lo Pseans sing^ 

The gifted Muses by Castalia's fount 
With choral symphonies salute their king. 

CHORUS. 

'When thou 'rt dim^ with harp and hymn 
Thy downward course we follow : 

Hail to thee ! — ^hail to thee ! 
Hail to thee^ Apollo ! 

God of the golden lyre and laurel wreath^ 
To thee each poet turns with yearning heart 

And thoughtful eyes^ invoking thee to breathe 
Thine inspiration -^-^— 

With a start 
The minstrel ceased^ for over all the bark 

A baleful shadow on a sudden spread ! 
The Argonauts look'd up^ and saw a dark 

And monstrous eagle hovering o'er their head ; 
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So vast and fearful, that transfiz'd and pale* 
They stood, with wild amaze o'ertaken :<-^' 

The vessel trembles, and the shivering sail 
Flaps as if with terror shaken. 

Entranced they gazed— and silent till 
Fhlias, the son of Bacchus, seized his bow. 
And would have aim'd it at the feather'd foe. 

But Mopsus, gifted with an augur's skill. 
Gently held back his arm, and bade him wait 

This dread portent — pronounce no word. 

Nor dare to challenge Jove's own bird. 
The minister of unrelenting fate. 

Extending now his oar-like wings. 
Twice round the ship the monster swings. 

As if prepared to pounce upon his prey ; 
His eyes from forth their sable shroud 
Shot fire, like lightning from a doud; 

But with a sudden dart he rush'd away. 
And dove the northward distance, where 

The heights of Caucasus their barrier throw. 
Where crag on crag, chaotic giants bare 
Their granite foreheads to the sky, and sit 

In desolate state beneathitfieir crowns of snow. 
Within these topmost peaks, there is a pit, — 

A dizzy, gaunt, predpitous ravine, 
Up<m whose rocky floor environed round 

With walls of ice — ^by every eye unseen. 
With adamantine chains Prometheus lies bound. — 

Thither the ravenous wonder wing'd his flight. — 
They saw him dear the intervening height. 

And sink behind it : — every eye 
Is fia^d upon the spot, and every heart 

Throbs with expectant agony, — 
But nought is seen— no sounds impart 

The secret of that dread abyss : — 
Still do they geae, half-willing to dismiss 
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Their fears and hopes^ for oyer plain^ and hill^ 
And smiling ocean— all is hush'd and still. 

Gracious God^ what a shriek ! 
The monster with his beak 

Is tearing out his victim's heart ! 
Lo ! as that desolating cry 
Echoes from the mountains nigh. 

And throws its fear afar, a start 
Of horror seems to darken Nature's face. — 

Athwart the quaking deep. 

Revolting shudders creep. 
Earth trembles to her very base — 
Air seems to swoon — the sky to frown — 
The sun with ghastly glare shrinks faster down.— 

Hark ! what a furious clash of chains! 
Victim ! thou never can'st unlock 
The brazen bolts that root thee to the rock ; 
Vain are thy struggles and convulsive strains. 
Ah me ! what dreadful groans are those. 

Wrung from the very depths of agonies ; — . 
Now weaker moanings rise, till, worn with woes. 

The fainting wretch exhausted lies. 
And all again is grim repose. 

But still with thrilling breasts and steadfast eyes 

The heroes gazed upon the mountain's peak. 
Till gorged with gore they saw the monster rise 

With blood-stain'd claws, and breast, and beak ; 
And as above them he resumed his flight, 

Th' arrested vessel shakes. 

The flapping main-sail quakes. 
And all seem'd turn'd to statues at the sight. 
All but the son of Bacchus, who 

With flashing eyes and visage red. 
Again uprear'd his bow, and drew 

His longest arrow to the head, — 
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When from the eagle's beak a drop of gore 

(The heart's blood of Prometheus) fell 
Warm on his hand ! upon the vessel's floor 

Down falls his bow — with shuddering yell. 
And haggard eyes still staring on the drop. 
He staggers back, clasping the mast to prop 
His fainting limbs. Upon the pilot's forehead 

The dews of terror stood. 

And all in awe^struck mood 
Ponder'd in silence on that omen horrid. 

The sun went down, and far into the gloom 

The monster shot away, — but none 
Of the bewilder'd Argonauts resume 

The vessel's guidance as her way she won. — 
None spake; — ^none moved — all sate in blank dismay. 

Revolving in their minds this dread portent ; 
And thus, abandon'd to the sway 

Of the blind wind and watery element. 
Through the whole silent night the Argo bore 
Those throbbing hearts along the Pontic shore. 
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" I began to smoke that they were a parcel of mummers." 

AnnisoN. 

^' Who has e'er been at Paris must needs know the 
Greve,^' says the old song; and according to the same 
authority we may conclude, that who has e'er been at 
VersaiUes must needs know the Cathedral of St. Louis, 
though it may not be of the same universal notoriety 
to English visitants, that, during the period of revolu- 
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tionary madness, its spacious and handsome interior 
was not only converted into a public corn-market, but 
four of its bells being suspected of having royal epi- 
graphs engraven upon their surface, and absolutely 
convicted of being worth a considerable sum of money, 
were dismounted from the belfry, to the great dismay 
of all good Catholics and sincere admirers of ^^ triple 
bob majors.'^ The two that were left, albeit sadly 
disheartened by the loss of the companions with whom 
they had so often rung the merry chimes of gladness^ 
continued, under the pious reign of Napoleon, to in-*- 
vite the good folks of the Quartier de St. Lavis to 
come to church or go to be buried, until the happy 
period of the Restoration, when it became distinctly 
audible to all those who had Whittingtonian ears, 
that they called aloud with their iron tongues for 
the completion of the restoration in the belfry, by 
procuring substitutes for their four dethroned sisters. 
To this affecting appeal the faithful were not slow in 
replya.especially, as the vicar-general, the grand vicar, 
the canons, choristers, and vergers, were all supremely 
scandalized (" tantsene coelestibus irae P'*) that they 
should have only two bells in active service, while 
the neighbouring church of Notre Dame possessed its 
full complement. Could the want have been supplied 
'from, their own funds, I verily believe there would 
have been no hesitation in appropriating them to so 
pathetic a claim ; but as they were only rich in good 
works, fine garments, and sounding titles, it was re- 
solved that a subscription should be opened for the 
purpose, that the Cur6 should address a circular letter 
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to his parishioners announcing the fact^ and that the 
ScRurs de Chariti, worthy nuns so called, and who are 
always foremost in every work of pious charity, should 
go round ponrfaire la Quite. In his printed missive, 
the Cure began by noticing, in a bantering strain, the 
obvious tone of lamentation and ululation lately as- 
sumed by the two sisterless bells ; proceeded to incul- 
cate, with more solemnity, the imperative duty of 
restoring the deficient appurtenances of the church ; 
but couched his whole letter in that character of fami- 
liar good-humour, and even gaiety, which accompanies 
all their religious exercises, and forms so striking a 
contrast to the austerity, gloom, and mortification of 
English observances. In their black flannel dresites 
with white stomachers, white cloth caps with long 
lappets, and belts round their waists supporting rosa-* 
ries, crucifixes, bunches of keys, relics, lucky half* 
pence with holes in them, and other trumpery, the 
Sisters of Charity went their rounds, collecting with 
such unexampled success, that, according to the ac- 
counts of the French, (who, however, are somewhat 
given to exaggeration,) they have more than once ex- 
tracted ten francs from a single house, which did not 
perhaps contain more than a dozen respectable families. 
Of course the mass of the offerings assumed the less 
ambitious foirm of copper, of which humble material 
a sufficient quantity was collected, after a long and 
tedious delay, to authorise the casting of the beUs. 
This happy consummation was announced to the sub- 
scribers by a little pamphlet from the Cur^, informing 
them that the bells were to be consecrated on the 6th 
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of January, 1824, by Monseigneur TEvfique de Ver- 
sailles, and named by the King and her Royal High- 
ness the Duchess of Angoul^me — ^reciting the inscrip- 
tion upon each bell — giving a short essay upon the 
spirit of the ceremony and the prayers, and concluding 
.with the following significant passage : — " On ne patera 
point les chaises ni les banquettes ; mais je ferai moi- 
mSme la quete, pour achever de payer, s'il est possible, 
le montant des cloches et les frais de la c&remonie du 
jour.'*' 

For fear of committing any mistake in so important 
a matter as the inscriptions, I shall give the exact 
words of the original, merely premising that they were 
the same upon each bell, varying only as to the name 
and the order of succession. — " Je suis la premiere de 
quatre Soeurs, qui ont et^ offertes ^ Dieu par le Cler- 
gy, la Ville, et les Paroissiens de Saint Louis. J'ai.et^ 
b^nite par Monseigneur Louis Charrier de la Roche, 
£y^que de Versailles, et nomm^e Marie par Sa 
JMajeste Louis XVIII. Roi de France et de Navalre, 
et par S. A. R. Madame (Marie Therese Charlotte,) 
FiUe de Louis XVL Duchesse d'Angouleme; 
M. Le Bolihomme 6tant Cur6 de TEglise Saint Louis 
de Versailles, Vicaire G"^ du Diocese; M. Lagrole 
Grand-Vicaire, President de la Fabrique ; MM. Va- 
quier. Tardy, Picot, Chauvet, Chanoines et Adminis- 
trateurs; M. le Baron des Touches, Prefet ; M. le 
Marquis de la Londe, Maire.'^ 

After informing us that the second is named Ana- 
tole, the third Martin, and the fourth Zoe, the manual 

r 

proceeds to expound that the Church being in the 
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habit of consecratiiig every thing dedicated to the 
service of the Lord, such as the ground upon which 
the temples are built, the buildings themselves, the 
vases, crosses, altars, ornaments, images, and even the 
earth destined to receive our bodies, it is perfectly con- 
sistent that the bells intended to contribute to the 
same end should receive an appropriate benediction. 
All those who, on account of the rarity and more im- 
pocdng grandeur of this ceremonial, might be tempted 
to abandon themselves to it in a spirit of mere dissipa- 
tion and curiosity, are invited to peruse the Latin 
ritual of M. De Juign6, page 414, de Benedictione 
Campanarum ; but I have not been able to ascertain 
that a single individual availed himself of this cour- 
teous invitation, although every soul in the church 
appeared to be clearly in the predicament indicated. 
Having disserted very learnedly upon the spiritual 
and mystic meaning of these sonorous appendages of 
the church, originally substituted for the ^Iver trum- 
pets mentioned in the tenth • chapter of the Book of 
Numbers (which forms the first Lesson read by the 
Subdeacon in the ceremony), the worthy Cur6 insists 
that although water, oil, and the holy chrism, be em- 
ployed upon the occasion, it is not a sacrament, but a 
simple benediction or dedication, — the names of saints 
be'mg engraved upon the new offerings, in order that 
we may obtain their intercession for us every time that 
we frequent the House of Prayer in obedience to the 
summons of their metallic namesakes. A burst of 
loyalty driving the bells and all the sanctities out of 
the expositor's head, he next exclaims, — '* It is delight- 
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f ul to see one of the heirs of the throne and of the 
virtues of S^t Xiouis, greater, perhaps by his patienoe 
apd refflgnation in. misfortune thap by th^ gloiy and 
splendour of his crown, — to see the daughter of the 
Martyr King, the wife of the Hero of the South, of 
the Pacificator of the Spains, c^ering conjointly to 
the Lord these ornaments and predous stufk as an 
entire oblation of their persons and property.^' Be- 
verting to the four iron-tongued. sisters, we are then 
cautioned not to contemplate them as profane objects, 
but to consider the ablution and aspersion which they 
will receive from the Pontiff as recalling the purity 
which we ourselves imbibed in baptism ; to view the 
holy chrism with which they are anointed as typical of 
the fruitfulness and increase of grace conferred upon 
us in the sacraments ; and the sign of the cross made 
upon their surface as a reminiscence of our own simi- 
lar consecration. The incense scattered inside the 
bell represents the good odour which a Christian ought 
to spread around him by his virtues; its different 
chimes and modulations should excite in us an earnest 
desire to hear the holy airs and divine canticles of the 
heavenly Zion ; and, finally, when its slow and mea* 
sured toll announces to us the death of a fellow-crea- 
ture, we should recollect that to-morrow perhaps the 
samiB sound may intimate that we have disappeared 
from the face of the earth, and are expecting mercy 
through the prayers and suffrages of the brethren we 
have left behind us. The little address concludes with 
the order of the psalms to be chanted at the cere- 
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moxiy,* and announces that the bearer will be entitled 
to a place in the enclosed part of the church. 

With whatever earnestness the previous portions of 
this exhortation were perpended by the good folks of 
Versailles, the latter notification failed not to excite a 
deep and lively impression. Happy were they who 
had subscribed, for to them the pamphlet was duly 
transmitted : and keen was the mortification of those 
who had hitherto hugged themselves upon their clever- 
ness in making a point of being absent whenever the 
dunning Sisters of Charity had gone round with the 
book of contributions. They thought it was merely 
for the service of the church ; had they been aware it 
was for an admission to a ceremony, their donation 
would not have been withheld, for they hated shabfaip- 
ness as much as other people. It became soon rumour- 
ed, however, that tickets would still be ^ven to new 
subscribers at the rate of a franc for each person : the 
terms were deemed high, but, as it was recollected that 
the spectacle was of rare occurrence, the offerings of 
the faithful continued to drop in up to the very morn- 
ing of performance. At the moment when the writer 
was mounting the cathedral steps, M. de Veracques, , 
the governor of the ch&teau, who with his lady were 
to be proxies for the King and the Duchess d'^Angou- 
l^me, arrived in one of the royal carriages^ escorted 
by the mounted Grendarmerie d'£lite, in their blue 

* the AOtik, SSd, 66tli, 69th, 85th, 145ih, 146th, 148th, 
98th. For the consecraUon, Ps. 76. — Sennon ^d prayer from 
St Luke^ chap. 10. 
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jBtkeU with bioad crimson facings, yellow belts, pan- 
taloons and gloves, jack-boots, and enormous cocked 
hats edged with gold lace. Following in the suite of 
this august personage, widi his admission-ticket in his 
hand, he was not a little surprised when the Garde 
Nationale stationed at the gates informed him that he 
could only enter the church by the Descent from the 
Cross, whidi afk:er a Uttle explanation he found to 
be the name of one of the side doors upon which his 
book was billeted. Five minutes^ shouldering ena^ 
bling him to penetrate to the proper entrance, he was 
admitted into the building, the spacious cross ailes <^ 
which were hung with tapestry, handsome perhaps 
some fifty years ago, but wearing now a most sorry, 
threadbare, and forlorn appearance. The company 
were ranged in chairs upon the pavement, leaving a 
passage in the middle, up and down which were per- 
petually pasnng priests, choristers, beadles, and ver- 
gers of every description ; ^^ Peel'd, patched, and pie- 
bald, linsey-woolsey brothers,^ intermixed with Gardes 
du Corps looped round the arm with a profusion 
of silver cord, king's pages with their broad white 
ishoulder-knots falling down to their wrists, and the 
fur grenadier caps of the National Guard, who were 
on duty with fixed bayonets, ^ving the word of com- 
mand, and rattling their musquets as unconcernedly 
as if standing at ease upon the Place d^Armes. At 
the meeting of the cross ailes was a large elevated 
platform, carpeted, and exhibiting various little 
thrones for the mayor, the prefect, and all those ob- 
^•ure dignitaries of a country town, who endeavour 
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to obtain by their aelf-importanee some compensation 
for the insignificance of theic oflBces ; and in front of 
two elevated crimson arm-K^hairs were seen the re^ 
presentatives of the illustrious godfather and god- 
mother, suggesting, from the anniTersary (Twelfth 
J>ay), the gorgeousness of their apparel, and the 
royal association, that they might peradventure be 
some gilt king and queen acddentally transplanted 
fnmi a huge Enghsh twelfth-cake. 

In the centre c^ this platform, under a baldaquin 
or square canopy of crimson silk, edged with broad 
gold fringe, and surmounted with plumes of ostrich 
feathers, were suspended the great objects of curiosity 
— the four sisters, whose sumptuous and tasteful dress 
just^ed the words of Ovid — ^^ Non omnibus una, nee 
div«:'sa tamen, qualem decet esse sororum.'" A Pari- 
sian miUiner had been summoned for their equipment, 
to the great, seandal of the VersaiUian sisterhood, 
who, maintaining their competency to adorn belles of 
flesh and blood, could not understand why those of 
metal should be deemed beyond the researches of 
their art. Mary, as the eldest, was the most splen-^ 
didly attired, wearing a superb petticoat of embroi- 
dered gcdd brocade, over another, of silver tissue, 
festooned at the bottom, and £ustened with white 
satin, rosettes, so as to exhibit the ^id of the clap- 
par, like afairy foot, peeping out beneath. Anatole, 
Martin, and Zoe, were arrayed ahke, in plain gold 
brocade over a silver tissue ; and the whole lour dis-, 
played much more of humanity in their appearance 
than certain hooped Dowagers who may be seen 

VOL. Ill, K 
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•iddiDg through the rooms at St. James'^s on a Court- 
day. The solemnities began with a Latin hymn to 
the beautiful air of ** La Suissesse au bord du Lac ;^ 
for the Catholics, like Rowland Hill, see no reason 
why the Devil should have all the good tunes; and 
none of the customary splendours observed in the 
grand ceremonials of the church were omitted. Priests 
without number, and in every variety of costume, enacts 
ed their theatrical mummery ; little bells were rung, little 
boys scattered incense, little censers of fuming frankin- 
cense were carried to and fro ; the bells to be baptised 
were crossed by the Pontiff, and anointed with the kui/e' 
des infirmes, as well as with the holy chrism, until the 
timearrived for the sponsors to give their answers, when 
an expedient was adopted, which, conndering the re- 
sponsibility they tnight have otherwise incurred, does 
infinite credit to the prudence of those august and 
bedizened personages. A white satin ribbon being 
passed from the iron tongue of each bell to the hands 
of the sponsors, they gave a smart pull every time a 
response was I'equired, and thus made the sisters 
answer for themselves. Mary, Anatole, and Martin, 
signified their acquiescence by a very distinct and 
sonorous toll ; but Zoe, the youngest, seemed to hesi- 
tate, and make very imperfect attempts at enunciation* 
Some said it was mauvaise honte, others surmised that 
she lisped, a third attributed it to timidity; to which 
a fourth rejoined, that any one might be excused a 
little alarm who was on the point of being hung up in 
the belfry: but it was presently discovered that a 
portion of the silver tissue bad intervened between 
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the clapper and the ade of the bell ; which impedi- 
ment being removed. Mademoiselle Zoe instantly ut- 
tered a petulant and sharp toll, ad if anxious to show 
that she had as good a tongue in her head as any of 
her sisters. Thrice did each deliver a similar response 
to as many interrogatories; and if, after this public and 
solemn pledge made brfore the proxies of Majesty, and 
in presence of the assembled population of Versailles, 
they can ever forfeit their words and be wanting to 
their duty, I can only say they must have more brass 
in their composition than even the manufacturer him- 
self is probably aware of. 

A sermon followed^ in which the metallic sbterhood 
were apostrophized, exhorted, and dehorted; to all 
which they submitted with becoming resignation, ex- 
cept for a single moment, when Anatole, in the midst 
of a most pathetic appeal, sent forth a sudden and 
dissonant dash. As strenuous endeavours are now 
making to bring miracles into vogue, this occurrence 
was at first hailed as a supernatural manifestation, but 
a moment^a inquiry ascertained that it was attribut- 
able to the gigantio Swiss Beadle, who had acci- 
dentally (entangled his foot iii the satin ribbon, and 
jerl^ed put of Anatole^s iron jawa that alarming yell. 
As far as the writer^s observation extended, he verily 
believes that the congregation would have been deeply 
edified by the discourse, could they have only deter- 
, mined whether Madame de Veracques^ veil and lap- 
pets were vraie dentelle de MaliwSy oil de Bruxelles; 
and be is the more inclined to this opinion, because at 
the condusion of the ceremony, when the whole a«- 

k2 
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^mblage was allowed , to . mount the platform and 
■walk round the bells, there was not one who did not 
aj^ar to be profoundly penetrated with the solem- 
nity of the brocade, and suitably affected by the awful- 
ness of the white satin rosettes. 



A LECTURE UPON HEADS AND UNWRIT- 

TEN -BOOKS. 

'^ A creature of a more exalted kind 

Was sauted y^t^ and then wa^ man design'd^ ^ 

Conscious of thought." 

Detden. 

WHicH is the most prolific and inexhaustible — which 
has the greater capacity— the material, or the intellec- 
tual world ? If any man, fully compejkent to analyse 
this question, should give judgment in favour of the 
former, I would tell him that his decision refutes itself, 
confirming the mastery of mind by the very act of its 
exercise even wh«i pronouncing its own infetriority. 
It is indeed wonderful, stupendous, overpowering, to 
contemplate the external world, its planetary system, 
its various elements, and the infinite diversity of their 
productions, human, animal, vegetable, and .mineral : 
but how much more astonishing that all these wonders 
should be condensed and epitomized in the narrow U- 
mits of a single skull ! Within that little focus of mitar. 
cles the system of the universe perforins its sublipie 
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eTolutions ; all t^e forms, colours, attributes, and com- 
binations of matter, are clkssified and arranged as in 
a microscopic museuifa ; and yet there is space enough 
left within its diminutive verge for another and a 
vast^ universe — for the metaphysical world, the inter- 
minable subtleties of reason, and the whole boundless 
range of the imagination. From the cedar of Leba- 
non to the hyssop on the wall, there is an almok in- 
numerable variety of productions in the vegetable 
kingdom alone, but they require diiFerent hemispheres^ 
and every variety of soil and climate, for their deve- 
lopement ; Whereas they all grew spontaneously toge^ 
ther ill the single store-house of Soloiiibn^s head. He 
knew them atll ; and yet how small a portion did they 
form of hiisi general knowledge ! The admirable Crich- 
ton not only affixed this placard upon the walls of the 
colleges at Rome — " Nos Jacobus Grichtoniis Scotufll, 
cuicunque rei propositse ex improviso respondebimiis," 
but, in the college of Navarre at Paris, pubhcly of- 
fered to argue and contend "upon every thing know- 
able** in twelve different languages, either in verse or 
prose, at the discretion of the disputant ; and after a 
contest of a whole day against the literati 6f a whote 
city, bore off the prize amid the universal acclamations 
of the spectators. It is difficult to fix the limit of 
what may be acquired by the human faculties, for we 
hardfy know the exact boundaries of the facultieis 
themselves. Who shall unriddle the mystery of the 
American calculating boy, — a raw uneducated child, 
whose intuitive knowledge of arithmetic enabled him, 
by some mental process inscrutable even to himself. 
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to give an instant solution to questions thai would 
puzzle the most practised calculators ** wkh all ap- 
pliances and means to boot P^ It seems to give us a 
slight glimpse of omniscience when this knowledge 
flashes upon us, as, when the lightning cleaves the 
sky, we appear to catch a momentary revelation of the 
innermost glories of Heaven. Monsters of ii^tellect 
may have existed in the olden time, and have become 
extinct, just as the mammoth and the megatherium 
have disappeared from the animal world; and pro* 
bably for the same reason in both instances — because 
such gigantic powers were incompatible with the. safety 
or existence of the inferior tribes. Heaven defend us 
from a revival of the four-footed visitations ! for we 
have alarming symptoms of a new race of mental Ti- 
tans. What is the ** Great Unknown** but a literary 
mammoth, whose Titanian powers and comnvensurate 
' voracity have enabled him to swallow up and exter- 
minate a whole generation of inferior novelists and rc^ 
mance-writers ? Books seem to come out of his head, 
as Minerva did out of Jupiter'*s, all ready equipped 
for the lists : one succeeds to another with inexhau9- 
tible fluency, and those who look to any interruption 
of the stream need be as patient as the worthy rustic 
who stood by the river-side waiting till its current 
should have run itself dry. Verily a head like his is 
in itself an answer to the question with which I com- 
iilenced. 

And yet to what base uses do we often apply this 
most exquisite and mysterious appendage ! Some, con- 
verting it into a snuff-box, are perpetually thrusting 
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in that nasty compost through the keyhole of the nose; 
some babble it into a chatter-box, wagging their un« 
fatigued tongues like a cherry-clapper to warn the 
cautious from their premises ; and others degrade it 
into a strong box to hold nothing but title-deeds, mort- 
gages, reversions, and calculations for making money* 
With Sir Epicure it is a cave of Cacus. into whose 
mouth whole droves of dainties are made to enter, but 
which have ^^ nulla vestigia retrcHTSum,^ no good things 
being ever suffered to escape from that dumb sarco- 
phagus. There are gallants, who, knowing the value 
of what they carry upon their shoulders, shall, for the 
fair equivalent of a shilling a day, offer their sconcei^ 
as targets for bayonets and balls, or as butt$ for sa- 
bres ; sometimes this most useful piece of furniture 
serves as a block for wigs, or a peg whereon to hang 
a hat ; and there are grave and reverend signiors, who, 
by merely shaking it affirmatively or negatively, with 
the accompanying monosyllable ay or no, shall not only 
carry on the affairs of the nation, but make their own 
prosper more flourishingly than if the aforesaid ex« 
crescence were filled with brains and fraught with elo- 
quence. 

Meanwhile there are others, neither few in numbers 
oor mean in talent, who are incessantly devoting that 
multifarious engine to the gratification of the public, 
by multiplying literary productions of every dimen^- 
sion, from the epic to the ballad, adapted to every^ 
capadty from the prince to the peasadt. Living far 
sequestered from the great Babel of London, and its 
tfvergorged vomitory the Row^ nothing astonishes me 
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SO much, when I run my eye down the long news-^ 
paper announcements of new publications^ as the 
amazing intellectual activity of England. Winter 
brings forth its mental crop as regularly, and almost 
as abundantly, as the earth yields its autumnal 
harvests. The head muiM be fed as duly as the 
stomach, and its voracity is still more insatiable. 
Booksellers may literally be termed capital cookg, 
perpetually dishing up new dainties adapted to the 
public taste ; and if Osymandyas, the Egyptian king, 
were to live in our days, instead of writing over th^ 
door of his library — " Medicine for the soul," he 
might be tempted to inscribe " Victuals for the head.^' 
What books, what libraries, what languages, what 
whole seras of literature have perished since his days, 
since the period when Job exdidmed — -^ My desire is 
that mine adversary had written a book !*^ and yet 
what are the works that have been written and pe* 
rished, compared to those which have been conceived, 
projected, dreamt of, decided upon, planned, and 
never written ? Few have publidied, but how many 
have imagined books; how many, in the perpetual fer* 
mentation and ebullition of the intellectual faculty, 
have started ideas which they have resolved to commit 
to paper and expand, but which have been driven 
from the memory by new projects, to be left as un- 
realized as their predeeesi^rs ! Nothing is toine more 
interesting than to trace these unembodied outlinesV 
these dim andf vii^onary configurations of uncomposed 
works, whose " coming events cast their shadows 
brfore," sometimes to swell into the subsequent tangi- 
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Hllty of actual existence, and sometimes to evaporate 
into airy nothing'. Can any one avoid sympathizing 
with Milton'^s proud consciousness of power and diffi- 
culty of determinate object, when^ after promising to 
undertake something, he yet knows not what^ that 
may be of use and honour to his country, he proceeds: 
** This is not to be obtained but by devout prayer to 
the Eternal Spirit that can enrich with all vitterance 
and knowledge, and sends out hi& seraphim with the 
hallowed fire of his altar to touch and purify the lips 
of whom he pleases. To this must be added indus- 
trious and select reading, steady observation^ and in- 
sight into all seemly and generous arts and affairs ; 
till which in some measure be compassed, I refuse not 
to sustain this expectation/* Well might Johnson 
add, that from a proinise like this, at once fervid^ 
pious, and rational, might be expected '^ Paradise 
Lost." In Milton's Latin verses to* Man so, Marquis 
of Villa, whom Tasso in his Jerusalem (kmipliniehts, 

" Fra cavalier' magnanimi e oortesi' 
Risplende 11 M&iiso>" 

he indicates his intention of selecting the exploits of 

King Arthur for his muse. Prince Arthur as wfelt as 

King Arthur fell subsequently into the very different 

hands of Blackmore ; and the blind bard, " long 

choosing and beginning late," having at length made 

good advances in his sacred poem, seems to rejoice 

that he had not sung the exploits of chivalry, not 

being sedulous by^nature — 

— '^ To describe races and games, 

^ Or tilting fuxpiture^ emblazon'd ehidds, 

K 5 
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Impnmm quaint, capaiiaoDB and stoecbij 
Bases and tinsel trappings, gorgeous knigEta 
At joiist and tournament ; then marstiallM feast^ 
Served up in hall with sewers and seneschals/' 

. Wliile, still preaerving his proud confidence in his sub- 
ject, he adds : — 

— " Me of these 
Nor skiU'd, nor studious, higher argument 
Remains, sufficient of itself to raise 
That name, unless an age too late, or cold 
Climate, or years, damp my intended wing 
Depress'd; and much they may if all be mine. 
Not hers, who brings it nightly to my ear." 

Pope, bendes many hints and schemes of intended 
works, has left behind him the complete plan of an 
epic poem, to be written iii blank verse, on the sub* 
ject of the Trojan Brutus. Dr. Johnson gave Mr. 
Xiangton a catalogue of books which he had projected, 
lonounting to forty-four in prose, and five in poetry. 
Hayley contemplated a grand national poem about 
King JohnV barons and Magna Charta. Mr. Cole- 
ridge, in our own days, is understood to be so volumi- 
nous an author of unwritten books as to be obhged to 
keep a copious catalogue for the purposes of reference 
to them. 

" Half of your book is to an Index grown; 
You give your books c(mtents, your readers none." 

" 'Tis true, 'tis pity, and pity 'tis 'tis true,'' that a 
mind so richly stored as his should impart so little of 
its intellectual opulence. His overlpaded head k Mk^ 
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an orerfuU bottle of nectar, whose particles, in their 
contention for preference of escape, do mutually 
" choke their utterance."*' 



STANZAS TO PUNCmNELLO. 

Thou lignam-yitsd Rosdus^ who 
Dost the old Vagrant stage renew. 

Peerless, inimitable PimchineUo I 
The Queen of smiles is quite outdone 
By thee, all-glorious king of fun. 

Thou grinning, giggling, laugh-extorting fellow ! 

At other times mine ear is wrung 
Whene'er I hear the trumpet's tongue,' 

Waking associations melancholic ; 
But th&t which heralds thee recalls 
All childhood's joys and festivals. 

And makes the heart rebound with freak and frolic 

£re of thy face I get a snatch, 
O with what boyish glee I catch 

Thy twittering, cackling, bubbling, squeaking gibber- 
Sweeter than syren voices — fraught 
With richer merriment than aught 

That drops from witling mouths, though utter'd glibber ! 

What wag was ever known before 
To keep the circle in a roar. 

Nor wound the feelings of a single hearer? 
Engrossing all the jibes and jokes, 
Unenvied by the duller folks, 

A hannless wit— 4U1 unmalignant jeerer. 
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' The uptum'd eyes I love to trace 
Qf wondering mortals^ when their face 

Is all alight with an expectant gladness ; 
To mark the flickering giggle first. 
The growing grin — the sudden hurst. 
And universal ^out of merry madness. 

I love those sounds to analyse, 

From childhood's shriU ecstatic cries, , 

To age's chuckle with its coughing after ; 
To see the grave and the genteel 
Rein in awhile the mirth they feel. 

Then loose their musdes^ and let out the laughtee* 

Sometimes I note a hen-peck'd wight. 
Enjoying thy marital might>' • 

To him a heatific heau.idM; 
He counts each crack on Judy's pate. 
Then homeward creeps to cogitate 

The difference 'twixt dramatic wives and real. 

But, Punch, thou 'rt ungallant and rude 
In plying thy persuasive wood ; 

Rememher that thy cudgel's girth is fuller 
Than that compassionate, thumh-thick, 
Establish'd wife-compelling stick. 

Made legal by the dictum of Judge Buller. 

Wlien the officious doctor hies 

To cure thy spouse, there 's no surprise 

Thou shouldst receive him with nose-tweaking grappling ; 
Nor can we wonder that the mob 
Encores each crack upon his nob, 

Wlien thou art feeing him with oaken sapling. 

As for our common enemy 
Old Nick, we all rejoice to see 
The coup de grace that sil^ceshis wrangle ; 
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But, lo. Jack Ketch! — ^ah, welladay ! 
Dramatic justice claims its prey^ 
And thou in hempen handkerchief must dangle. 

Now helpless hang those arms which once 
Kattled such music on the sconce; 

Hush'd is that tongue which late out-jested Yorick ; 
That hunch hehind is shrugg'd no more. 
No longer heaves that paunch before. 

Which swagg'd' with such a pleasantry plethorick. 

But Thespian deaths are transient woes. 
And still less durable are those 

Suffered by lignum-vitaB malefactors ; 
Thou wilt return, alert, alive. 
And long, oh long may'st thou survive. 

First of head-breaking and side-splitting actors ! 



AN ATTEMPT TO EXPLAIN THE CAUSES OP 
THE DECLINE OF BBITISH COMEDY. 

No. L 

Nothing is more common than to hear lamentable 
complaints of the downfal of the British Drama, and 
nothing is more rare than to find that the authors of 
these doleful exclamations have bestowed any pains in 
investigating the extent, causes,- or consequences of 
the calamity they deplore. Like other ill news, the 
dictum flies apace from mouth to mouth, and its circu- 
lators are too busy in spreading the report to stop to 
analyze its truth. The assertion, however, is neither 
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limited to the present time, nor tathe stage itsel£; for 
men, in all ages, have been prone to speak in raptures 
of the ancient poets, dramatists^ painters, and histo- 
rians, while they bewailed the inferiority of their own 
days ; to reason as if the progress of knowledge were 
retrograde, and to indulge in gloomy reveries, as if the 
world, instead of advancing in intellectual refinement, 
were relapsing into darkness and barbarism. *^ There 
are some prejudices," as Dr. Aikin justly observes,* 
** which, when once broken through, leave the mind 
in astonishment that it could ever have submitted to 
them. Such is that of annexing authority to anti- 
equity* In consequence of a false analogy, we associ- 
ate the idea of age and experience to the circumstanoe 
of having lived long ago ; and thus we invert the pro*, 
per notice of the ' wisdom of ages,' and look for it at 
the wrong end.'' He proceeds to remark, that, "in 
fact, all the authority which accumulated knowledge 
and experience can bestow, is on the side of a modem, 
when compared with an ancient."— Yet few old men 
will allow the operation of this principle upon their 
contemporaries; although they are very ready to 
admit the conjunctive progress of improvement with 
the march of time, so far as it respects themselves. 
To men of this sort every thing appears to be woe- 
fully altered for the worse, since the days of their 
youth : they are sailing from the land of promise, 
and fancy it is receding from them ; they are changed 
themselves, and imagine that the world is altered, as 



^ Letters to his fk>ii^ vol. ii. page 89. 
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the old beauty complained that the looking-glasseB 
were not half so good as they used to be when she was 
young. This mental delusion must be attributed to 
the confused association of our ideas, in confounding 
our own aptitude to receive delight from certain ob- 
jects with the power of those objects to impart it. 
Losing, with the buoyant susceptibility of youth, the 
novelty which supplied it with a constant round of 
pleasurable impressions, we eagerly attach to every 
thing rather than to ourselves the fault of this decay 
in our gratifications. Because the recoil of a few 
years carries us back to a period of keener enjoyment, 
we imagine that to recede still farther must be to inu 
prove still more the objects which contribute to the 
relish of existence ; and, ascending the scale of retro- 
gressive excellence, we at length habitually deplore 
the destitution of the present times, and invest anti* 
quity with every species of perfection. This obli- 
quity of view, combined with the paltry jealousy from 
which human nature is rarely exempt, and by which 
it is constantly prompted to exalt the dead that it 
may depress the living, has doubtless operated in 
rounding many a declamatory period upon the degra- 
dation of the modern drama. 

Another cause which contributes to its undue de- 
preciation, id the erroneous standard by which we form 
our estimate. We judge of the old dramatists by 
the best of their productions; of moderns by the 
worst. When we talk of the former, we only think 
of Love for Love, The Beaux Stratagem, or those 
which, to our tastes, appear the most perfect specie 
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mens,— 'Without reflecting that they are the capital 
prizes in a long succesedon of dramatic speculations, 
and without adverting to the innumerable blanks 
which the same period has produced. We deduce 
ttom the exception, and because none but the yigoiir- 
ous have survived to our day^, conclude that none 
others have been bom. Disgusted at having witnessed" 
' the condemnation of some wretched piece, we talk in 
contemptuous terms of modern comedy ; and, in cor- 
rob()ration of our scorn, appeal to the trash which we 
have, perhaps, assisted in consigning to oblivion, as if 
it were a fair sample of contemporaneous talent. Let us 
suppose, however, that a lover of dramatic literature 
shoiUd bind in one volume the most perfect produc- 
tions of Cumberland, Sheridan, Colman, and Tobin, 
to say nothing of other writers who have distinguished 
themselves in the same period ; and that this choice 
collection, a hundred or two of years hence, should 
fall into the hands of an equally ardeiit admirer of the 
stage; may we not reasonably conclude that he would 
extol this time as the Augustan aera of comedy, de- 
plore the decadency of his own times, and hold his 
contemporaries as inferior to the wits of George the 
Third, as these latter are now deemed to the dramatic 
writers of Charles the Second ? 

Although we are of opinion that these feelings have 
occasioned an exaggerated view of the evil, it is by 
no means our intention to assert that it does not exist 
to a limited extent, of which it is our present endea- 
vour to determine the boundaries and ascertain the 
causes. — An admirer of the old comedies generally 



\ 
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begins by indignantly contrasting the classical allu-* 
siotis, literary research, and abstracted wit, by which 
they are pervaded; with the unembeliished poverty, sen* 
timental mawkishness, or impertinent flippiancy, of the 
modems ; mnd concludes his Philippic, by telling you 
that the former may be always read with pleasure in the 
closet, while the latter are only adapted to the vi* 
tiated tastes of existing audiences. — The fact may be 
admitted, but before we attribute it to the decay of 
dramatic genius, we should pause to inquire whether 
the different quality of the audiences have not in« 
fluenced the change, and whether each class of writers 
may not have brought forward that commodity which 
was best adapted to the market it professed to supply. 
From Gammer Gurton's Needle down to the present 
day, dramatists have found it more profitable to fol- 
low than to lead the taste of the town. Shakspeare, 
in Ms earlier comic productions, evidently lent himsdf 
to the prevailing humours of the rabble ; nor was it 
until he had obtained the acquaintance of the great, 
and the countenance of the Court, that he felt strong 
enough to display the unfettered energies of his mighty 
mind, and write fc* eternity. Yet even then the pe- 
dantry by which the intellectual powers of the higher 
ranks were cramped, enabled Jonson, who piqued 
himself upon his scholarship, and his conformity to 
the severe models of antiquity, not only to become his 
riviil in public favour, but for a certain length of time 
to predominate. — Nature, however, has triumphed 
over AriMOtiie: Jonson is hardly ever presented upon 
the stage, and Shakspeare is never absent. . 
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. • The Restoration brought us a witty and dissipatttd 
monarch, and with him arose a new order of men^ and 
a metamorphosed system of manners — Rejoicing in 
its escape from the gloomy fanaticism of the Puritans, 
the nation rushed into the opposite extremes: a deluge 
of licentiousness overspread the land; decency was 
chaced from the stage; and obscenity, sparkling in 
the decorations of wit, usurped the throne of the Comic 
Muse. The dramatists of that sera are not. However, 
to be accused as the leaders of the revolution in man- 
ners, which they only accompanied or followed. Wit 
and pleasure, dissipation and repartee, — ^these were the 
characteristics of the fashionable world, and naturally 
became the qualities by the display of which comic 
writers hoped to attain distinction and favour. Hence 
their personages were^ as Dr. Johnson expresses in 
his Life of Congreve, ^^ intellectual gladiators, whose 
every sentence is to ward or strike ;** and this pro- 
fusion of smartness is perpetually maintained in open 
violation of dramatic propriety. As wit is too costly" 
an article to be lavished without the prospect of re- 
muneration, we may be well assured that it was then 
the passport to public favour, the glittering prize for 
whose attainment both the author and the audience 
were prepared to make equal sacrifices. Decent • fe- 
males could seldom encounter the hazardous dialogue 
ot a new play ; and on such occasions the pit and boxes 
were resigned to a crowd of Templars, and other young 
men of loose habits and liberal education, who, from 
the smallness ot the house, were enabled to hear what 
was passing on the stage, and direct the verdict of the 
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audience. To them a vivacious and unrestrained wit 
never appealed in vain : they could comprehend its 
scope, while they relished its libertinism ; and it became 
therefore a mere matter of policy in dramatic writers 
to sprinkle their productions, as liberally as their 
mental stores would allow, with this malicipus pr^- 
servatilfe. 

Since those days, a most material change has oc- 
curred in the composition and sentiments of audiences. 
Brilliant indelicacies and incessant repartees continued 
to delight from the Restoratioa to the Revolution : 
after that period, manners became more decorous and 
sophisticated ; comedy assumed a more matronly ap* 
pearance. Addison and Steele completed the reforma- 
tion of her habits, and others refined upon the re- 
finement, till the genuine vis comica seemed destined 
to evaporate in sickly sentimentality and polished 
mawkishness. Groldsmith exerted himself to chace 
away this unsubstantial shadow of Thalia, and refstore 
the vigorous body and broad humours of the Comic 
Muse; but neither he nor his imMediate predecessors 
attempted the sparkling and pointed interchanges, 
the unexpected repartees and sudden coruscations, 
which distinguished the dramatic colloquies of the 
Sedleys, the Ethereges, and other loose companions of 
Charles the Second ; and which were eagerly imitated 
by their followers. So far, then, as the decline of 
the drama is inferred from its deficiency in this re- 
dundant wit, the symptoms of its degradation have 
been manifested long before the present times. Let 
us not heap unfounded charges upon the heads of oiur 
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contemporaries, and dig up the sins of the dead to 
smother the living ; neither let us omit to praise them 
for decorum and moral bias, when we accuse them of 
deficiency in that dangerous though dazzling style, 
which was so thickly studded with indelicate allusions 
and dissolute principles. 



AN INQUIRY WHY CANDLES INVARIABLY BURN 
BLUE IN THE PRESENCE OF A GHOST. 

r 

O coward conscience^ how dost thou afflict me ! 
The Bghts bum blue— is it not dead midnight ? 
Cold fearfiil drops stand on my trembling flesh. 

Shaksfeark. 

This mysterious subject has exercised the faculties 
of some of the world's most erudite scholars and pro- 
found thinkers. The learned German Blumenber- 
gius,* after maintaining that candles derive their 
name from Candaules, King of Lydia, who first 
made use of them when he showed his wife unat- 
tired to his minister Gyges, for which he lost his 
crown and life, enters into a scholastic but some- 
what far-fetched argument, to prove that, as that 



* De Bluit. Candel. vide Joseph Drippinginus, in his Tala- 
mon Ajax. Chronic, in Edit. Georg. Homedidse. Seriem Go- 
doliad Tradit. Hebraic. Corpus Paradoseon. Titulo Dips. c. 1. 

s. 8. 
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monarch was a great magician, and in habits a[ 
frequent intercourse with ghosts and spectres, he 
endued his candles with this inexplicable property, 
that he might learn the approach of his supenia^ 
tural Yisitants. Suetonius, however,''^ who took his 
name from the circumstance of his being a tallow- 
chandler, on which trade he has left a learned 
treatise, altogether derides this solution as fantastic 
cal and vain, asking very pertinently, why this ghost- 
indicating quality, evea if originally imparted, should 
have descended to posterity : and proceeds to argue, 
first— -that the colour assumed is not blue, but purple,^ 
such being the proper translation of the ancient word 
purpureus; and secondly, that this being the colour 
sacred to kings and bishops, the number of those 
personages in the lower regions may have so satu- 
rated the air with purple, that all revisitors of our 
purer atmosphere give i^ out, like a halo, and'^ im- 
part its hue more particularly to the lights that 
surround them. This seems to me a fond conceit, 
and moreover savouring of the same illiberality that 
made Barry so prodigal of stars, garters, and mitres, 
when painting his scene, of Judgment for the Arts and 
Sciences in the Adelphi. 
Certain mysterious ignesfatui always assume spon^ 



* Vide Suet, de Spect. et Appadt. lib. 4. cap. 2. where he 
strenuously avers^ in opposition to Blumenbergius^ that candles 
came originally not from Lydia> but from Greece, and were de- 
dicated to Pan by the Dryopes ; whence, probably, our recipient 
of fat mtended for candles is termed drippingrpan. 
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taneously a bluish tint. In the Pyiitegium, or Cur- 
few Act, passed by the Conqueror^ is the following 
exceptive clause : — " Hoc nonobstante liceat ut Gu- 
lielmus de Wispo, alias Johannes de Lantern^, det 
lucem caeruleam quocunque quotiesque vellet."* — 
" Be it enacted nevertheless, that WiD-o'-the Wisp, 
alias Jack-o^-Lanthom, have permisaon to show his 
blue light wheresoever he will.'' — Whence we learn, 
that so early as the Conquest this was the prevalent 
colour of all supernatural flames, and that they were 
specially exempted from the jurisdiction of extin-* 
guisher or snuffers. Swift, in a note on his lines— 

This squire he dropp'd his pen full soon. 

While as the lights humt bluely, — 

hazards a conjecture, that as none but the ghosts of 
the wicked reappear, and candles, if properly made, 
are themselves wick^^ there may be some secret 
sympathy or affinity between them; in support of 
which hypothesis, he affirms that they give out ge* 
nerally a faint blue whenever there is a thief in 
them. He asserts also, plausibly enough, that there 
may be a visual deception produced by the prevalent 
expectation of this coloured light ; that nothing is so 
varying or uncertain as the hues which the same ob- 
ject assumes to different optics; that men seem to 
take a perverse delight in confounding the whole 
theory of colours, as one sees constantly written up 
over varjous shops — Grey, greengrocer, — Brown, 

* Vide Hawkins's Prief Ahridgpiept of the Statutes, folio^ 
Vol. dxxi. p. 139. 
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blacksmith, — ^Black, whitesmith,— Scarlet, blue^maker, 
&c. ; while Nature herself has given us the cameleon 
as a puzzle; and has so confused one of our field* 
fruits in its progress to maturity, that we may say 
with strict regard to truth, *^ All blackberries are 
either white or red when they are green, (i. e. un- 
ripe).* Men moreover,^ he acutely remarks, " never 
see spectres except when they are in a fit of the blue- 
devils, which may impart their tone to surrounding 
objects; and that blue-devils are superinduced by 
the parties getting into hot water, which circuni* 
stance alone may account for a change of hue as 
violent as it produces on lobsters and fleas, and oc- 
casion the patients to imagine every thing blue, as 
men in a calenture fancy the whole world to be green* 
These lucubrations appear to me profound and phi- 
losophical, but I doubt whether we may implicitly 
adopt them without farther inquiry. 

Dr. Plot, in his Natural History of Oxfordshire, 
informs us that — 

" Soon after the murder /of King Charles I. a commission 
was appointed to survey the King's house at Woodstock^ with 
the nianor^ park^ woods^ and other demesnes; for which pur- 
pose they met on the 13th of October^ 1649^ and took up their 
residence in the King's new rooms^ sitting in the Presence 
Chamher for the dispatch of business. On the I6th of this 
months in the midst of their debate^ there entered a large 
black dog howling^ who overturned three of their chairs^ crept 



^ See his and 6ir Isaac Newton's joint Essay on Chroma^ 
ties^ which won the prize fnm the Bdard of Longitude^ Fhi«. 
lofioph. Trans, vol. vii^ 
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under a bed, and Taakhed, ahhmi^ all tlie doon Iiad be» 
kept carefbllf locked. The next day, atting in a lower room, 
they^ heard perBons walkiiig oyeiliead, thoogli the chamber was 
lo^ed up; the wood of the King^s oak was bro u gh t fiem the 
d]niiig*-TOom, and thrown with great videnoe into thePreaenee 
Qhcmber; the duurs, stoois, taUee, and other fanutarB, wcie 
fimably harried aboat the room; the papers c ont a ining the 
minutea of their transactions were torn, and the ink-glass 
broken ; the doors all the while remaining fast, and the keys 
in the custody of the Commissioners. The night following, 
Sharp the secretary^ and two of tiie s^rants, being asleep in 
the same room, had their beds' feet lifted up so mudi hin^ier 
^K«^ their heads, tliat they expected to have their necks 
broken, and then were let fall again with a violence that 
diook Uie whole house. On the night of the 19th, all being 
a-bed in the same room for greater security, and lights burn- 
ing by them, the candles in an instant burnt bkie, and tiien 
went out with a sol^mreous smell; and that moment tiie 
wooden trenchers whereon they had eaten the day before, and 
which had been locked up in the pantry, were hurled about 
the room with great violence. On several following nights the 
candles changed colour as before, strange noises were heard, 
their Honours received sore bruises from logs of wood and other 
substances thrown upon them,which kept rolling about the room 
all night, though next morning nothing could be seen. On the 
99th, about midnight, the candles went out bluely as usual 
something walked majestically through the room, and opened 
and shut the windows; great stones flew about in all directions; 
and at about a quarter after one, a noise was heard as of forty 
cannon discharged together, and again repeated at about eight 
mihntes' distance; which being heard through the country for 
sixte^i miles round, brought all the neighbourhood into their 
Honours' room, whore they gathered up the great stones, four- 
score in number, and laid them by in the comer of a fields 
where, in Dr. Plot's time, they were still to be seen. The Com- 
ixiiflsioners during this visitation gare then^selves up for lost, 
crying aloud for help; and Giles Sharp, snatchiflg up a swoi^^ 
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had well nigh killed one of their Honours^ mistaking him for the 
spirit ad he ran in his shirt from one room to the other. Stilly 
however, they resolved on continuing their labours, when, on 
the Ist of November, the most dreadful scene of all ensued : 
candles were lighted up in every part of the room, and a great 
fire made ; at midnight, the candles all burning blue, a noise 
like the bursting of a cannon was heard, and the burning billets 
were tossed about even on their Honours' beds, who called Giles 
and their companions to their relief, otherwise the house had 
been burnt to the ground ; an hour after, the candles went out 
as usual, horses' bones came pouring into the room with great 
force, the curtains and windows were violently torn and 
shaken,* and the whole neighbourhood alarmed with such tre- 
mendous noises, that even the rabbit-stealers who were abroad 
that night in the warren were so terrified that they fled away, 
leaving their ferrets behind them. One of their Honours this 
night spoke, and in the name of God asked the spirit what it 
was, and why it disturbed them so? to which, however, no 
answer was ^ven. 

^' One of the servants now lighted a large candle, and set it on 
the door- way between the two chambers ; and, as he watched it, 
he plainly saw a hoof striking candle and candlestick into the 
middle of the room, and afterwards, making three scrapes over 
the snuff, scraped it out. Upon this he was so bold as to draw 
a sword, but had scarce got it out when he felt another invisible 
hand pulling it from him, and at length prevailing, struck him 
so violently on the head with the pummel that he fell down for 
dead with the blow. At this instant was heard another erplo-^ 
sion like the broadside of a ship of war, and, at about a minute 
or two's distance each, no less than nineteen more such, shaking 
the house so violently that they expected every minute it would 
fall upon their heads. But what put an end to their proceed- 
ings happened the next day as they were all at dinner, when a 
paper in which they had signed a mutual agreement to share a 
part of the premises among themselves (which paper they had 
hid for the present under the earth in a pot in one comer of the 
room, and in which an orange tree grew,) was consumed in a 

VOL. III. L 
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wonderfiil maimer by the earth s taking fire and hanungyi^ 
lently with a blue flame and an intolerable stendi, so that they 
were all driven out of the honae^ to whidi they could nev^ 
again be prevailed on to return." 

Thus far Dr. Plot, whose narrative, occurring in a 
grave and authentic county history, affords abundant 
testimony to the fact which forms the subject of this 
Essay, while it supplies much matter for serious and 
deep reflection. Later writers offer concurrent evi- 
dence. Colman, in his pathetic ballad, describing the 
appearance of the gardener^s ghost, particularly notes 
that the candle turned blue — " Though a large Dip 
of four to the pound C^ and Lewis, in his Lorenzo the 
Brave, fails not to record that at the appearailice of 
the skeleton guest — 

All pleasure and laughter were hnsh'd at his nght^ 
The dogB as they eyed him drew back in afl^ht, 
And the lights in the chamber burnt blue : 

but neither author attempts any solution of the phe- 
nomenon. 

My own theory, which I submit with great defer- 
ence, is entirely founded on the system of chromatics. 
Every ray of light, it is well known, consists of seven 
primary colours, and that the colours of bodies pro- 
ceed from their disposition to reflect one sort of rays 
and absorb the other ; such substances as reflect two 
or more sorts of rays appearing of various colours ; 
the whiteness of bodies arising from their reflecting 
aQ the rays of Ught promiscuously, and their black- 
ness from their inabiUty to reflect any. Now, if a 
candle — "— but I forget to mention, in the conclusion 
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of Dr. Plof s marvellous narrative, that the whole 
contrivance was subsequently discovered to be the in- 
vention of the memorable Joseph Collins, of Oxford,, 
otherwise called Bunny Joe, who, having hired him- 
self as secretary to the Commissioners under the name 
of Giles Sharp, by knowing the private traps belong- 
ing to the house, and. the help of pulvis fulminans, 
and other chemical preparations, and letting his fel- 
low-servants into the scheme, carried on the deceit 
without discovery to the very last. Combining this 
orcumstance with the great doubts as to the existence 
of ghosts themselves, I -conceive it less, necessary to 
proceed with the exposition of my theory, because, if 
there be no spectres, there can be no change of colour 
in the candles ; and if there be, the change is perfectly 
natural, for I should like to know which of us, stand- 
ing in such a presence, would not look blue. 



AN ATTEMPT TO EXPLAIN THE CAUSES OP 
THE DECLINE OP BRITISH COMEDY. 

No. II. 

It may, perhaps, be urged by the admirers of dra^ 
matic facetiae, that if our existing writers were not the 
first to discontinue this brilliant writing, they might 
at all events be the first to restore it. granted : — a 
glance at Tooke^s Pantheon might furnish them with 
a few classical allusions, and their own brains i^glit, 

l2 
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with a little coaxing, supply some occasional sallies 
even of abstracted wit. If their antagonists be illiberal 
enough to deny them even this limited capacity, it is 
incumbent upon them to explain by what moral phe- 
nomenon the powers of wit, which are daily unfolding 
themselves with progressive vigour in every other 
department of hterature, should have become para- 
lysed by the atmosphere of a theatre, and smitten into 
fatuity by the hand of Thalia. Upon the fact we 
are, to a certain extent, agreed ; but not upon the 
cause : — they imagine themselves to have discovered it 
in the inferior qualities of authors; we venture to 
attribute it to the altered composition of audiences, 
and the ^gantic dimensions of theatres. 

Fashion we know is omnipotent, and it pleased the 
goddess, in a moment of irritation against the drama, 
to infect her votaries with the mania of music. Na- 
tional taste was against it, but the affectation of enthu- 
siasm is as contagious as the reality. Music became 
as ordained a portion of education as the alphabet ; 
its professors were elevated into an importance which 
must have been astonishing even to themselves; people 
of consequence vied with each other in the magnifi-. 
cence of their concerts ; the Opera House was exalted 
into the Elysium of the polished orders, and the 
theatre was abandoned to John Bull, as still represented 
by the inferior classes. Such was once the .rage for 
shoulder-knots, as we are told in the Tale of a Tub, that 
it was common to exclaim on meetipg one without this 
appendage — *^ That fellow can have no soul, where is 
his shoulder-knot?*" and he who, with any pretensions 
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to gentility, should now-a-days avow his ignoranee of 
,Jlais and sfi^irps, would expose himself to a similar 
burst of indignant amazement. A scrutinizing eye 
will not fail to discover, that the higher classes now 
rarely form any portion of theatrical audiences, except 
when they are driven to the theatre by some dis* 
tinguished singer or operatic attraction : the females, 
who were once banished from dramatic representa- 
tions, are now, in the upper circles at least, the prin- 
cipal instigators to their countenance, and naturally 
limit their patronage to that science which they can 
best comprehend, and for which they have the keenest 
relish. Thus is the support of fashion confined to the 
support of music : the lateness of modem hours, which 
renders it impossible to visit the theatre without the 
painful effort of a domestic revolution, confirms the 
indolent and luxurious in their seclusion from its 
walls; and its benches are abandoned, with a few 
trifling exceptions, to the middling and lower ranks 
of society. — Of such a desertion the moral effects are 
instantly felt by the dramatist, who is unquestion- 
ably much more likely to know the exact taste of his 
audience than the critics who arriugn him. Would 
he ingratiate himself with such an auditory by ab- 
struse classical allusions, and -elaborate wit ? When 
Gibbet -exclaims, in the Beaux Stratagem^ ^' Any 
thing for one's country,— I am a Roman for that,*' — 
and Aim well replies, " One of the first. Til lay my life,'' 
-^we may imagine that a great portion of the audiences 
of FABauHAB's day would understand the joke of 
this remote allusion ; but we may safely pronounce 
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that it is much too fine and etherial to come within 
the grasp of any available proportion of a modern fnt. 
Our straightforward Bourgeoisie understand not this 
circular mode of attack : the chambers of their brain 
have no side-doors; you must enter them point- 
blank, or you waste your efforts upon an impenetrable 
wall. Now, as the very essence of wit consists in the un- 
expected association of naturally disconnected images, 
by means of certain collateral points of resemblance, 
it follows that it can be very little adapted to the 
capacity of these rectilinear gentry. In the admirable 
comedy of the School for Scandal, the points are of 
too refined and abstracts a nature for practical effect 
upon such auditors; the reputation of its dialogue 
has been echoed from the closet to the theatre; John 
Bull piques himself upon relishing that which the 
best tastes have pronounced to be exquisite. But a 
comedy must have other principles of vitality, or it 
will never live to enjoy this reflected support; writers 
look to immediate popularity and the main chance ; 
they endeavour to adapt their merchandize to the 
mart, and dramatic dialogue degenerates into cant 
words, loyalty, and coffee-house jokes, for the con- 
sumption Qjf the men ; — sentimentality, prettiness, and 
infantine oratory, for the occasions of the ladies. 

If it be little worth an author^s while to let off a 
volley of wit which may fly over the heads of his 
game, it can hardly be expected that he should fur- 
nish good jokes for the purpose of seeing them cracked 
between the actors and the orchestra, which, in the 
gigantic dimensions of a modem theatre, will fre^ 
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quentiy be the extent of their range. Dialogue, to 
be relished, must be heard ; and unless an actor be 
gifted with the lungs of a Stentor, so as to discharge 
a bon-mot with the impetus and report of a fowling- 
piece, it evaporates Hke a flash in the pan, which may 
startle the exhibitor, and one or two of his brother 
sportsmen, but can never produce an efiect upon that 
against which it is levelled. It is a remark as old as 
Gicero, that ^pressions are less vividly received 
through the ear, than through the eye : in addressing 
the former organ, we have also to contend with the 
variety of tastes arising frcmi the difference of mental 
faculties^ as ori^nally constituted, or affected by edu- 
cation ; and hence a dramatic colloquy^ which may be 
precisely adapted to the level of the medium ranks of. 
intellect, may be too refined for the vulgar, and too 
feuniliar for the cultivated classes of society. But in 
cominunicating with the eye, there is no distinction of 
ranks, no shades of comprehension, no limitations of 
language or of nation, no exposure to keen and angry, 
criticism. Large as our theatres are, all can see ; and 
if we would speak to all, we must approach them 
through the only universal medium — the eye. Such 
being the advantages of the ocular over the auricular 
stUe of dramatic writing, can we wonder that it is 
eagerly adopted even by those who may perhaps de- 
spise the lenten entertainment which is alone adapted 
to the mansion and the guests ; and who, instead of 
the *^ feast of reason and the flow of soul,^ are com- 
pelled to invent wooden or earthenware Dram. Pers.y 
to exchange repartees between joint-stools and tables. 
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— to elicit wit from mahogany, and affect an audi^ce. 
with the catastrophe of crashing china ? To be a good 
comic dranuttist^ in the old and genuine acceptation of 
the word, required a combination of no ordinary 
talents. To the illumination of wit, that heavenly 
meteor of the mind which is not to be lighted up at 
the midnight lamp, nor conveyed to us by reflectioD, 
he was expected to add a solid judgment adequate 
to restrain and regulate the fire of his genius :*-a pene- 
tration that, like the electric fluid, should perforate 
and dteompound every object on which it ahghted : — 
a keen perception of the fantastic inconsistencies 
which such an intuition will discover, and a happy 
faculty of bringing them forward in the most ludi- 
crous attitudes :— fancy, to invent an action which 
would develope his characters, and interest an audi- 
ence, without outra^ng nature:— erudition, to ennoble 
his dialogue, and embellish his dramatic structure 
with classical images : — taste, to preside over all, like 
a tutelary deity, and round it into beauty by her 
graceful touches. These were the qualifications for- 
merly deemed essential in the composition of a perfect 
dramatist ; and while such an opinion existed, we can- 
not be surprised that those who ventured into the 
arena were combatants of no vulgar prowess. Still 
less can we be surprised, if in these days, when the 
art itself has degenerated into pantomime, artists, 
utterly ungifted >*^ith the lofty endowments we have 
enumerated, should start from their Boeotian abodes, 
take possession of the stage, and be able to arrest the 
degrading applauses of a degraded audience by every 
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species of mountebank mummery. From the moment 
it became established that dialogue alone wail insuffi- 
cient to fill these vast edifices, it was easy to foresee 
that the Temple of Thalia would quickly be converted 
into her mausoleum ; that the stage would be succes- 
sively trodden by beings progressively declining in the 
scale of reason, and finally become polluted by the 
beasts of the field. 

Nor has the debasing influence of these stupendous 
theatres been limited to authors : performers have 
participated in their baneful operation, and have been 
tempted, if not compelled, to become instrumental in 
the degradation of the drama. With a jealous sen- 
sibility, constantly and keeply awake to the manifesta- 
tions of popular applause, on which their existence so 
materially depends, they could not fail to discover that 
they, too, must address themselves to the eyes rather 
than to the understandings of their spectators ; that 
no joke was half so productive of applause as a prac- 
tical one ; and that muscular sallies and manual re- 
joinders were the species of wit best calculated for 
general demand, and best paid by ready returns of 
applause. i 

" For this tiands, lips> and eyes^ are put to school^ 
And each instructed feature has its rule." 

If a performer be furnished with a clap-trap or a joke, 
to usher his entrance or his exit ; if his dialogue be 
just laced at the skirts with a bit of point,— he is very 
little solicitous for what further he may have to say ; 
but extremely anxious that he should have abundance 
to do. " Give me situation — give me action — give 

L 6 
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me scope for limb drollery,** — ^these are the exclanuu 
tions with which a writer for the stage is sure to be 
assailed ; and instead of sitting down to work up his 
dialogue, which he is conscious would be a very idle 
waste of labour, he connders only how he may work 
these human telegraphs so as to make them the com- 
municants of acceptable intelligence to the audience. 
Thus it becomes the interest^ and of course the prac- 
tice, of both parties, to despise moral when compared 
with physical means of attraction ; to exalt matter 
over mind, to sacrifice intellect and dialogue at the 
shrine of splendour and pantomime, and convert a 
histrionic artist into a mummer and a mime. 

Even where a performer has an unexceptionable col- 
loquy to deliver, and a genuine passion to develope, 
he must'keep his lungs perpetually on the stretch to 
become audible, and distort his face into caricature to 
produce adequate expression. As the scenes must 
be highly over-coloured and bedaubed with coarse 
patches of paint or tinsel, to have any effect in th^ 
remote boxes, so must the actors, who may be termed 
the living scenery of the stage, spread out their fea- 
tures into grimace, and assume a broad foreground of 
buffoonery, that the picture they present may be vi- 
sible to the distant spectators. Hence all those mini- 
ature touches, those delicate and evanescent shadow- 
ings of passion, which flit over the countenance to 
foretell the coming storm, like the shadows of clouds 
coursing athwart the mirror of the deep, are totally 
lost, and with them (Jisappears. the essence of the 
actor's art, and the proper principle of the spectator's 
delight. — Garrick himself, were he to revisit us, and 
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perform as in his happiest days, would be Grarrick to 
the stage boxes only: die rest of the audience could 
no more follow the finer fluctuations of his counte- 
nance, or catch the undertones of his voice, than if 
they were gazing upon his statue in Westminster 
Abbey. 



THE POET'S WINTER SONG.. TO HIS WIFE. 

The birds that sang so sweet in the summer skies are fled^ 
And we trample under foot leaves that flutter d o'er our hea4 ; 
The verdant fields of June wear a winding-sheet of white. 
The stream has lost its tune^ and the glancing waves their 
light. 

We too^ my faithful wife, feel our winter coming on. 
And our dreams of early life like the summer birds are gone : 
My head is silver'd o'er, while thine eyes their fire have lost. 
And thy voice, so sweet of yore, is enchain'd by age's:*firo6t. 

But the founts that live and shoot through the bosom of the 

earth. 
Still prepare each seed and root to give future flowers their 

birth; 
And we, my dearest Jane, spite of age's wintry blight. 
In our bosoms will retain Spring's florescence and delight. 

The seeds of love and lore that we planted in our youth. 
Shall develope more and more their attractiveness and truth ; 
The springs beneath shall run, though the snows be on our 

head. 
For Love's declining sun shall with Friend^p's rays be fed. 

Thus as happy as when young shall we both grow old, my wife. 

On OQe bough united hung of the fruitful Tree of Life ; 

May we never disengage through each change of wind and 

weather. 
Till in ripeness of old age we both drop to earth together! 
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AN ATTEMPT TO EXPLAIN THE CAUSES OF 
THE DECLINE OF BRITISH COMEDY. 

No. IIL 

These are causes which, reciprocally operating 
v^pon and strengthening each other, appear to have occa- 
sioned the declension of Attic comedy, so far as affectsits 
dialogue and literary reputation. But the degeneracy, 
at may be averred, is not confined to language and 
imagery ; it is of deeper root, and pervades the very 
elements of the art, as well as the medium by which 
it is unfolded. — The materials themselves are as infe- 
rior as the skill with which they are combined, and 
the decorations with which they are attempted to be 
embellifihed. We no longer discern those strong and 
distant characters, those striking contrasts and broad 
delineations, ^hich are as necessary to give vividness 
and variety to the picture upon the stage, as are the 
opposition of light and shade to produce efiect in a 
painting upon canvass. All our modem presentations 
are either exaggerated into farce and caricature, or 
else they are uniformly spiritless and inexpressive ; faint 
shadows of former and more vigorous portraitures. — 
This complaint is, we apprehend, so far from being 
limited to ourselves, that it will be found to prevail in 
every country that has kept pace with us in the march 
of civilization. Were there any exceptions to this dra- 
matic sickliness, it will hardly be contended, that, in 
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the present state of literary communication, we would 
not eagerly avail ourselves of the strength of others, 
and endeavour to corroborate our debilitated Muse by 
an administration of tonics. But in this domestic 
dearth, what have we been able to import from abroad ? 
—A few light afterpieces from France, lively in their 
objects and happy in their construction, but too fri- 
vcdous to arrest our attention in a dissertation upon 
comedy : — from Spain we may have derived some art- 
fully complicated fables, — ^and attle or nothing from 
the rest of Europe, with the exception of Germany. 
From that quarter, indeed, we were for a time inun- 
dated ; and many fondly imagined that we were trans* 
planting from a newly discovered hot-bed of genius 
and originality, but it was quickly found that these 
nondescript exotics were only new, because they were 
boldly unnatural; that their sentiment was false, their 
morality spurious, their characters imaginary ; and 
hence, like every thiiig else that wants the stamp of 
trujth, they were unable to make any permanent im- 
pression upon the pubUc mind. A temporary admi- 
ration was excited by the novel exhibition of charac- 
ters invested with quahties and. habits directly the re- 
verse of those which exist in ordinary life; and we 
were, at first, too much struck by their monstrous 
features, to reflect that they were not human ; that the 
authors, so far from holding a faithful mirror up to 
nature, had employed one of those deceptive reflec- 
tors, which either present figures turned topsy-turvy, 
huddled up into a fantastic breadth, or drawn out to 
a ridiculous length. Finding little of novelty in the 
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characters of existing beings, the German dramatists 
seem to have thought themselves authorised to fly to 
the realms of abstraction and metaphysics ; to people 
the ^ama with creatures of their own, and to thrust 
forward their phantasmagoric spfectres, conjured up by 
the force of iinagination, and painted upon ur, in lieu 
of those sober dramatic portraits which can only please 
in proportion as they are accurate copies of living pro- 
totypes. — ^Anomalies like these are rather a confirma^ 
tion of, than excepti<^ to, the evident decay in the ma- 
terials of comedy ; and since the symptoms of this de- 
fectiveness are common to all Europe, it would be idle 
to seek its solution in temporary or local causes. The 
progress of civilization and refinement, and the uni- 
versal diffusicm of knowledge, are the efficient opera- 
tors in debilitating the drama by destroying the means 
of its support. It is the province of the stage to point 
out those pecuharities of quahty or mode which con- 
stitute character, and, in the ruder stages of society^ 
when myen are led by ignorance or prejudice to. let 
their minds shoot out in native wildness, unpruned by 
cultivation, they will be perpetually assuming those 
irregular outlines and fantastic forms, which, like 
crooked timbers to a shipwright, are the most valuable 
materials to a dramatist, in strengthening and per- 
fecting his work. But in the collision produced by 
gradual civilization, the prominent points are progres- 
sively rounded away, and men, like coins long shaken 
in a bag, in proportion as they become polished, lose 
the stamp and impress of their character, and with 
them every thing that conferred individuality and dis- 
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tinction. In this consolidation, the stage has been a 
slow but powerful auxiliary. By brining before 
the eyes of all classes the foibles and peculiarities of 
eaeh, it has inculcated a general lesson, which, acting 
in every direction to the removal of those modes by 
which ranks are distinguished, has gradually brought 
about an approximation in which all ranks are con- 
founded. Dressing their minds indiscriminately be- 
fore this dramatic mirror, men have insensibly assimi- 
lated themselves to each other, until society has be- 
come invested in a sort of mental uniform, which it is 
as difficult for a dramatist to pourtray with any de- 
gree of picturesque or striking effect, as it would be 
for an artist to produce a rich and varied composition 
in planting a meeting of Quakers. This conformity 
of manners, and diffusion of refinement, in the same 
proportion that they are beneficial to the community 
are injurious to the stage, as the enclosure of com- 
mons and ploughing up of heaths, while they improve 
the country, are highly detrimental to the landscape- 
painter. 

Human nature will undoubtedly still remain the 
same, and that strange compound, the mind of man, 
will still retain its inexhaustible variety of vices, fol- 
lies, and inconsistencies. But they will be less ex- 
posed to passing observation; they will be secreted 
with as much anxiety as bodily defects; and as these 
latter will be hidden, as far as possible, by a nice 
adaptation of draperies, so will the former be concealed 
under a covering of hypocrisy, denominated refine- 
ment. Qualities of the mind, moreover, even where 
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they rise so far above the surface as to be easily 
gathered by the dramatic writer, will afford him an 
unproductive harvest. It requires a fine, cultivated, 
and discriminating taste to relish their varieties, and 
they will consequently be deemed, in the opinion of 
the majority, an insipid substitute for those palpable 
aiid pungent repasts furnished by contrasted modes of 
life. The difBculty, however, of producing this con- 
trast is every day increasing: that quick and constant 
intercourse by which London, in the space of a few 
hours, is brought into contact with the remotest pro- 
vinces, has made us all, in a great degree, metropo- 
litans; as that diffusion of education, by which all 
but the lowest ranks are supplied with equal know- 
ledge, has given us the characteristic of schoolfellows. 
When it is considered that peculiarities in the qualities 
of mind are generally occasioned by the want of know- 
ledge, and eccentricities in modes of life by the want 
of general intercourse, and that these two form the 
grand sources of dramatic character, we may easily 
conceive how materially the supplies must be dried 
up and diminished by the progress of civilization. 
In fact, we have only to look round the circle of our 
acquaintance to discover how much one is like an- 
other, and how rare it is to stumble upon any whim 
or oddity that could be brought upon the stage with 
effect. All are beings of attainment, competent to 
the common purposes of society ; differing little in 
their modes of life, and only distinguishable from 
each other by the greater or less degree in which they 
possess certain common qualities. 
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This homogeneity of life and principle is rendered 
more emphatic by the consimilarity of dress. It may^ 
indeed, be questioned whether the uniformity of our 
habits have not partially originated in the identity of 
our costume. Whatever difference of opinion may 
exist as to the preference due to our modern standard 
dress over the ancient, in point of taste and conve- 
nience, it is evident, from the causes we have men- 
tioned, as well as others which will easily suggest 
themselves to the reader, that the change has been 
highly detrimental to the drama. 



AUTO-BIOGRAPHY OF JOHN HUGGINS. 

" Poeta nascitur^ non fit." 

Th£ fate of Chatterton has not operated as a warn- 
ing upon the patrons of literature ; although it must 
be confessed, that if in some instances- 
Full many a flower is bom to blush unseen^ 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air^ Ghat. ' 

yet cases have occurred in our times, in which genius 
has been brought forward from the humblest stations, 
and exalted to the very pinnacle of renown. To say 
nothing of the Bristol Milkmaid, we have Bloom- 
field, the farmer's boy ; Clare, the Northamptonshire 
peasant; Hogg, the Ettrick shepherd, and others: 
to which list, (as I was always partial to Oxfordshire, 
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where I was bom,) I am happy to make the addition 
of my own name, as ^^ Huggins, the Oxfordshire 
Toll-boy.'' — Methinks I hear you exclaim, as was 
said of Cardinal Wolsey — " How high his honour 
holds his haughty head r but I flatter myself that 
when you have heard my history, and read some of 
my productions, you will instantly admit my claim to 
this distinction. My father. Sir, besides being re- 
ceiver of one of the river toDs near Henley upon 
Thames, kept two teams of horses for towing barges 
up and down the river, and I occasionally acted as 
his substitute in both capacities; sometimes remaining 
at the lock to receive the sixpences, sometimes 
riding the front horse of the team towards Marlow or 
Reading. My recreations were swimming and an- 
ghng in summer, shooting and skaiting in wintier; 
and my hours of childhood were passing rapidly away 
without the least cultivation of the ** mens divinior,'' 
when Squire Woodgate, of EfBngham-court, accosted 
me one day as I was^ fishing just above our lock. 
*' What ! my lad,'' said the Squire, who is a perfect 
wag, as well as a bit of an angler, ^^ are you fishing 
for pickled salmon ?" — " No, Sir," said I, without a 
moment's hesitation, " for red herrings,"— a retort 
which, in so young a lad, obviously excited his sur- 
prise : and he pursued the conversation, for the pur- 
pose of drawing out my talents, until it began to rain^ 
when I invited him into the toll-house. As my sister 
Mary, who is a good many years older than myself, is 
reckoned very like me, I ought not perhaps to say 
that she is uncommonly handsome; but the Squire 
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was SO much occupied with my new and shrewd re- 
pfies, that he hardly seemed to notice her. For the 
purpose of enjoying my conversation^ he now became 
a constant visitant, particularly when my father was 
absent with the horses ; and at length, determining 
that such promising talents should not be lost for 
want of cultivation, he offered to send me, at his own 
expense, to the Grammar School of Marlow, which 
was of course thankfuUy accepted. As Mary foimd 
herself very dull without me, he kindly continued his 
visits to keep up her spirits, and finally gave her thd 
management of a small farm, about two miles from 
the mansion; which must have been a capital place 
for her, as she shortly after came to see me in a rich 
velvet pelisse, with a gold chain round her neck« 
One boy of real talent will often make the fortunes 
of a whole family. 

" The child's the father of the man,*' says Words- 
worth; and at school I soon began to exhibit in- 
dications of those talents, which have since ripened 
into such exuberant profusion ; — particularly in my 
bias for poetry. Pope attributed his rhyming pro- 
pensity to an odd volume of Spenser's Fairy Queen ; 
and I am inclined to derive mine from two odd vo- 
lumes of Hayley's poems, which had been given to 
one of my school-felldws by his god-mother, a very 
worthy old woman. We have all heard of Dr. John- 
son's epitaph on the duck, and of Cowley's precocious 
writings ; yet I question whether the candid and im- 
partial reader will find any thing in their boyish pro- 
ductions^ much more smart and piquant than the 
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following, which I wrote on Tom SulUvan, one of out 
school-fellows, who broke his arm by a fall from a 
restive horse which I had dissuaded him from mount- 
ing- 

EPIGRAM. 

Ah, Tom ! had my advice been taken^ 

As pnidently as it was spoken ; 
You might perchance have saved your bticon, 

And not have had your right arm broken! 

The sting is every thing in these cases, and the 
point here was much admired at the time, yet I could 
not haye been twelve years old when it wa-s written! 
I have no wish, however, to disparage Dr. Johnson'^s 
or Cowley's youthful attempts, which certainly have 
merit in their way. 

Such was my capacity and application, that in an 
unusually short time I had learnt every thing that 
old Vincent Harbord, the master, could teach me; 
when the Squire, having very kindly married Mary 
to his Gamekeeper, sent word that he could no longer 
pay for my education, and I was consequently taken 
home. I told my father candidly, that talents such 
as mine would be sacrificed altogether unless I had 
an opportunity of displaying them in one of the libe- 
ral professions, though I certainly gave the preference 
to the Bar, with an ultimate eye to the House of Com- 
mons ; bul he was blind to my attainments, deaf to 
my entreaties, and actually bound me apprentice to 
a saddler at Marlow. — " O day and night, but this is 
wondrous strange,'' said I to myself ;— this is indeed 
to yoke the antelope, and cage the eagle :— I, who 
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never thought of saddling any horse, except Pegasus, 
to be polishing spurs, plaiting whips, and stitching 
girths! The thing was too ridiculous, and m my 
own defence I must say, that I never bestowed the 
smallest attention on business, and invariably held 
myself above all the duties of my station. Ireland's 
Confessions fell at this period into my hands, and I 
set about imitating his Imitations with such ardour, 
that my master discovered me one day writing poetry, 
and in great horror and consternation of mind in- 
stantly cancelled my indentures. Once more "the world 
was all before me,''— and disdaining to return to my 
father, to associate with brainless clowns and unedu- 
cated mechanics, I determined on supporting myself 
comfortably and respectably by my own literary abi- 
lities, as Rowe, Otway, Chatterton, Savage, Dermody, 
and other men of genius, had done before me. 

For this purpose I took lodgings in a garret in this 
town, and, as I began to consider on what subject I 
should first exercise my talent, it occurred to me 
that it was absolutely necessary to fall in love, This 
point was soon settled. Sally Potts, whose father 
kept the White Hart, had always struck my fancy, 
from lier strong resemblance to an engraving of 
Sappho in old Vincent Harbor d's parlour; and in 
order to get into her good graces I got pretty deep 
into the innkeeper's books, or rather into his slates, 
of which he had a formidable row hanging up in the 
bar, Sally evidently enjoyed my sprightly ebulli- 
tions;— she smiled, tittered — did everything but 
blqsh : in the mean time, although the White Hart 
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was ^^open to all that have wherewith to pay,*^ 
(Gk>ldsmith,) I found it could be very expeditiously 
shut against visitants of a different description. After 
one or two civil hints of my having been slated for 
above a month, I was plainly ordered not to enter the 
house any more, unless I could show-up my score, as 
the vulgar fellow termed it. — I could not exclaim with 
Shenstone^- 

Whoe'erhas travell'd life's dull round. 
Whatever its stages may have been. 

May sigh to think that he has found 
His wannest welcome at an inn ; 

for, alas ! x^ the little dogs and all. Tray, Blanch, and 
Sweetheart, seemed to bark at me,^ (Shakspeare). 
As I could not pay the Innkeeper^s bill, I wrote a 
satire on him, which was so caustic and severe, that 
he horsewhipped me the next day, — a plain proof that 
I had hit him pretty hard. Dryden was cudgelled in 
Rose. Alley, and I feel not a little proud that a simi- 
lar exertion of talent enabled me to share the fate 
of that great man. 

About this time I wrote the following little pas- 
toral : — 

DAMON AND AMANDA. 

One morning Cupid, God of love, 
Fix'd to his bow his sharpest dart. 

And wander'd through the verdant grove. 
To shoot at some fond lover's heart. 

The Zephyrs fann'd the blowing breeze. 
And smoothly ran the babbling brook. 

As underneath the rustling trees 
Safe Damon with his pipe and croojc. 
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His fond Amanda's much-loved name 

He carved upon a willow's rind. 
When Cupid seized his torch of flame^ 

And stamp'd it on his faithful mind. 

I need not tell you that myself and Miss Potts are 
shadowed forth under the names of Damon and Aman- 
da^ — Miss Emmett, an old maid of Marlow, who reads 
two or three Reviews every month, and is, in fact, a 
perfect J3/iie,. pretends that the thought in the first 
stanza is in Dr. Donne ; and that the phrase *^ bab- 
bling brook,*^ in the second, is in Thompson's Seasons. 
Now I never read Dr. Donne in my life, and I re- 
member that particular expression occurring to me 
one morning as I was lying in bed. So much for Miss 
Emmett'^s criticism ! She can see no merit in any 
body's writings but her own, though I never heard of 
her publishing any thing but one Sonnet to the Moon, 
which she had interest enough to get inserted either 
in the Grentleman'^s or Lady's Magazine, I am not 
sure which. I do not myself attach much importance 
to my little effort, or I should rather say impromptu^ 
for I wrote it one idle afternoon ; but it is certainly 
curious to observe, how, by avoiding hackneyed rhymes 
and trite modes of treating a subject, one may impart 
grace and dignity even to the most trifling production. 

Having seen specimens of my epigrammatic and 
pastoral powers, you may perhaps desire a sample of 
my talent for descriptive poetry, a vein in which my 
Muse has been so multifarious and prolific, that the 
only difficulty consists in selection. As the shortest, 
though by no means the best, take the following-- 
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SONNET TO AMANDA. 

Cynthia has hung her crescent lamp on high^ 
The ralver dew upon the flag-stones drops: 

With tinkling hell the mnffin-boy goes hy. 
And thriving tradesmen shut their silent shops. 

The bulky barges in the stream are moor d. 
Their heavy helmsmen hurrying to the hold; 

While lighter lighters^ to the shore secured^ 
Wait till the morning's refluent tide is roll'd. 

Round Henley's Churchy on plumy pinions borne^ 
The bat and owl career at night's approach ; 

And, hark ! I hear the far resounding hom^ 
And see the dust of Mumford's Cheltenham coach : 

While I beneath Amanda's window sit^ 

With heaving heart and half-bewilder'd wit. 

This is a mere transcript from nature, Without the 
least embellishment ; and yet how striking it becomes, 
when the images are happily selected, and the curiosa 
felidtas (Horace) of expression bestows an additional 
grace upon the conception ! Further extracts would be 
needless, as the parcel accompanying this letter will af- 
ford abundant materials, were such necessary, for judg- 
ing of my poetical merits. The literary world will see 
with delight that I have supplied a grand desideratum, 
by executing that which Milton contemplated, but 
left unaccomplished— an epic poem on the subject of 
King Arthur ; while I flatter myself that my domes- 
tic tragedy on the pathetic subject of Mrs. Brownrigg, 
the apprenticide, will be found free from all fault, un- 
less it may by some be thought too intensely inte- 
resting. Should you comply with the very moderate 
terms noted at the foot of each work, you may Aldose 
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me the money, directed to the Post-ofBce here : I am 
not mercenary ; it is ** my poverty, and not my will, 
consents.*** (Shakspeare). 

And now, Mr. Editor, as both yourself and your 
readers must be extremely anxious to know some 
personal particulars of the new literary phenomenon, I 
shall proceed to furnish them, although I know the 
difficulty of the task — ** Incidis in Scyllam cupiens 
vitare Charybdin.^ (Gualterus). However, I shall 
observe Shakspeare^s injunction, ^* nothing extenuate, 
nor set down aught in malice.'" My countenance, as 
I intimated when speaking of Mary's resemblance to 
me, is handsome, and I suffer my light hair to fall in 
curls over my shoulders, so as to resemble the engrav- 
ings of Cowley, who was particularly good-looking. 
My general health, thank Gdd ! is very good. I am 
of a cheerful disposition, constant in my frietidshipSj^ 
naturally benevolent, and, I may say, constitutionally 
well disposed towards the whole human race, — an asser- 
tion which I should scorn to make, if I did not believe 
it to be true, for I am scrupulous in my adherence to 
veracity. " Prmse undeserved is censure in disguise,^' 
(Pope); you may therefore be sure that mine is me- 
rited.—-" Ogni medaglio ha il suo reverso,'' sa;y the 
Italians; and Rochefoucault observes, with his usual 
sagacity, " II n^appaltient qu^aux grands hommes 
d'avoir des grands dfefauts." — ^Why should I, there- 
fore, blush in admitting mine P LiCt me confess that, 
considering my circumstances, I am sometimes heed- 
lessly charitable;-— that I am a bad getter-up of a 
morning;-— that I have more than once eaten to ex* 

VOL. III. M 
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cess of loast shoulder of mutton and onion sauce; 
and that, according to Dr. Johnson, I am capable of 
jncking a pocket, since I occaaonally like to indulge 
in a pun, provided it be original and unpremeditated. 
—As for instance: — Tom Sullivan, whose name I 
have already immortalized, told me one day, that my 
godfather, who had a club foot, had just died and left 
me ten pounds. — ^Egad, said I, I hope not, for I 
should be sorry to have such a Leff-asJie : and again, 
he was ^ving me an account of a man in the pillory, 
whose whole face was covered with eggs, except his 
nose. — Then, said 1, if he were a poet he would com- 
pose the longest verses in the world — ^Versos Alex- 
andrinos — i. e. all-eggs-and-^ry-nose. — I desired him 
to repeat them to Miss Emmett, offering to bet ten to 
one that she would say they were in Swift, or some 
other author ; and sure enough she fell into the trap, 
exclaiming with her usual sneer — " Both in Swift ! ** 
so Tom and I had a famous laugh together at her 
expense. 

You will have c(een, by my quotations, that I am a 
good linguist, and that in my reading I have ranged 
principally, if not entirely, among the less accessible 
departments of literature. — Plagiarism I detest. — ** O 
imitatores, servum pecus !^ (Horace.) Such as I am 
I offer myself to your notice, and to the perusal of 
the public, satisfied that in the present state of taste 
and literary discemmenti neither of you can be long 
bUnd to the claims of 



John Huggins. 



ffenley-upon-» Thames, 
I2th March, 1821, 
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AN ATTEMPT TO EXPLAIN THE CAUSES 

OF THE 

DECLINE OF BRITISH COMEDY. 

No. IV. 

In our previous Papers we have stated a combi- 
nation of untoward circumstances, sufficient of them- 
selves to weaken and undermine the stage. It could 
hardly have been expected that the legislature would 
level another blow at an institution so admirably cal- 
culated, when left in unfettered operation, to amend 
the morals, and remove the peccant humours of the 
community. Such, however, is the fact, and it will 
easily be conceived that we allude to the Licensing 
Act, which, in 1737, was passed for the avowed pur- 
pose of silencing the caustic satire of Fielding, whose 
pieces were then performing at the Haymarket, by a 
company fantastically styling themselves the Great 
MoguPs Company of Comedians. This enactment 
was no less derogatory to the cause of liberty, than 
to the interest of the stage. It forbad the represen- 
tation of any piece not previously licensed by a minion 
of the Court ; it took frcHn the Crown the power of 
licensing new theatres, and secured the observance of 
these tyrannical regulations by the imposition of 
heavy penalties. Thus at once was the hand of the 
dramatist unnerved, by fettering it with degrading 
manacles ; the entertainments of the public curtailed 
and emasculated ; and the exertions of the chartered 
theiUises paralised by the removal of all competition. 

M 2 
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Away with the injurious aspersion, that in the present 
day there can be the slightest pretext for the continu- 
ance of this badge of slavery!— Are we so disloyal 
that we cannot be trusted with liberty of speech ?— hso 
profligate that our actors must be muzzled by statute, 
lest they should pour upon our ears a torrent of licen- 
tiousness ?— -It is notorious that a loyal speech is, with 
John Bull, a never-failing passport to a claptrap; and 
that the smallest deviation from strict delicacy is in- 
exorably, nay even fastidiously, visited by the indigo 
nation of an audience. In all cases, a refined and 
intelligent people are the only licensers required by 
the State ; and as they are not likely to become the 
patrons of a culpable grossness either in morals or 
politics^ it is a wanton exercise of power to subject 
their taste to the caprice of an individual. — But it 
may be urged, that if the authority of the Chamber- 
lain be unnecessary, inasmuch as it is never required 
to be exercised, it is at least harmlesSy-^cm inoperative 
dead letter.— -Then we would have the act abolished, 
as a record of useless tyranny ;— -but unfortunately 
one cannot admit it to be either harmless or inopera-. 
tive. Of the monopoly which it establishes the evils 
are manifold and undeniable, and of the censor whom 
it appoints the power is not always dormant, nor his 
judgment infallible. — Notwithstanding that general 
assimilation of which it has been the object of the pre- 
sent Essay to explain the causes, certain peculiar 
habits or vices will occasionally start up and present 
themselves to the grasp of the dramatist who seeks 
^Vto catch the manners living as they rise.^-— Amoi^ 
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the distinctive habits of our higher orders, so far as 
distinctions are left, none is more conspicuous than 
the inordinate love of gaming; — among the lower 
classes of the community, no peculiarity is more strik- 
ing than the enthusiasm of certiun people styling them- 
selves Methodists; The infamous arts by which some 
of our ladies of quality become panders to the former 
passion, were exposed to merited reprobation in the 
late Mr. Tobin's comedy of the Faro Table, which, 
aft^r it had been rehearsed, and announced for per- 
formance, was understood to liave been refused the 
sanction of the licenser, and was, of course, never 
acted. In whatever quarter this suppression origi- 
nated, it could have had no other motive than a cow- 
ardly fear of exposing titled profligacy ; and under 
wliatever circumstances the managers submitted to 
this interdict, it implies a prostration and thraldom of 
the stage, alike injurious to good morals and the pro- 
fession of the dramatist. But this tyranny is, at least, 
impartial ; — if the laxities of the great be protected 
from the rude hand of comic satire, the vices of the 
vulgar are, in certain cases, equally shielded from its 
grasp. Mr. Hook, in his farce of Killing no Murder, 
had introduced a character for the purpose of expos- 
ing the hypocrisy by which certain canting pretenders 
to religion are enabled ta prey upon the credulous 
and ignorant, which the deputy licenser refused to 
sanction, under the pretext that such an exposure was 
injurious to the interests of religion,— a pretext which 
may boast about as much logical consistency, as if 
we were to accuse a shopkeeper of an intent t& 
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depredate the current coin of the realm, becmise 
he detects a bad shilling and naiis it to his 
counter.* In both cases the discovery of the 
counterfeit only tends to confirm the authenticity and 
value of the sterUng commodity. It pleased the de- 
puty, who has unqualified dominion over the senti- 
ments of this enlightened nation, so far as the drama 
is concerned, to think otherwise ; and, though we are 
very far from deeming him omniscient in these mat- 
ters, we are forced to confess that he is omnipotent. 
It is plainly intimated in a preface to the farce thus 
intercepted in its passage to the public, except in a 
mutilated state, that his hostility proceeded from his 
participation in the enthusiasm of those indefatigable 
sectarians, whose rotten members it was intended to 
hold up to ridicule ; and if this be true, the writers 
for the stage had much better call beforehand upon 
this deputy dictator, to be favoured with a schedule of 
his sentiments, that they may rival the independence 
of the three curates, who in playing at whist with 
their bishop always made a point of asking him, after 
he had seen his cards, what his Lordship would be 
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* A proof also exists that a farce> after being some time in 
rehearsal at Covent-Garden Theatre, under the title of " The 
TyoQ Farmers" was suppressed by Mr. Larpent, in his official 
capacity, because it attempted to draw a line between mono- 
poly and honest dealing ; and because, as Mr. Larpent per- 
sonally informed the author, it was highly improper to give a 
dishonestly speculating farmer the name of Locust. More re- 
cent circumstances have still more strikingly illustrated the 
folly of entrusting power to licensers, who, by an egregious 
over-puritanism towards others, attempt to atone for their own 
former offences. 
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pleased to have for trumps ! — ^Fortunately for Colley 
Gibber, this slavish ordeal was unnecessary when he 
clothed the Tartuffe of MoU^re in the garb of an 
English Nonjuror, and we may presume that when 
Bickerstaff altered him into The Hypocrite, no sanc- 
timonious petty placeman felt repugnance to the un- 
masking of a wolf in sheep^s cloathing. Our present 
sub-Ucenser may perhaps plead the example of some 
of his predecessors, who have evinced a subserviency 
and squeamishness not unworthy even his rivalry ; and 
if, to use a vulgar phrase, two wrongs can make one 
right, we will allow the vahdity of his defence. It is 
not yet forgotten that Mr. Capell once prohibited the 
rehearsal of an opera, because, in his opinion, the 
situation of Phamaces too nearly resembled that of 
the Young Pretender, nor would he withdraw his veto 
until the interference of a minister of State, whose 
judgment is necessarily in&llible, had convinced him 
that the musical King of Pontus might warble through 
the whole gamut without any immediate danger to 
the. King of England. Macklin's Man of the World, 
originally called the True-born Scotchman", after re- 
maining for ten years in the office of the same gen- 
tleman, in spite of all the author^s applications for its 
restoration, was only redeemed by the personal inter-^ 
ference of Sir Fletcher Norton and Mr. Dunning ; but • 
all solicitations for permission to perform it were ob- 
stinately n^gal;ived until the impediment and its cause 
w^e at once removed by death. So long as the dra- 
matic literature of England continues subject tQ the 
passions, caprices, or ignorance, of an individual, we. 
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must expect that many of. our comedies will be muti- 
lated or neutralized until they have lost all their man- 
liness and pungency ; that others will be suppressed 
altogether, without leaving a record of their fate ; and 
that the hcenser, without having in any one instance 
conferred a benefit, by the exercise of his authority, 
either on good government or good morals, will have 
mainly contributed to the degradation of the stage, by 
deterring men of high powers and independent feelings 
from embarking their talents in a cause that is subject 
to so slavish a condition.— -With such fetters upon 
their hands, what can be accomplished eveti by those 
who may be willing to exert themselves P Of promi- 
nent character, as we have endeavoured to show, little 
is now left, and that little is peculiarly liable to be 
withdrawn from the power of the dramatist by the 
s$iperior power of the licenser. Nothing, then, remains 
but . to bring forward new c(Hnbinations of the old 
stage fixtures ; to run through the range of the simple 
passions, and furnish presentations, whidi must be 
either untrue to nature, or mere copies of what have 
been already a hundred times ^chibited ; and thus to 
justify the accusation that the drawings of modem- 
dramatists are ^^ stale, flat, and unprofitable^ shadows 
c^. those powerful figurings which gave interest and 
animation to the stage in ^^ the olden time^'^ 

Of the inmates of a -theatre, constituted as our 
audiences now are, nine-tenths know little, ai)d care 
less, about dramatic excellence ; they have no ears but* 
for music, ho^esbut toir dnsel and processions; they 
may exercise their understandings so far as to be dis- 
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pleased with an extravagant or unnatural character, 
but not so far as to discover that they would be equal* 
ly displeased with any character faithfully modelled 
from the tameness of nature, as it now exists. They 
have, in short, just penetration enough to be put out 
of humour, without exactly knowing what would pa- 
cify them, and, like peevish children crying to the 
moon, put themselves into a passion, because they can- 
not be indulged with an impossibihty. Hence they be- 
come humoursome, capricious, vindictive, unjust ; and 
the effect of their waywardness is to confirm rather 
than remedy the evil, by frightening aWay the good 
writers without reforming the bad. Genius is gene- 
rally accompanied by a ke^n sensibility, and its pos- 
sessor will be little disposed to encounter the hoots and 
bowlings of a mob infuriated by their own ignorance, 
when his talents may command a much more pleasing 
and less hazardous remun^ation in the other walks of 
literature. We shall find few writers of the stage 
among' those who have recently distinguished them- 
selves in the higher departments of intellect; they 
shrink from the elevated criticism of one-shilling gods, 
and the discriminating dispensations of those sibilant 
oracles, the half-price apprentices ; and are content to 
leave all the laurels of the drama to be entwined, with 
few exceptions^ around the brows of' mummers and 
minstrels, the getter&.up of witless operas, Mid the 
putters-together of gorgeous and somniferous melo- 
dramas. — With such dramatists as these the man of 
conscious talent can have no rivalry, and will be dis- 

M 6 
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posed to retire from the fields exdaimmg in the la»» 
guag^ of old Ben Jonson, 

^' Say that thou pourest them wheats 

And they will aooms eat : 
'Twere simple fury still thyself to waste 

On such as have no taste ! 
To offer them a surfeit of pure breads 

Whose appetites are dead ! 
No^ give them grains their fill^ 

Husks^ draff> to drink and swill^ 
If they love lees^ and leave the lusty wine^ 
£nvy them not ; their palate 's with the swine/' 

To recapitulate, then, the causes which, in our opi- 
nion, have contributed to the deicline of British come- 
dy, we may state that the decay of its literary reputa- 
tion, so far as its renown rested upon the sparkling 
qualities of its (Ualogue, may be traced to the altered 
composition of modem ^audiences, to whom every 
thing that is etherial and abstracted would be per- 
fectly unintelligible, even if from the gigantic dimen- 
sions of modem theatres it were always audible. The 
obvious declension in the main constitution of comedy, 
the richness and diversity of human character, we 
have assigned partly to that consimilarity in our qua- 
litiiBS of mmd and habits of life, occasioned by the 
progress of rejSnement and the uniformity of dress, 
and partly to the withering influence of the licensing 
act, by which the hand of the dramatist is withheld 
from grasping what yet remains sufficiently prominent 
and tangible for his purpose. In this summary, may 
perhaps be found a solution to the original alienation 
of the public from the regular drama: the rage for 
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music helped to vitiate their tastes fot more legitimate 
entertainments, and the lateness of fashionable hours 
affords them a plea for absenting themiselves altoge- 
ther, except upon the nights of some erratic attrac- 
tion. While fashion has thus withdrawn the genteeler 
ranks from the theatre, fanaticism and gloom have en- 
rolled a great portion of the lower orders among its 
blind and bitter enemies. And lastly, the discontinu- 
ance or rarity of the Royal visits has thrown over it 
a darker shade of discountenance, concurring with 
other mincNT circumstances to involve it in an ominous 
and gathering gloom, which threatens, at no very dis- 
tant day, its total extinction. 



MRS. DOBfiS AT HOME. 

** The common chat of gossips when they meet." 

Payben. 

What ! shall the Morning Post proclaim 
For every rich or high-hom dame. 
From Portman Square to Cleveland Row, 
£ach item — ^no one cares to know; 
Print her minutest whereabouts. 
Describe her concerts, balls, and routs. 
Enumerate the lamps and lustres. 
Show where the roses hung in dusters. 
Tell how the floor was chalk'd — reveal 
The partners in the first quadrille-* 
How long they danced,, till, sharp as hunters. 
They sat down to the feast from Gunter's; 
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How mnoh a* quart was paid for paas. 
How much for pines and strawberries, 
Taking especial care to fix 
The hour of parting — ^half-past six ? — 
And shall no bard make proclamation 
Of routs enjo/d in humbler station ? 
IB^se, honest Muse> to Hackney roam. 
And sing of— «-^' Mrs. Dobbs at Home." 

He who knows Hackney, needs must know 

That spot enchanting — Prospect Row, — 

So call'd, because a view it shows 

Of Shoredltch Road, and when there blows 

No dust, the folks may one and all. get 

A peep^— almost to Norton Falgate. 

Here Mrs. Dobbs, at Number Three, 

Invited all her friends to tea. 

The Row had never heard before 

Such double knocks at any door. 

And heads were popp'd from every casement. 

Counting' the comers with amazement. 

Some magnified them to eleven. 

While others swore there were but seven, — 

A point that 's keenly mooted still ; 

But certain 'tis, that Mrs. Gill 

Told Mrs. Grubb she reckon'd ten ; — 

Fat Mrs. Hobbs came second — ^then 

Came Mesdames Jinkins, Dump, and Spriggins, 

Tapps, Jacks, Briggs, Hoggins, Crump, and Wiggins. 

Dizen'd in all her best array. 
Our melting hostess said her say. 

As the Souchong repast proceeded ; 
Andy curtsying and bobbing, press'd 
By turns each gormandizing guest^ 

To stuff as heartily as she did. 
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Dear Mrs. Hogginil^ wiiat ! — ^jronr cap 
Tum'd iayovff eaacer^ bottom np!— 

Dear me^ how soon you've fiad your- fill ! 
Let me persuade you — one more sup^ 

'Twill do you good^ indeed it will : — 
Psha ! now^ you 're only making game> ' 
Or else you tea'd afore you came. 

Stop^ Mrs. Jinkins, let me stir it^ 

Before I pour out any more. — 
No> Ma'ani^ that 's just as I prefer it. — 

O then I'll make it as before* 

Lauk ! Mrs. Dump^ that toast seems dry^ 

Do take and eat this middle bit ; 
The butter's fresh, you may rely. 

And a fine price I paid for it.— 
No doubt. Ma'am, — ^what a shame it is ! 
And Cambridge too again has riz ! 
You don't deal now with Mrs. Keats ? 
No, she's a bad one: — Ma'am, she ehaats.— 
Hush ! Mrs. Criunp 's her aimt.— 4jrood lack I 
How lucky she just tum'd her back ! 

Don't spare the toast. Ma'am, don't say no, • 
I 've got another roimd below ; 
I give folks plenty when I ax 'em. 
For cut and oome again 's ray maxim; 
Nor should I deem it a misfbrt'n. 
If you demolish'd the whole quarf n. 
Though bread is now a shameful price,-— 
Why did they 'bolish the assize } 

A charming garden, Mrs. Dobbs, 
For drying. — ^Ain't it, Mrs. Hobbs ? 
But though our water-tub runs^o'er, 
A heavy wash is such a bore. 
Our sm^Us is all that we hang out.-*-- 
Well, that 's a luxury, no doubt. 
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La? Mrs. Tapps, do only look. 

Those groato can never be mistook ; 

Wd)i tftt^ a cup ! it can't be wone, . ^ 

See> here 's six hones in a hearae, 4 

An4 there 's the church and burying-place^ 

Plain as the nose upon your fince: 

Next dish may dissipate your doubts, 

And give you less unlucky grouts : 

One more — ^you must — ^the pot has stood, 

I warrant me it 's strong and good. 

There's Mrs. Spriggins in the garden ; 
What a fine gown ! — ^but, b^ging pardon. 
It seems to me amazing dingy — 
Do you think her shawl. Ma'am, 's real Injfy ?<— 
Lord love you I no : — ^well, give me do'es 
That's plain and good. Ma'am, not like those. 
Though not so tawdry, Mrs. Jacks, 
We do put dean things on our backs. 

Meat, Ma'am, is scandlous dear. — ^Perhaps 

You deal. Ma'am, still with Mrs. Tappg. — 

Not I; — we know who's got to pay. 

When butchers drive their one-horse chay. — 

Well, I pay nine for rumps. — At mpst 

We pay but eight for boil'd and roast. 

And get our rumps from Leadenhall 

At seven, taking shins and alL 

Yes, meat is monstrous dear all round ; 

But dripping brings a groat a pound. 

Thus on swift wing the moments flew. 
Until 'twas time to say adieu. 
When each prepared to waddle back, 
Warm'd with a sip of Cogniac, 
Which was with Mrs. Dobbs a law. 
Whene'er the night was cold and raw. 
Umbrellas, pattens, lanterns, dogs. 
Were sought — away the party jogs. 
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And silent solitude again 
O'er Prospect Row resumed its reign. 
Just as the Watchman crawl'd in sight. 
To cry—'* Past teit--a cloudy night !" 



CONSTITUTION MAKERS— THEOKETI- 
CAL AND PRACTICAL. 

'' The idea of any thing in our minds no more proves the ex- 
istence of that thing, than the visions of a dream make a 
true history." Locks. 

In a former paper we noticed the observations of 
Champfort — that the writers on Phyracs and Natural 
History, from the satisfactory and harmonious results 
which their studies presented, were generally men of 
an even and happy temperament; while the professors 
of Politics and Legislation, from the contrary deve^ 
lopement offered by their researches, were not unfre- 
quentlypf a melancholy and fretful spirit. To the 
more amiable and virtuous of the latter class, how- 
ever, a consolation suggested itself, of which they 
have been eager to take advantage, fiaffled by the 
evil passions and intractable materials of human na- 
ture in all the existing systems of society, they have 
delighted ^' to sequester out of the world into Atlan- 
tic and Utopian politics \* to appeal from the actual 
to the possible, from the real to the imaginary, and 
indemnify themselves for the painful conclusions of 
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the head by revelling in the pleasant reveries of the 
heart. In this visionary state, following up their be- 
nevolent plans for the perfection of the human race, 
each has become 

*' A flattering painter^ who made it his care 
To draw men as they ought to be^ not as they are;" 

and none of them have found any difficulty in accele- 
rating the arrival of that moral millennium whose ad- 
vent has been predicted with so much confidence as 
to fact, though with so little precision as to date, 
by political enthusiasts. Some have recun*ed to 
this higher sort of fabulous writing, as the safest 
method of inculcating their philosophy in perilous 
times. Thus Plato, after the execution of his master 
Socrates, and the enslavement of his country, wrote 
his *^ Timseus,^ wherein he describes the institutions 
of the island Atlantis^ whose existence has been such 
a fertile subject of controversy. Some liave ocmsi. 
dered this happy spot identical with the Hesperides, 
the Elysiau Fields, and the habitations of the blessed, 
which has elicited a ludicrous specimen of nationality 
from Rudbeck, a learned Scandinavian, who very 
complacently claims that distinction for Sweden and 
Norway. But Plato himself expressly states, that 
after the descendants of Neptune had flourished there 
for nine thousand years, the whole island was swal- 
lowed up by the sea, which, according to our notions, 
was rather an unpaternal repast, and a very bad en- 
couragement for the virtues of future islanders.-^ 
Lord Bacon, under the title of the " New Atlantis,^ 
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describes a fictitious philosophical commonweaUh in 
one of the islands of the South Sea, (formed upon the 
same basis as Campanella^s City of the Sun^) whose 
chief design is to exhibit a model of a college for the 
interpretation of Nature and the production of great 
works beneficial to mankind. — Unfortunately th^ 
frame of lawa and the best mould of a commonwealth^ 
whose writing he also contemplated, and which would 
have been a much more interesting subject of specu- 
lation, was never perfected. 

Sir Thomas More feigns his Utopia to be one of 
the newly discovered countries in America, of which 
the account is given to him by Hythlodaeus, a For* 
tuguese who sailed in company with Americus Ves- 
pucius. It is a painful evidence of the infirmity of 
hiiman nature, even in great minds, to contrast the 
liberality and freedom of his speculations on the sub- 
jects of government and religion in this celebrated 
work, with the intolerance and superstiti<xi that dis*- 
honoured his subsequent life. Who could ever:im«^ 
gine that, the philosopiiical and amiable author of the 
^^ Utopia'* would be metamorphosed by the patron- 
age of Henry the Eighth, and the possession: of the 
Great Seal, into a blind and sanguinary bigot P 
WheA be was rising, by the sacrifice of hi^ princt^es, 
fi^m one honour to another, he might have seriously 
addressed to himself the speech which he. jocosely 
made to the lieutenant when mounting the scaffold 
for his execution : ^^ I pray you see me safe tip, axid 
08 for my coming down you may let me shift for my- 
self*" The following is an< extract £rom hi& wotk: — 
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** He judged it wrong to lay down any thing rashly, 
and seemed to doubt whether those different forms of 
religion might not all come from God, who might in- 
spire men in a different manner, and be pleased with 
the variety. He therefore thought it indecent and 
fbcdish for any man to threaten and terrify another, 
to make him believe what did not strike him as true.*^ 
-—Yet the author of this passage, not being able to 
prevail upon one Frith, who had written against the 
corporeal presence, to retract, caused him to be burn- 
ed. ^' A gentleman of the Temple,^ says Burnet, 
^* was carried to the Lord Chancellor's house, where 
much pains was taken to persuade him to discover 
those who favoured the new opinions; but fair means 
not prevailing, More had him whipped in his pre- 
sence, and after that sent to the Tower, where he 
looked on and saw him put to the rack. He. was 
burned in Smithfield.'^ As an encouragement to poor 
punsters, now so unmercifully reviled, and as a far- 
ther illustration of Sir Thomas More's fondness for 
wit, we may add the following anecdote; — A heretic; 
named Stiver^ being brought before him, he said — 
" Silver, you must be tried by fire.'* — " Yes,** replied 
the prisoner, " but you know, iny Lord, that quick- 
silver cannot abide the fire :"" with which repartee the 
chancellor was so much pleased that he set the mati 
at liberty. It forms another notable inconsistency in - 
Sir Thomas's fate, that, after having so bitterly sati- 
rized the legal profession in his juvenile work, he 
should eventually sit upon the woolsack : and if from 
this elevated seat be ever cast a thought backward 
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Upon his past life, he must have smiled )at the fond 
conceit which could ima^ne a permanent Utopia, 
when he himself, certainly more learned, honest, and 
conscientious, than the mass of mankind ever has 
been, or will be, could in the course of one short life 
fall into such glaring and frightful rebellion against 
his own doctrines. 

Undismayed by the manifest vanity of imagining 
a faultless Commonwealth for falhble man, Harring« 
ton published, after the death of Charles the First, a 
new political romance, or beau id^al of Government, 
under the title of Oceana, assigning as a reason that— • 
** if ever it should be the fate of England to be, like 
Italy of old, overrun by a barbarous people, o^ to 
have its Government and' records destroyed by some 
merciless conqueror, they might not be then left to 
their own invention in framing a new Government.^— 
Of this task he has acquitted himself better than could 
have been expected from a man who preferred the 
constitution of Venice to that of the whole world, '* it 
being in his opinion immutable by any external or 
internal causes, and to finish only with mankind,^— 
a prophecy to which Napoleon and the Austrians have 
shown very little respect. Oceana, under which t&rm 
England is shadowed forth, exhibits that plan of re- 
publican government, which he would have reoom^ 
mended for adoption in case a genuine Commonwealth 
bad been established. It contuned some severe re- 
flections upon Cromwell's usurpation, to whom never- 
theless it was dedicated, and who, after perusing it, 
returned it to his favorite daughter Lady Claypole, 
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with the characteristic remark, that ^^ the gentleman 
must not think to cheat him of his power and au- 
thority; for that what he had won by the sword 
he woukl not suffer himself to be scribbled out 
of.'' 

Not content with replying to the several refutations 
of his work that were pubUshed soon after its appear* 
ance, he endeavoured more effectually to propagate 
Uie republican scheme to which he was so enthusi- 
astically attached, by forming a society of gentlemen 
^tertaining similar principles, who met nightly at 
Miles's Coffee house in New Palace Yard, and were 
called the Rota. He who is conversant with the 
political and satirical writings of that day will find 
that the Club encountered its full share of ridicule 
and abuse. Wood says, — ^" This body had a ballot- 
ing box, and balloted how things should be carried by 
way of essay; which not being used or known in 
England before, on this account the room was every 
evening very full. The model of the government was, 
that the third part of the Senate or House should rote 
out by ballot every year, not capable of being elected 
again for three years to come ; so that every ninth 
year the Senate would be wholly altered.''— It is 
curious to trace, in the suggestions of these obscure 
theorists, the germ of that system which, with certain 
modifications, has been actually adopted in our days, 
and applied to the French Chamber of Deputies. — 
After the Restoration, it can hardly be supposed that the 
writer of Oceana, and the ardent champion of repub- 
lican institutions, would be left unmolested. While 
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poor Harrington, with undiminished zeal, was reducing 
his principles into short and easy aphorisms, he was 
sent to the Tower at the instance of Lord Chancellor 
Hyde, as an accomplice in a formidable plot ; which, 
however, was never proved, and seems to have been got 
up as a means of silencing an enthusiast who was still 
considered dangerous. — From the Tower he was con- 
veyed to St. Nicholases Island, oppoate Plymouth, 
where the imprudent use of a preparation of guai- 
acum, as a cure for the scurvy, produced delirium^ to 
which he seems to have been ever after subject ; for 
though he would discourse rationally enough upon 
other subjects, as soon as his own distemper was 
touched upon, he would utter strange things about 
the operation of his animal spirits, which transpired 
from him, he said, in the shape of birds, flies, bees, 
and the Uke. He discoursed, moreover, so fluently of 
good and evil spirits, that he terrified his hearers ; and 
in this state, whether under a crazy or sane influence 
his biographers do not record, he married a lady to 
whom he had formerly been suitor, and dying in 1 677, 
was buried in St. Margaret's Church, Westminster, 
next to the grave .of Sir Walter Raleigh. 

Others have escaped from this incorrigible *world 
into the realms of fancy, for the purpose of elevating 
human nature by de^ncting the high destinies to which 
it might attain in a Commonwealth founded upon 
universal liberty and virtue. Swift deviated into 
fables with the misanthropical intention of degrading 
mankind, by a minute display of their vices and infir- 
mities, while he endeavoured to elevate the brutes of 
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the field above the lords of the creation ; and as the 
readers of general satire invariably fancy they are 
looking into a glass which reflects every face but their 
own, he is perused without disgust, nay, even admired 
as a shrewd and caustic satirist, while the Atlantis, 
Utopia, Oceana, and ^ilar productions, are thrown 
aside as the idle day-dreams of visionaries and en- 
thufflasts. 

Manufacturers of Codes and Constitutions have 
abounded in these our revolutionary days, and have 
found opportunities of bringing their theories, how- 
ever crude, to the test of a short-Uved practice. In 
France, the Abb6 Sieyes composed them almost as 
fast as they were demanded, which required inde- 
fatigable exertions : with us, Mr. Jeremy Bentham 
has contrived to keep the supply always above the 
demand. Spain, Naples, and Portugal, without dis- 
cussing speculations and theories, or balancing between 
rival perfections, jumped at once into a practical beau 
idial, (if so startling a catachresis may be allowed ;) 
but certain royal doctors, who are benevolent enough 
to take the Constitutions of the European States under 
their own special management, by prescribing a course 
of steel to the two first named countries, and stirring 
up intestine commotions in the latter, have for the 
present allayed all those symptoms that threatened to 
render tfiem so independent of the regular diplo- 
matists and practitioners. 

Republicanism formed the basis of all the earlier 
systems of theoretic government, though it must be 
confessed that the examples of Greece and Italy 
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offered little encouragement for its practical adoption. 
Placed in perpetual collision with one another, and 
rendered pugnacious by the tendency of all their in- 
: stitutions, the petty States of the former had no other 
method of avoiding national subjection than by. a 
system of individual slavery. Each citizen of Sparta 
kept a Helot in his house, in order that he himself 
might become the Helot of the State, acquiescing in a 
couise of domestic and public oppression as the sole 
security against its external infliction, and boasting 
that collective hberty to which every individual was a 
stranger. " The fear of ill exceeds the ill we fear ;'^ — 
to guard against tyranny from one they practised it 
against aU. Wealthy talents, virtue, influence, no 
sooner attracted attention than they were marked for 
destruction, lest they should be directed against the 
institutions of the State, whose greatest benefactors 
• were thus its surest victims ; and few could rival the 
services of Socrates, Aristides, or Coriolanus, without 
a certainty of encountering their fate. America has 
solved the long-contested problem as to the aptitude 
of a Republic for large and powerful States, and the 
possible coexistence of pacific and dignified politics 
with private freedom. That whole Continent will 
probably settle under similar institutions, and will 
assuredly get the start of those European States which, 
by clin^^ng to antiquated forms, will but accelerate 
their own decrepitude and superannuation. England, 
who by her liberty has surmounted all hear disadvan- 
tages, and rendered herself the first country in the 
civilized world, will not^ we may safely predict, forfeit 
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her oommandkig pre-eminenoe oyer the inhabitants of 
both hemispheres, or lose her proud distinction of 
** teaching the nations how to live." 

It would be hard indeed, if, after so many thouaand 
years of unceasing experiment, the world had not 
made some progress in the art of government ; and 
we may at least flatter ourselves that we have adiiev- 
ed an improvement upon Plato's forlorn hope of 
^^ a good despot combined with a good legislater,^ as 
the best practical administrator of a State. Howev^ 
iniquitous the means by which so many of the smaUer 
sovereignties have become merged and absorbed in the 
large ones, the result bas been imquestionably bene- 
ficial to human happiness ; for the chance of waril is 
not only diminished, by lessening, the rivalry and 
collision of numerous petty Grovemments, but when 
hostilities do occur, they interfere much less exten- 
sively with individual comforts and privileges. An- 
cient philosophers, sages, and poets, were obliged to 
quit the study for the camp, to — ^^ exchange their 
pens for truncheons, ink for blood ;"" and in spite of 
their fine intellects perform all those vulgar bbdily 
functions of soldiers, for which the thinness of the 
population would not afford substitutes. Among the 
large masses into which nations are now thrown, there 
will generally be found vrfunteers enough for so plea- 
sant a profession as that of cutting throats ; so that 
the studious, the idle, the peaceful, the cowardly, and 
the domestic, may tranquilly pursue the bent of their 
several inclinations, upon the very easy terms of niak-. 
ing the pocket a protection foi* the person, and paying 
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in taxes what they want in pugnaciousness. It was 
said of the ancient Government of France, that it was 
an absolute monarchy moderated by songs ; and there 
is no despotism now existing in Europe that is not 
tempered in the same manner by the spirit of the 
age, the habit^ides of the pec^le, and the institutions 
of manners. Paul wanted to drag St. Petersburg 
backwards to the petty tyrannies and barbarous ob* 
servances of the ancient Czars; it was contrary to 
existing usages, so they "strangled him while he 
prated." Selim endeavoured to advance Constan- 
tinople by introducing European tactics and forms ; 
this was equally at variance with national opinions, and 
he shared the fate of his northern neighbour. Such 
is the inexorable tribunal to which despots are ame- 
nable, and in their exemption from which more 
limited monarchs may find an abundant compensation 
for the restriction of their power. 

Looking out, then, upon the world in gei^eral, we 
may safely pronounce, that though its inhabitants do 
not manifest any immediate approximation towards 
the Millennium, they have decidedly advanced in hap- 
piness and tranquillity. Security for person and pro- 
perty is universal in the civilized portions of the earth ; 
domestic comforts are diffused throughout all classes; 
the guardianship of the law, and the sanctions of 
morality and reh^on, however momentarily inter- 
rupted, were never more equally expanded or influ- 
entially recognised; all ranks may pursue the develope- 
ment of their fancies or talents without interruption ; 
and if the Europeans in general have good reasons, at 

VOL, III. N 
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the present moment, for complaining of the Holy 
Alliance and its liberticide plaiis^ almost every in- 
dividual may exclaim, and none with more justice than 
the Englishman, — 

*^ Of all. the evils that mankind endure^ 
How small the share that kings can cause or cure V 



AN ADDRESS TO A TEA-KETTLE. 

For many a verse inspired hy tea^ 
(A never-failing Muse to me^) 
My kettle^ let this tribute flow^ 

Thy charms to blazon^ 
And tell thy modest worthy although 

Thy face is brazen. 

Let others boast the madd'ning bowl^ 
That raises but to sink the soul^ 
Thou art the Bacchus that alone 

I wish to follow ; 
From thee I tipple Helicon^ 

My best Apollo ! 

*Tis night — ^my children sleep— no noise 
Is heard^ except thy cheerful voice; 
For when the wind would gain mine ear, 

Thou sing'st the faster. 
As if thou wert resolved to cheer 

Thy lonely master. 

And so thou dost : — ^those brazen lungs 
Vent no deceit, like human tongues; 
That honest breath was never known 

Te turn informer; 
And for thy feelings — all must own 

That none are warmer. 



S- 
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Of late^ another eye and ear 

Would mark thy form^ thy music hear : 

Alas ! how soon our pleasures fly^ 

Returning never ! 
That ear is deaf— that friendly eye 

Is closed for ever ! 

I 

Be thou^ then^ now^ my friend^ my guide^ 
And humming wisdom hy my side^ 
Teach me so patiently to bear 

Hot-water troubles^ 
That they may end^ like thine^ in air^ 

And turn to bubbles. 

Let me support misfortune's fire 
Unhurt^ and^ when I fume with ire^ 
Whatever fnend my passions sees 

And near me lingers^ 
Let him still handle me with ease^ 

Nor bum his fingers. 

O may my memory^ like thy front. 
When I am cold, endure the brunt 
Of vitriol envy's keen assaults. 

And diine the brighter. 
And ev'ry rub but make my faults 

Appear the lighter ! 



TO THE LADIES OF ENGLAND. 

Beauties ! — (for, dress'd with so much taste, 
AH may with such a term be graced,)— 

Attend the friendly stanza,' 
Which deprecates the threaten'd change 
jOf English modes for fashions strange. 

And Freru^ extravaganza, 
■ n2 
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What ! — when her sons renown have won 
In arts and arms^ and proudly shone 

A pattern to the nations^ 
Shall England's recreant daughters kneel 
At Gallic shrines^ and stoop to steal 

Fantastic innovations ? 

Domestic — siniple — chaste — sedate, — 
Your fashions now assimilate 

Your virtues and your duties :— - 
With all the dignity of Rome^ 
The Grecian Graces find a home 

In England's classic Beauties* 

When we hehold so fit a shrine. 
We deem its inmate all divine. 

And thoughts licentious bridle ; 
But if the case be tasteless^ rude. 
Grotesque, and glaring — we condude 

It holds some worthless idoL 

Let Gallia's nymphs of ardent mind. 
To every wUd extreme indined. 

In folly be consistent; 
Their failings let their modes express^ 
From simpleness of soul and dress 

For ever equi-distant. 

True to your staid and even port. 
Let mad extremes of every sort 

With steady scorn be treated ; 
Nor by art's modish follies mar 
The sweetest, loveliest work by far 

That nature has completed : — 

For oh ! — ^if jn the world's wide round 
One peerless object may be found, 

A something more than human ; 
The fSftui^efls paragon confess'd, 
May jLn one line be aD. expressed, — 

A well-deess'd English Womak* 
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A FATHER'S GOSSIP— A CHILD'S DEATH. 

'' O thou wilt come no more,—- 

Never, never, never, never, never !" 

Shaksfeaee, 

A MOTHE&'s affection for her infailt is inypluntary 
— a blind, unreasoning instinct, implanted by nature 
for the preservation of the species, and directed with 
additional energy towards those who would seem least 
to bespeak her tenderness— the mutilated in body or 
mind-, the cripple or the idiot, precisely because they 
have most need of her protection. Compassicm may in- 
fluence men to the same good offices, but it does not, as 
with mothers, blind them to the defects of its object ; 
there is no obliquity of judgment, no instinct, no pre- 
ference, in their attentions : they are prompted by jus- 
tice or humanity, rather than affection. 

Abstractedly from the wide range of reflection it 
excites, I myself see nothing captivating in any infant. 
It is peweriFal in the silent appeal of its helplessness, 
rich in past and future suggestion ; but there is Httle 
of present humanity in its powers and aspect. My 
own always appear ugly to me in this intermediate 
state. With more than an animals debility, they have 
less of its substitutes for reason, and none of that fa- 
culty itself. There is " no speculation in those eyes 
that they do glare withal;^ their movements are 
snatching and automatical, the functions that they ex- 
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ercise are by no means prepossessing, and their cry 
altogether feline and unmusical. I cannot feel with 
any intensity my relationship to beings whose nature 
exhibits so little similarity with my own. But when 
a moral sanction is given to the awakened tenderness 
that has hitherto been dormant,' — ^when the roses im- 
fold their first transparent bloom in the cheek, when 
the eyes sparkle with expression, and the whole coun- 
tenance, animated with intelligence, flatters our vanity 
by its reputed resemblance to our own, or our love 
by its incipient developement of the mother'^s beauty ; 
when, in addition to these attractions, the expanding 
-mind throws every day some new tendril aroimd our 
heart, — who but a parent can conceive the delight with 
which the existence of the child becomes gradually in- 
corporated and interfused with his own ? A passion- 
ate lover of the chace in my younger days, I have 
heard the gallant chiding of the dogs flung back from 
the woodlands and hollow hill-sides with an ecstasy 
not inferior to his, who 

« _— _ was with Hercules and Cadmus onoe> 
When in the woods of Thrace they bay'd the boar." 

In my morning rambled through the dewy meadows, 
I have often stopped short, and exclaimed with thril- 
ling ear — 

'' What ihatiBS like the larks'^ who heavenwards dimb. 
And pour down lighted music from above ? 

In the serene soothing moonlights of summer, I have 
been almost afraid to breathe, lest I should dissolve the 
enchantment, and have waited the dying away of the 
itiusic before I have ventured to whisper to myself, 
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" What midnight serenades so rapturous 
As the lone nightingale's^ whose soul of love 
Outgushes with her song ?" 

and beneath the mellowing dome of the largest thea- 
tre in the most musical capital of Europe^ rich har- 
monies have melted into mine ear; dulcet female 
voices, as of angels, blending their sweetness with the 
symphonious swell of manly intonation, and organ 
and harp, and ^^ instruments that made melodious 
chime :^ but I protest, in all the sincerity of Uteral 
truth; that I never heard music so tuneful to the eai^ 
so enchanting to the heart, so dissolving and overcom- 
ing to the whole soul, aa^the first prattlingsof a be- 
loved child. Does my reader recollect the story of 
Agesilaus, King of Sparta, surprised by embassadors 
when he was upon all-fours playing with his children? 

• Is he himself a father f if so, I make no apology 

for continuing to ride my hobby-horse. 
- Yes ! — ^it is indeed exquisite to watch the dawnings 
of reason, the blossoming and blowing of the intellect; 
but let everv parent beware of the bitter rebuke which 
is impending ^r his paternal pride, if te possess a 
daughter of precious talent — as I did once ! Flatter- 
ing but fatal gift ! resembUng the hectic flush upon 
the cheek, the beautiful efflorescence that announces 
inward disease and decay. Twice did the grim 
King of Terrors stretch forth his abhorred hand, 
, — its shadow fell upon her still blooming features, 
like the passing cloud that throws its lurid frown 
upon a rose, and she bent in meek resignation ; but 
our tears, or our unceasing vigils, or our prayers, pre- 
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vailed ;-«-we drove tbe phantom away, and dcBteil 
upon our reprieved child as if we bad bestowed a new 
existence upon her, and the affections of thiree lives 
were concentrated in one. It seemed as if the knot 
that tied her to our hearts had been drawn tighter by 
every attempt to tear her away from ^us. Nothing is 
so endeaiing as to watch over those whom we have 
thus preserved. Pride and self-love are apt to impart 
a painful feeling to benefits received ; gratitude is too 
often associated with a sense of humiliation.; but the 
pleasure arising from the favours we have conferred is 
pure, unalloyed, and perfect. We do not in genera] 
serve people because^ we love them^ half so much as 
we love them because we have served them. By a 
beautiful provision of Nature, beneficence is its own 
reward, and a double happinesss emanates from a single 
virtue. Towards a beautiful and beloved child, whom 
our cares have twice snatched from the grave, our at- 
tachment becomes intense; the feelings can be sublim- 
ized no higher. 

But the Insatiable would not be disappointed of his 
prey : he hovered over the head of the victim, medi- 
tating a third attack, and though we dared not trust 
our tongues with the avowal, we read deep apprehen- 
sion and sad misgivings of the heart in one another^s 
eyes. The patient too, (and never did a youthful 
sufferer better illustrate the meaning of the word !) 
with the fearful acuteness of her intellect, instantly, 
interpreted our looks, and though resigned upon 
her own account, seemed resolved to mak.e an ef- 
fort to live-«*for our sakes. It was a soul-subduing 
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sight to behold that fair, meek, and pbwerlei^ child, 
struggling and wrestling with the dread and invinci- 
ble King. 

It was one of those delicious mornings when the 
Spring is about to give up the green imd beautiful 
earth to the guardianship of Summer. The air wafU 
ed towards me the renovating breath of buds and 
blossoms : every thing seemed to be instinct with life; 
young leaves were fluttering above me ; fresh flowers 
Were nodding in the healthful breeze ; new-born in- 
sects were buzzing about upon their busy wings; 
the birds were pursuing their twittering courtship ; 
new birth was the universal purpose of nature : it ap- 
peared as if nothing could die. As my other children 
gambolled on the green before me, I sunk into compla- 
cent reveries, imagining that the invalid had actually 
derived benefit from the vitality of the season — that a 
change had really commenced, and I might soon h<ype 
to see her frisking with her companions, — when a sud- 
den and hideous shriek pierced through my ear and 
smote upon my heart. Rushing instinctively back 
to the chamber, I beheld the mother and the child 
stretched beside one another upon the bed, like a full- 
blown flower and its delicate btid laid prostrate, in 
their pride of beauty, by some passing tempest. I 
bore my wife into the air; and leaving her, after- she 
had recovered from her fit, in the hands of her attend- V 
ants, I slowly and misgivingly went back to the cham- 
ber. I knew not what had happened, but an unde- 
fined dread of something terrible crept through my 
veins. My child was before me, exactly in the atti- 

N 6 
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tude I had left her ; her eyes were wide open and stUI 
bright, but they did not move ; I rivetted mine for 
above a minute upon them with a fixed intensity ; — 
still they did not move; and all at once my heart sunk 
within me, and the truth flashed through me with ah 
electric shock, and a harrowing awfiilness took pos- 
sessicm of me, for I felt that a mighty power had 
entered the chamber — I stood in the presence of Death ! 
— I might indeed have exclaimed with Romeo, 

^^ Death, that hath suck'd the honey of thy hreath. 
Hath had no power yet upon thy beauty : 
Thon art not conqner'd ; Beauty's ensign yet 
Is crimson in thy lips and ii^ thy cheeks. 
And Death's pale flag is not advanced there:" 

but so far from trusting my eyes with a second look, 
I covered my face with my hands and withdrew in a 
mute consternation. 

^he shutting out of the summer sun, and the other 
external signs of woe adopted upon these occasions, 
are too much in unison with benighted hearts to af- 
fect them with additional sadness; but there is a 
deeper oppression of the spirit when we see children, 
those creatures of light, stealing about in the unna- 
tural dimness of noon, treading upon tiptoe, with so- 
lemn looks and questioning eyes, unconsciously dis- 
tressing us by their inquiries^ or startling us by the 
f moumfulness of their unaccustomed silence. It was 
a relief to me when I followed my poor child to the 
grave, and deposited her in the earth — ^a ready-made 
angel. 

That I looked upon her for the last time ere her 
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loveliness was tainted with any of the ghastly tints 
that precede the crumbling back of the incarnate 
earth to its original state, is to me a subject of per- 
manent consolation. Her figure — the roseate tran- 
sparency of her cheek — her gentle eyes, — remain 
painted upon my memory, fresh, glowing, unpolluted. 
Vain were Medea's incantations, and the abstruse vi- 
gils of the alchymists, in search of the elixir vitae that 
was to confer perpetual youth ! Death, with one 
blow of his scythe, has cut the Gordian-knot and un- 
ravelled the secret. It is he alone who possesses this 
magical power. Many years and other mournful 
events have passed over my head since the calamity I 
have been recording,- arid I still think of my beloved 
daughter as of a beaiitiful child, although, had she 
lived, she might now have been the mother of chil- 
dren herself. That waxen bloom of youth must 
have passed away, time or sorrow might have set 
their withering brand upon her face; sickness and 
suffering might have bowed to the earth that grace- 
ful and elastic form. Perhaps Heaven took her back 
in its mercy. Blind as we are in our discontent, we 
sometiines bewail as a misfortune that which is our 
greatest blessing, just as in the darkness of our igno- 
rance we exult in those Judas-like smiles of Fortune 
that do but betray us to our ruin. 

Notwithstanding these trials, my children have al-^ 
ways been my greatest happiness. I have accom- 
plished the great purpose which most men, unborii to 
affluence, propose to themselves in life. — I have fol- 
lowed the great chace of the world, joined the gene- 
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ral hunt of ambition or affluence; and, having rttil 
down the prey> I find, like other sportsmen, that the 
sole pleasure was in the pursuit, the object itself be- 
ing utterly ignoble and worthless. Other sportsmen, 
however, look forward to a renewal of the chace, but 
the ^and hunt of life can only be run' once, — at 
least for a bachelor; and I cannot conceive any thing 
more disconsolate than the situation of such a man, 
who having fulfilled his destiny, and accomplished 
the sole and selfish object of his existence, has no- 
thing to do when sickness and age are encompassing 
him about^ but to sit down in solitude and wait for 
death. From this blank desolation I am happily ex- 
empt: the buoyant and elastic expectations of my 
youth are revived in. my children: they are com-_ 
mencing the career which I have terminated ; and I 
share the interest without participating in the labours 
of their pursuits. It is owing to them that life re- 
tains its attractions ; it is owing to them that death is 
deprived of its terrors; far I ciEinnot think upon those 
whom I am to quit, without recollecting those whom I 
am to rejoin. On the calm golden evenings of Au- 
tumn, when the season and the setting sun remind me 
that my course also is nearly run^ I gaze upon the 
glowing firmament, and as they repose upon passing 
clouds of purple fringed with light, methinks I be- 
hold the friends who have gone before, looking down 
upon me with a benignant smile ! Above all I distinr* 
guish the gentle eyes of my lost daughter! — she leans 
forward! — her profuse locks, falling from the cloud, 
become glorious with light! — ^she speaks — she beckons 
me !— — Yet a little while, my beloved, and I come f 
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CALAIS. 

If iame j^liteness be display'd^ 

Afi Chesterfield has somewhere said^ 

By anti-risibility ; 
They who are fond of grins and jokes^ 
Have clearly naught to do with folks 

Of saturnine gentility. 

Wherefore, kind reader, if you share 
Whitechapel laughs, and vulgar fare^ 

Beneatti our Steam-boat's banners. 
Be not fastidious when 'tis done. 
Nor cry " I don't object to fun. 

But can't abide low manners." 

" Bless my heart ! Mrs. Suet here !— Ah, Mrs. 
Hoggins, how d'ye do? — Dear me ! Mrs. Sweatbread, 
and Mrs. Cleaver too ! Why, we shall have the whole 
of Whitechapel on board presently.— I believe,'^ said 
the voluble dame, looking round with a gracious and 
comprehensive smile, ^^ I believe we are all butchers' 
ladies.'' — " I believe we ar'n't no such a thing, Ma'am," 
criedacorpulent female with an oleaginous face, while, 
trying to turn up her pug-nose, which however was 
kept tolerably steady by a triple chin, she waddled 
away to another part of the vessel. — " Well, I'm 
sure ! Marry, come up ! Hoity, toity !" burst from the 
coterie with which she had disclaimed carnificial affi- 
nity ; " here's airs for you !" — " And her veil's only 
bobbinet lace," cried one ; — " And them fine ear-rings 
is only gilt, I warrant ye," said another. — " Well, I 
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do declare, there's neighbour Croak, the undertaker, 
with his long woe-begone phiz ; it gives one quite the 
blue-devils to look at him. I say, Croak, who is that 
stuck-up fat thing that just left us?*" — " Don't you 
know her ?^ inquired Croak, in a whisper ; " why, 
that'*s Mrs. Dip, the great tallow-chandler's lady, of 
Norton Falgate.*" — " Well, suppose she is, she needn't 
turn her nose up at us : if we were to call upon her on 
melting-day, we might have something to turn up our 
noses at, I fancy, ha, ha, ha ! Lauk ! how serious you 
look ; she isn't a friend of yours, is she ?" — " I never 
laughs at nobody," replied the prudent Mr. Croak, 
" for in our line every body's liable to become a custo- 
mer. Your poor brother Joe, Ma'am, made a very pretty 
corpse. I dare say, when he was setting off on that 
water-party, just as we may be now, he little thought 
he was to be drown'd ; and who knows what may hap- 
pen to us this very day ?" — " La, Mr. Croak, you 're 
quite shocking ; worse than a screech owl : I wonder 
you could join a party of pleasure." — " Pleasure, in- 
deed !" cried Croak, with a Sardonic grin, followed by 
a groan ; " brother Tom lies dead at Calais, and one 
wouldn't give the job to strangers, you know, being 
in one's own line." — " Is poor Tom gone at last ? you 
used to call him Silly Tom, didn't you .?"— " No," 
said Croak, surlily ; " I always call'd him Tom Fool." 
— " Well, but he has left you and George something, 
hasn't he ?" — " Yes," replied the undertaker, giving 
his lower jaw a still more lugubrious expansion, " he 
has bequeathed to one of us the payment of his debts, 
and to the other the care of his children." — " Well, 
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well, Mr. Croak, it ought, at all events, to make yoii 
happy, that you Ve now got a fair excuse for being 
miserable.*" 

" I '11 take your bundle, young gentleman,^ said 
the ship'^s steward, addressing a youth by my side, 
who, I found, was Mrs. Cleaver's son ; and whose sal- 
low complexion, spindle legs, lank hairj squinting eyes, 
and look of impudent cunning, proclaimed him, at the 
same time, a genuine son of the City.—" No, but 
you von't tho','' said the young Cockney, holding his 
bundle behind him ; " I understands trap ; I 'm up to 
snuff and a pinch above it ; I 'm not to be diddled in 
that there vay. I s'pose you thought mother and I 
vas going to pay a crown a-piece for our dinner ; but 
ve don't stand ho nonsense, for I Ve got a cold beaf- 
steak and inguns in this here 'ankerchief, and that, 
vith a glass of brandy and vater cold, arout sugar, is 
vhat I call a prime spread." — " Bravo, Dick !" said 
the delighted mother, winking at her son ; " if they 
can take you in, I give 'em leave. As I hope to be 
saved, here's Mr. Smart the tanner; well, now we 
shall have some fun."^" Ladies," cried the facetious 
Mr. Smart, sliding forward his foot, and making a 
bow of mock ceremony, " your most hydrostatic and 
humblecumdumble." — " There you go, Mr. Smart, as 
droll as ever, always beginning the conversation with 
a repartee. Did you hear that, Mrs. S. ? that was a 
good'n ; wasn't it, Mrs. H. P^-^r-" That there tower, 
mother," said Dick, with a sagacious nod, " vas built 
by Villiam the Conqueror ; I fonder vhy they stuck 
hoyster shells all over it." — " I suppose," cried Mr. 
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Smart, ^^ to show that he astonished the natives in 
more ways than one, ha, ha, ha!^ — Dick laughed, 
though he d]dn''t know why; and, pulhng up his 
neckcloth, proceeded to give his mother a lesson in 
English history. — " It vas his dad, you know^ that 
vas called Villiam Rufus, on account of his black ^air, 
and vas shot by a hill-directed harrow, vhich vent 

right thro' his 'art ^ " And fell at Harrow on 

the Hill,'* cried Mr. Smart, " whence it took its n^me, 
ha, ha, ha ! Excuse me, Mrs. Cleaver, but your son 
has, somehow, picked up a little of the Cockney pro* 
nimciation."— " Not more, Sir, than a young man 
should have, who means to live all his life in the City. 
He went to a very good school." — *^ And master 
vasn't a coxcomb," added Dick, " about his Wees 
and Haitches." — " And, at all events,"' resumed Mrs. 
Cleaver, ** he seems to have taught the boy his Eng- 
lish history thoroughly : not that I like that sort of 
reading myself; we have so much blood and slaughter 
in our line, that it 's no more treat to me than figs to 
a grocer's wife ; but I sometimes make our Sal read 
to me the explanation of the pictures in her History 
of England, and I have stood upon the very spot 

in Smithfield ^" " O, ay," cried Dick, inter- 

rupting her, " vhere that feller knocked the other 
feller off his 'orse for rebelling against the Lord 
Mayor.** 

*' What lady and gentleman," bawled the Steward, 
" belongs to this here band-box, and this here spa- 
niel ?" — Whether you mean it or not, said I to my- 
self, you shall have a shilling extra for the sly satire 
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of making those objects the principals, a;nd the human 
beings their mere appendages and accessories: tor the 
woman is too often the creature of her cap^ on whose 
becomingness she depends for the temper and happi- 
ness of the day ; and the gentleman will follow his 
d(^ from sunrise to sunset, through bog and Briar, 
as patiently as a bhnd beggar ; not, however, for the 
pleasure ot picking up halfpence, but of knocking 
down partridges. 

I hstened no more, at that time, to the conversa- 
tion around me, for I had never been on board a 
stepm-vessel, and as I observed that we were about to 
start, I gave all my attention to the process. The 
mooring ropes were unbotmd — we floated out into the 
clear mid-channel — ^the Captain rang a little bell com,- 
municating with the people stationed at the works 
below — when instantly the huge machine seemed to 
become instinct with life, and to dart down the river 
with the rapidity and roar of a wild animal springing 
upon its prey. We shot along the Thames as a 
falling star flits athwart the heavens; objects were 
hardly seen before they were 'overtaken, past, imd 
again out of sight ; we outstripped ships pursuing the 
the same course, at full sail, with a celerity that de* 
ceived the eye, and rendered it difficult to believe that 
they were not at anchor. As I saw our prow opening 
to itself a foaming channel, and ploughing up huge 
waves which rocked the boats and small craft as they 
rolled to the banks, I could hardly help imagining 
that I was on the back of some realised kraken, that 
was swallowing up the river in his monstrous jaws ; 
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or, converting the wheels into wide-spread wings, I 
fancied myself flying through the air on the back of 
the Rok, that gigantic bird which Sinbad the Sailor 
encountered in his travels: or again, as I yielded to 
the short gallop-like jerks of the vessePs motion, I 
dreamt that I was bestriding some stupendous griffin 
or hippogriff, and beating the wind in a race across 
the desert. What sensation can be more exhilarating 
and delightful than this incredible speed, without the 
smallest personal effort ? What triumph more com- 
plete than this easy conquest over all our competitors? 
What spectacle more sublime than the calm majesty 
of the vessel, which, without visible effort or difficulty, 
accomplishes these miracles through the instrumental 
lity of an impalpable vapour ? O happy triumph of 
audacious art, said I to myself, which, making the 
elements minister to their own conquest, isnables us to 
shoot along the surface, and plough up the bosom of 
the river by means of a little water taken from its 
channel, as the arrow that pierced the eaglets heart 
was plumed with a feather stolen from his wing! 

.Nor could I help admiring the docility and obedi- 
ence of this flying wonder, when, in the midst of its 
velocity, it was instantly stopped at BlackwaU, that 
we might take a party on board ; a delay of which 
Mr. Smart availed himself to show off his wit. Tip- 
ping the wink, therefore, to his companions, he told 
them he would have a bit of gig with the Irishman 
who was discharging coals from a collier alongside, 
and accordingly he hailed him with— ^* Well, Paddy, 
how are coals ?^—" Black as ever, your Honour,"' said 
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the man, going on with his work.— This was rather a 
repulse, but thinking something might be made of the 
fellow'^s ears, which were of rather liberal dimensions, 
he returned to the charge. — " But Paddy, my jewel, 
why don't you get your ears cropped ? they are too 
large for a man." — " And yours are too small for an 
ass," retorted the Hibernian* Smart joined in the 
laugh, but with a much less hearty cackle than usual; 
and, instead of pursuing the assault, began whistling 
a tune. A vessel on the other side happened to be 
pumping out bilge-water, and as neither the butchers^ 
ladies nor Mrs. Dip had ever been accustomed to vil- 
lainous smells, they were, of course, particularly horri- 
fied. — " I knew ve should have this here stench," said 
Dick, " I sawr it a-coming." — "I don't know how 
you could see a smell," said Mr. Croak, making a wry 
face.—" Why, don't you observe that he looks through 
his nose?" cried Mr. Smart, laughing immoderately, to 
make up for his two former failures. This allusion 
to Dick's squint^ called up his mother, who begged 
to inform the tanner, that it was neither genteel nor 
gentlemanly to run his rigs upon personal defects, 
though, ^he thanked God, her Dick had as few as 
most people. Dick, by way of turning the conversa- 
tion, declared, he ^^ never thought they had such fine 
rivers in the country, for it kept getting vider and 
vider." — " You will find it," resumed Smart, " like 
your own face, widest across at the mouth." Whereat 
Mrs. Cleaver, in great dudgeon, recommended her 
neighbour to keep his tongue within his teeth, or he 
cthould have his shoulders rubbed down. with an oaken 
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towel. Luckily, we recommencaed our flight;. some 
musicians on board struck up a waltz, and cheerful*- 
ness and good humour were presently restored; when, 
in the midst of the general hilarity, Mr. Croak^s husky 
voice was heard. 

^^ Shocking account, in to-day V paper, of a steam- 
boat blown up in America !" — " God bless me !" ex- 
claimed half a dozen tongues at once ; ^^ no Uves lost, 
I hope."*' — *' Not on the spot; no such .luck r but so 
dreadfully scalded that the flesh fell from their bones^ 
and after living some days in great agony, fourteen 
people died." — " Dear me ! how very shocking ! but 
you dotft think there's any danger here, do you, Mr. 
Croak ? you know there 's an Act of Parliament to re* 
gulate— " " Ay, ay, so they tell us, but that ^s all 
nonsense. I hope we shall get over safe ; I hate to 
look at the black side of things ; but we shall be out 
to sea in half an hour, and it would be very dreadful 
if any thing was to happen ; fire and water both to 
fight against: one hundred and ten people on boards 
and no boat, perhaps^, within sight of us.*' — " Lauk, 
Sir r exclaimed Mrs. Sweetbread, *' you really make 
one quite nervous ! well, I 'm glad the fellow's gone. 
I do think that Croak's the greatest bore upon earth, 
don't you, Mr. Smart ?" — " No, Ma'am, I think him 
the greatest bore upon water, ha, ha, ha !" 

The. party were just talking of striking up a dance, 
when the ilLomened undertaker retumedi—- " liadies, 
I hope you're not alarmed at what I said. I find this 
is the best built of all the vessels, but she certainly 
seems to roll and tumble very much, and I thought I 
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saw flames coming out of the chimney just now. t 
dare say there ^s nothing wrong ; but I observed that 
the man at the boiler looked frightened, and whispered 
to the boy, and soon aftef asked where the Captain 
was. However, I'm quite sure it's all right. The 
Lord be good unto usT' — A groan followed this ejor 
culation, and he walked off as if he had been taking 
leaye of the Ordinary on the drop at Newgate. 

** Why, Dickey, my dear,'' said Mrs. Cleaver, *^ you 
look pale; I hope you don't mind what that chap 
saysP'* — " No, mother, I ar'n't frit, but it makes one 
feel queerish, for on board ship I don't pretend to b^ 
aN 'ero." — " I hope not," said Mr. Smart ; " nor a Ca- 
Ifgula either." — " There he is," resumed Dick, ** sit- 
ting on that there box by the chimley, all alone by 
himself, just like a hodd brick in an od, or a howl in 
a hlvy bush. If he vouldn't take the lawr of me, I 
should like justxto shove him hoverboard by vay of a bit 
of fun. Oidy look, mother, at them trees ; vhy , they 're 
as tall as Vhitechapel Church : I vonder vether they're 
hoaks, or helms, or hashes; and, I dare say, Mr. 
Smart doesn't know, for all he's sich a vag. La, 
mother, I feels quite rumbustical and queer ; I should 
4ike a mug of vhite vine vhey ; at all events I'll have 
a touch at the wittles." — " Who would have thought 
<^a good thought from Dick?" said Mr. Smart j ^^ I 
second the motion."—*^ No occasion," cried Mrs. Suet, 
with a look of greedy gladness, ^^ for the Steward has 
just ^ven notice that dinner 's all ready in the ca- 
bin. Come, Mrs. Hog^ns, Mrs. Sweetbread, Mrs. 
Cleaver ! dinner 's ready ; shall I show you the 
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way down to the cabin ? we mustn^t spoil good vic- 
tuals, though we are sure of good ecnnpany. Lauk ! 
what a monstrous deal of smoke oomes^ out of the 
chimney. I suppose they are dressing the second 
course; every thing ^s roasted by steam, they say,— 
how excessively clever ! As to Mrs. Dip) since she ^s 
so high and mighty, she may find her own way down. 
What ! she 's afraid of spoiling her fine shawl, I 
reckon ; though you and I remember, Mrs. Hoggins, 
when her five-shilling Welsh-whittle was kept for Sun- 
day's church ; and good enough too, for we all know 
what her mother was. Grood Heavens ! here comes 
Undertaker Croak : do let me go out of hia way ; I 
wouldn't sit next to him for a rump and dozen, he 
does tell such dismal stories that it quite gives one the 
blue-devils. He is Uke a night-mare, isn^t he, Mr. 
Smart ?^ — " He may be like a mare by night," repKed 
Mr. Smart, with a smirking chuckle, '^ but I consi- 
der him more like an ass by day. He ! he ! he !" 
Looking round for applause at this sally, he held out 
his elbows, and taking a lady, or rather a female, un- 
der each arm, he danced towards the hatchway, ex- 
claiming, " Now I am ready trussed for table, liver 
under one wing and gizzard under the other."—" Keep 
a civil tongue in your head, Mr. Smart ; I don't quite 
understand being called a liver — ^look at the sparks 
coming out of the chimney, I declare Vm frightened 
to death." — " Well, then you are of course no longer 
a liver,'' resumed the facetious Mr. Smart ; ** so we 
may as well apply to Mr. Croak to bury you.** — *' O 
Oemini ! don't talk so shocking ; I had rather never 
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die at all than have such a fellow as that to bury me." 
— " Dickey, my dear !"" cried Mrs. Cleaver to her son, 
who was leaning over the ship^s side with a most 
woe-begone and emetical expression of countenance, 
" hadn^t you better come down to dinner? There's 
a nice silver side of a round of beef, and the chump 
end of a line o' mutton, besides a rare hock of bacon, 
which I dare say will settle your stomach.'^ — *^ O mo- 
ther,'' replied the young Cockney, " that 'ere cold 
beef-steak and ingtins vat you put up in the pocket- 
handkerchief, vasn't good, I do believe, for all my 
hinsides are of a work." — ^* Tell *em it 's a holiday," 
cried Smart.—" O dear, O dear !" continued Dick, 
whose usual brazen tone was subdued into a lackadai- 
sical whine, " I vant to reach and I can't — vat shall I 
do, mother ?" — " Stand on tip-toe, my darling," re- 
plied Smart, imitating the voice of Mrs. Cleaver, who 
began to take in high dudgeon this horse-play of her 
neighbour, and was proceeding to manifest her dis- 
pleasure in no very measured terms, when she was 
fortunately separated from her antagonist, and borne 
down the hatchway by the dinner-desiring crowd, 
though sundry echoes of the words "Jackanapes !" 
and " imperent feller !" continued audible above the 
confused gabble of the gangway. 

"Well, but Mr. Smart," cried Mrs. Suet, as soon as 
she had satisfied the first cravings of her appetite, " you 
promised to tell me all about the steam, and explain 
what it is that makes, them wheels go round and 
round as fast as those of our one-horse chay, when 
Jem Ball drives the trotting mare." — " Why, Ma'am, 
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you must undentand jes. Ma'am, you saw the 

machinery, I bdieve^ci^ital hakd heef) there^a 
a thing goes up and a thing goes down, all made of 
iron; well, that^s the hydroatatic.pinciple; then yoa 
put into thehoikr-^a nice I^ of mutton, Mrs. Sweet- 
bread)— let me aee, where was I ?— in the bnkr, I 
believe. Ah ! it *• an old trick of mine to be getdng 
into hot water. So, Ma'am, you see they turn all the 
smoke that comes from the.&e on to the wheels,, and 
that makes them spin round, just as Ae smoke^aok 
in our chimneys turns the qnt ; and then there^sthe 
safety-valve in case of danger, wUdi lets aH the water 
into the fire, and so puts out the steam at onoe. You 
see, Ma^am, it's very simple, whenonce you uiMierstand 
the trigonometry of it" — ^^ O perfectly, but I never 
had it properly explained to me before. It's vastly 
clever, isn^t it? How could they think of it? Shall 
I give you a Uttle of the sallad ? La, it isn't dressed ; 
what a shame !* 

'< Not at all," cried Smart, *^ none of us dressed for 
dinner, so that we can hardly expect it to be dressed 
for us. He ! he I be 1"— ^< Did you hear that, Mrs. 
H. ?" exclaimed Mrs. Suet, turning to Mrs. Hoggins, 
*^ that was a good one, warn'^t it ? Drat it. Smart, 
you are a droll one." 

Here the company were alarmed by a terrified 
groan from Mr. Croak, who ejaculated, ^^ Heaven 
have mercy upon us ! did you hear that whizzing 
noise? — there it is agiun ! there ^s something wrong in 
the boiler — if it bursts, we shall be all in heaven in 
five minutes."—" The Lord forbid !" ejaculated two 
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or three voices, while others began to«creaiii, and 
were preparing to quit their places, when the Steward 
informed them it was nothing in the world but the 
spare steam which they were letting off. — '*Ay, so 
they always say,^ resumed Croak, with an incredulous 
tone and woe-begone look ; ^^ but it was just the same 
on board the American steam-boat that I was telling 
you of— fifty*-two souls sitting at dinner, laughing and 
chatting for all the world as we are now, when there 
comes a whiz, such as we heard a while ago — God 
help us ! there it is once more— and bang ! up blew 
the boiler — ^fourteen people scalded to death — ^large 
pieces of their flesh found upon the banks of the river, 
and a little finger picked up next day in an oyster- 
shell, which by the ring upon it was known to be the 
Captain's. "But don^t be alarmed, ladies and gentle- 
men, I dare say we shall escape any scalding, as we^re 
all in the cabin, and so we shall only go to the bpttom 
smack ! Indeed we may arrive safe — they do some- 
times, and I wish we may now, for nobody loves a 
party of pleasure more than I do. I hate to look 
upon the gloomy side of things when we are all happy 
together (here another groan), and I hope I haven't 
eaid any thing to lower the spirits of the company .'*^ 

'^There's no occasion,'' cried Smart, "for I saw 
the Steward putting water into every bottle of bran- 
dyt'' The laugh excited by this bon-mot tended in 
some degree to dissipate the alarm and gloom which ^ 
the boding Mr. Croak had been infusing into the 
party ; and Smart, by way of fortifying their cou- 
rage, bade them remark that the sailors were obvi- 
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oudy under no sort of apprehension, ^^Ay,^' re- 
sumed the persevering Mr. Croak, '^ they are used 
to it— it is th^ bu^ness — ^they are bred to the sea." — 
^^ But they don^t want to be bread to the fishes, any 
more than you or I,^ retorted Smart, chuckling at 
his having the best of the nonsense. 

*' WelV exclaimed Mrs, Sweetbread, " I never 
tasted such beer as this-^flat as ditch-water; they 
should have put it upon the cullender to let the water 
rim out ; and yet you have been drinking it. Smart, 
and never said any thing about it.'* — "/Madam,'* re^ 
plied the party thus addressed, laying his hand upon 
bis heart, and looking very serious, " I make it a 
rule never to speak ill of the dead.-— I am eating the 
ham, you see, and yet it would be much better if I 
were to let it exemplify one of Shakspeare's soliloquies 

—Ham-let alone." " La ! you 're such a wag,*^ 

cried Mrs. Hoggins, '* there's no being up to you ; 
but if you donH like the ham, take a slice of this 
edge-bone<-^nothing 's better than cold beef."-— *^ I 
beg your pardon, Madam," replied the indefatigable 
joker—" cold beef's better than nothing — Hal 
ha ! ha !'' 

" How do you find yourself now, my darling ?" 
said Mrs. Cleaver to her son, who had been driven 
below by a shower, and kept his hat on, because, as he 
said, his " 'air was quite vet." — " Vy, mother, I haye 
been as sick as a cat, but I 'm bang up now, and so 
peckish that I feel as if I conld heat any thing." — 
" Then just warm these potatoes," said Smart, hand- 
ing him the dish, " for they are almost cold."—" I 'U 
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thank you not to run your rigs upon me,^ quoth the 
young Cockney, looking glumpish, ^^ or I shall fetch 
you a vipe vith this here hash-stick. If one gives 
you a hiaqh, you take a hell."—" Never mind hiin, 
my dear," cried his mother, ** eat this mutton-chop, it 
will do you good ; there 's no gravy, for Mr. Smart 
has all the sauce to himself. Haw I haw ! haw l*^-*— 
** Very good V* exclaimed the latter, clapping his 
hands; " egad ! M a^am, you are as good a wag as 
your own double chin." This was only ventured in 
a low tone of voice, and, as the fat dame was at that 
moment handing the plate to her son, it was fortu- 
nately unheard. Dick being still rather giddy, con- 
trived to let the chop fall upon the floor, — ^an occur- 
rence at which Mr. Smart declared he was not in the 
least surprised, as the young man, when first he came 
into the calnn, looked uncommonly chop-fallen. Dick, 
'however, had presently taken a place at the table, and 
began attacking the buttock of beef with great vigour 
and vivacity, protesting he had got a famous " hap- 
petite,*" and felt *' as ungry as an ound.*"— " I never 
say any thing to discourage any body," said Mr. 
Croak, ** particularly young people ; it 's a thing I 
hate, but toother day a fine lad sate down to his din- 
ner in this very packet, after being searsick, just as 
you may be doing now, when it turned out he had 
'broke a blood-vessel, and in twelve hours he was a 
coi^se, and a very pretty one he made.*" 

^* I ^m not going to be choused out of my dinner 
for all that,^ replied the youth, munching away with 

o 2 
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f^eat industry, and at the same time calling out — - 
•* Steward ! take away this porter-pot, it runs.'^ — " I 
doubt that," cried Smart. — " I say it does,^ resumed 
Dick, angrily, " the table-cloth is all of a sop." — " 111 
bet you half-a-crown it doesn't^ * Done ! and done !' 
were hastily exchanged, when Mr. Smart, looking 
round with a smirk, exclaimed—" Ladies and gentle- 
men, I appeal to every one of you whether the pot 
has not been perfectly still, and nothing has been run- 
ning but the beer.^ This elicited a shout at poor 
Dick's expense, who sullenly muttered, " I 'm not 
going to be bamboozled out of an ^alf-crown in that 
there vay ; and vat 's more, I vont be made a standing 
joke by no man.*" — " I don't see how you can," re- 
plied his antagonist, '* so long as you are sitting."— 
" Vy iare you hke a case of ketchup ?'' cried Dick, 
venturing for once to become the assailant, and ipime- 
diately replying to his own inquiry, " Because you are 
a saucebox."— ^^ Haw ! haw I'* roared his mother, 
" bravo, Dick ! well done, Dick ! there 's a proper 
rap for you, Mr. Smart." — Somewhat nettled at this 
joke, poor as it was, the latter returned to the charge, 
by inquiring of Dick why his hat was like a giblet- 
pie.? and after suffering him to guess two or three 
times in vain, cried, " Because there 's a goose's head in 
it,** and instantly set the example of the horse-laugh, 
in which the company joined. Finding he was get- 
ting the worst of it, Dick thought it prudent to 
change the conversation, by observing that it would 
luckily be " 'igh,.vater in the arbour vhen they aN 
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rived.^ — " Then I recommend you by all means to 
use some of it^" said the pertinacious Mr. Smart ; 
'* perhaps it may cure your squint.**' 

Both mother and son rose up in wrath at this per- 
sonality, and there would infallibly have been a bour- 
rasque (as the French say) in the hold, but that there 
was just then a tremendous concussion upon the deck, 
occasioned by the fall of the main-boom, and foUowed 
by squeaks and screams, of all calibres, from the 
panic-stricken company at the dinner-table. ** Lord 
have, mercy upon us !^ ejaculated Croak with a deep 
groan, " it 's all over with us — ^we ate going to the 
bottom — I like to make the best of every thing — ^it 's 
my way, and I therefore hope no lady or gentleman will 
be in the least alarmed, for I believe drowning is a 
much less painful death than is generally supposed.*" 

Having run upon deck at this juncture for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the nature of the accident, which 
he found to be unattended with the smallest danger, 
the writer cannot detail any more of the conversation 
that ensued until their arrival at Calais, which may 
form the subject of another paper. 
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IMITATION OF HORACE. Book II. Ode 16. 
<' Otium divos rogat impotent!.' 



» 



Fanatics^ both in Church and State, 
While to themselves they arrogate 

(The exercise of candour. 
The use of Truth to us refuse. 
Forgetting that what 's sauce for goose. 

Is sauce, too, for the gander. 

Taqth ! Truth ! the pliant Judge exclaims^ 
E'en while he candidly defames 

The object of his rancour ; 
And courtiers, tossing on the sea 
Of false Intrigue and Flattery^ 

Still claim her for their anchor. 

But ermined tool^ nor titled slave^ 
Nor gilded Star-an4-Garter knave. 

Can bribe her to compliance; 
Through guards and gownsmen's dead array 
Her daring whispers win their way. 

And beard them with defiance. 

'Tis this makes great and little curs 
Unite their voice to smother hers. 

And supersede the Bible : — 
By statutory proof, forsooth^ 
Shewing that welcome falsehood's Truth, 

Unwelcome Truth a Libel. 
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But should they bury her awhile, 
Np patent coffin can beguile^ 

Her formidable spectre. 
Which, spite of bribery or blows, 
Will tweak a Monarch by the nose. 

And scare a legal Hector. 

Truth follows us where'er we range ; 
It dogs an Alderman to 'Change, 

A shepherd to his meadow : 
He who beyond her reach would fly. 
Might just as sapiently try 

To leap beyond his shadow. 

While he. Truth's victim, whom their fears 
Condemn to pass imprison'd years. 

Is martyr'd to be sainted : 
Nor Judge's sword, uor Pandar's tongue. 
Wound him whose withers are unwrung. 

Whose bosom is untainted. 

They chain his body, not his mind. 
Which, soaring, quickly leaves behind 

The cell wherein they toss'd it ; 
And like Belshazzar's spectral hand. 
In his owtk festive hall will brand 

The Tyrant or Apostate. 
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THE UNEXPECTED DISCOVERY, ^ 

CONTAINED IN A LETTEE FBOM A YOUNG LADt AT 
BRIGHTON TO HEB COUSIN IN LONDON. 



Deab Jenny, 
On parting I gave you my word to write an account 
of whatever occurred at Brighton deserving your 
Ladyship'^s ear, — and thus I begin : — In the first place, 
my dear, if you mean to come down, book your place 
in the Dart ; a coach which is not only dashing and 
smart in its look, but exceeds every one on the road 
in quickness of going. So much for the mode. Now 
as to the friends and acquaintance you 11 meet when 
once you come down, I should never complete a list 
of them all ; — ^however, your friend fat Deputy Dump 
and his wife, from Mile End, are both of them here; 
and of course such a pair are sure to occasion a general 
stare ; for there is not a soul in the place who beholds 
this corpulent dealer in rush-lights and moulds, with- 
out being struck by his httle chip hat — his stomach 
rotunda — ^his coloured cravat — ^his apple-green frock, 
drawn carefully in at the back, that his beautiful 
shape may be seen — his Wellington trowsers, and 
bootlings provided with spurs. You will certainly 
fancy, as I did at first, that the tale of his spurs is 
invention, but IVe seen him accoutred in all that I 
mention. His equestrian deeds, I was perfectly sure, 
were confined to a chamber-horse, kept as a cure for 
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the gout ; so I made a fine quiz of his spurs. — So 
much for the Deputy's dress : as to hers, imagine her 
elephant waist (if you can) screw'd and rivetted down 
in stays a la Diane ; an Oldenburg bonnet, and car- 
buncle face, like a coaLskuttle holding a melon ; a 
brace of fat fubby arms all pucker and puff; her 
petticoats scolloped with flounces enough to cover her 
knee ; and, to finish the whole, conceive an umbrage- 
ous red parasol, with a fringe of pea-green ! 

But Brighton appears to level all ranks, all distinc- 
tions of years : the blackleg and rustic, the peer and 
the cit, all gladly conspire to exhibit their wit in kill- 
ing the general enemy Time. To accomplish this 
object, some cheerfully climb up the neighbouring 
hills in the heat of the day ; some, mounted in donkey 
carts, listlessly stray to the villages round ; some, 
sweltering, ride on Jerusalem ponies ; and all coincide 
that, when they have toiled to the object in view, it 
wasn'^t worth seeing. An indolent few lounge the 
whole of their morning away on the Steyne, — or skim 
a romance in a bathing machine,— or wager at bil- 
liards,— or lollop ajjout in their library rooms, whence 
they seldom come out till they've got all the papers 

by heart. 

Thus it's clear {at least to my judgment), that 
pleasure is here the greatest of torments : the t)nrant 
Ennui throws a gloom over all ; — ^it is easy to see that 
the killers of time (as they vmnly conceive) are them- 
selves being killed; and indeed, I believe there's a great 
deal of truth in the common remark, that the busiest 

people are always but, hark ! the ringing of 
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bells and the firing of guns, proclaim that the King 
is come down, and, for once, his Majesty ^s welcomed 
with shouts of applause. A reception like this is an 
adequate cause for my breaking off short, as you 
know such a sight may never return. Perhaps I may 
write another epistle to-morrow, till when, always 

Your's faithfully, 

W.N. 

P. S. — O ! such a discovery, Jenny !— just now 
brother Tom, (who 's a bit of a poet, you know,) look- 
ing over my letter, exclaimed with an oath, that 'twas 
written in numbers ; and though I was loath to think I 
could scribble my nonsense in rhyme, and never ob- 
serve it the whole of the time, yet I find it will run in 
the Ansteyan measure ; so pray lay it by as a won- 
derful treasure I 
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MORAL AND MATERIAL BEAUTY. 

Beauty is exterior virtue ; and Virtue is interior beautj.' 



*^ It is pleasing to observe the uniformity of nature 
in all her operations. Between moral and material 
beauty and harmony, between moral and material 
deformity and dissonance, there obtains a very 
striking analogy .-^The visible and audible expres- 
sions of every virtuous emotion are agreeable to the 
eye and the ear, and those of almost every criminal 
passion disagreeable? — The looks, the attitudes, and 
the vocal sounds, natural to benevolence, to gratitude, 
to compassion, to piety, are in themselves graceful 
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and pleasing; while anger, discontent, despair, and 
cruelty, bring discord to the voice, deformity to the. 
features, and distortion to the limbs. That flowing 
curve which painters know to be essential to the 
beauty of animal shape, gives place to a multiplicity 
of right hues and sharp angles in the countenance 
and gesture of him who knits his brows, stretches his 
nostrils, grinds his teeth, and clenches his fist ; where- 
as devotion, magnanimity, benevolence, contentment, 
and good humour, soften the attitude, and give a 
graceful swell to the outline of every feature. Certain 
vocal tones accompany certain mental emotions : the 
voice of sorrow is feeble and broken, that of despair 
boisterous and incoherent ; joy assumes a sweet and 
sprightly tone, fear a weak and tremulous cadence ; 
the tones of love and benevolence are musical and 
uniform, those of rage loud and dissonant, &c.'"^ 

In asserting that there is any general uniformity in 
the system of nature, any tendency to accordance 
between the moral and material worlds, the Author of 
the foregoing observations appears to have started 
with a most inadmissible assumption; for this imputed 
harmony of purpose is so far from being warranted 
by fact, that the glaring inconsistency of the two 
schemes, the physical and the moral, has excited the 
astonishment of various writers and philosophers, from 
the time of Claudian downwards. Order, beauty, 
regularity, and exquisite adaptation of means to 
ends, are the characteristics of the former ; confusion, 
casualty, injustice, and mystery ,pare too often percept 

* Encydopaadia Britannica^ p. 780. 
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tible in the latter: and the obvious incompleteness of 
this dispensation is one of the strongest arguments 
that it cannot be finals but preparatory to a more 
perfect state of existence. Nor can we give assent to 
his subsequent deductions without a world of reserva- 
tion, because he has omitted to distinguish with suffi- 
cient accuracy the difference between intrinsic and 
relative beauty, between the visible and invisible, 
between that which is in the object, and that which we 
convey to it from ourselves by association. Strictly 
iqieaking, beauty should be exclusively visual ; but the 
senses are so blended with one another, and the whole 
with the understanding, that it becomes almost im* 
possible for the eye to enjoy the pleasures of its 
peculiar province without some extrinsic interference 
or suggestion. What object of sight is there that ean 
be altogether divested of association, mediate or imme- 
diate, grateful or unpleasant ? Hardly one. It may 
enter your eye in the first instance as a simple dis- 
connected form, but a moments reflection as to its 
history or purpose converts it into a concrete; and no 
thinking being can prevent this process, although it 
is very conceivable that it may be avoided by the 
stolid stare of a ** goose on a common, or cow on a 
green.*" It follows as a necessary consequence , that 
there can be no such thing as a standard of beauty, 
since hardly any object is judged by its inherent 
merits, but by some adventitious sentiment, con- 
tributed by the beholder, and which will of course 
vary according to th€^ diversity of persons, or even to 
the changeful moods of the same party. 
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Let US take the face of Nature, whose beauty we 
may analyze with the more impartiality, because it 
camiot excite either love or jealousy. There must be 
something wanting in the intellectual, almost in the 
bodily, organization of that man, who can look out 
upon the glorious pageant of the world without being 
struck with admiration and delight at the prospect of 
the green and-fiowery earth, the flashing waters, and 
the sunlighted sky ; not for that beauty which an 
animal eye can embrace as fully as a man^s, but be- 
cause those objects, harmonizing with the warbling of 
birds, the lowing of cattle, the soft murmur of the 
wind, the tinkling of the running brooks, and the 
perfume of flowers, not only make our other senses 
partakers in the eye's banquet, but recr^te the under- 
standing also, by impressing it with the complacency 
of the surrounding happiness, and raising it to the 
benevolent and Almighty dispenser of so many bless- 
ings. This is, perhaps, the finest and most intense 
union of sensual and sentimental gratification of which 
our nature is susceptible. — But this is to contemplate 
Nature in her smiles; and, according to the analogy of 
the writer from whom our opening extract was made, 
there should be nothing but a correspondent distor- 
tion, dissonance, and deformity, in her frowns. The 
black and threatening sky, the roar of the thunder, the 
hoarseness of the torrent, the screaming of birds, the 
bellowing of cattle, ought to be all in strict character 
with the ungraceful posture of the broken or prostrate 
flowers, and the wrenched angular 'outlines of the revert- 
ed boughs; but this is a theoretical conceit, for, to the 
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real admirer of Nature, she is not less beautiful in these 
manifestations of her might, majesty, and grandeur, in 
these bursts of sublime magnificence, than in the softest 
moods of her serenity and loveliness; for he associates 
with them the dispersion of noxious vapours, the fer- 
tilization of the earth, and the fulfilment c^ gracious 
and salutary purposes, which could not have been ac- 
complished by less boisterous mimsters. But let an 
individual im]:»'ession predominate over this general 
one — let the scene recall a storm at sea, in which a 
firiend or relation perished — ^let the tree under which 
he is standing be smitten with the lightning ; and his 
personal apprehensions instantly absorb all others ;-— 
looking at the storm with the eyes of sorrow or fear, 
he sees nothing but physical ugliness, and ofpers, in^the 
sudden conversion of his ideas, a notable proof that 
every thing depends upon association. 

What nonsense ! to talk of prying into a face for 
curves and angles, drawn upwards towards heaven, or 
downwards to the earth ; or to study attitudes and 
postures, with reference to intrinsic beauty, or with 
reference to any thing except those invisible feelings 
and qualities of which they may afford us external 
indications. '* The best part of beauty (says Bacon) 
is that which a painting cannot express.**' It is the 
moral, the soul, the imperishable portion of the fea* 
tures which constitutes the grand attraction. €icero 
observes, that if virtue could become visible, every 
body would be enamoured of her, and a modern 
declares that 

" Vice is a monster of so foul a mien, 
As to be hated needs but to be seen." 
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They are seen in the expression of the countenance^ 
and the effects prophecied are infallibly produced, 
whether the latter ^* be to a radiant angel linked,^ or 
the former embellish one of those common visages 
^' which nature fashions when she makes a gross.^--^ 
This it is that makes us discover ^^ Helenas beauty in 
an Ethiop^s brow;'' that blinded Desdemona's bodily 
eye, and enabled her mental one '* to see Othello's 
visage in his mind ;" that leads every man in love to 
array his mistress in imaginary charms of form or dis- 
position, and to exclaim that ^^ Laura to his lady was 
but a kitchen- wench ; Helen and Hero, hildings and 
harlots." The surest way to be good-looking, is to 
look good. Mrs. Primrose was perfectly right in an- 
noijncing to her daughters, that ^^ Handsome is as 
handsome does ;^' nor was she less warranted in her 
subsequent and truly maternal injunction of ^^ Hold 
up your heads, girls !*•' for why should not young 
ladies gratify by grace as well as by goodness ? why 
should amiability turn in her toes, or genius be 
round-shouldered ? 

Unfortunately there are less excusable associations 
which incapacitate us from judging of features by any 
standard either of intellect or of flesh and blood. A 
certain obliquity of vision, said to be peculiarly rife 
among Hibernians, leads them to ogle the pocket 
rather than the eyes of their mistress, to prefer the 
attractions of the purse to those of the person, and 
to justify the amorous sentiment of the old song, that, 
'* In ten thousand pounds ten thousand charms are 
centered." Others again, provided there be noble 
blood, care not for the colour of the flesh in vfhich ^f 
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runs; a woman of quality has literally a title to their 
admiration, Cupid shoots his darts at them from the 
Herald's Office, they are early in their attachments, 
and love their Innamoratas from their birth. This is 
an imposition upon the eyes to which one is obliged 
to submit out of common civility and respect. We all 
admit, if we do not beheve, that a Duchess is beauti- 
ful ; and as to a Queen, who would be guilty oflise ma- 
jeste and run a tilt at the whole Court, by disputing 
the ineffable and prerogatived perfections of her visage ? 
How can we expect to circumscribe the functions 
of the eye, and divest ourselves of human sympathies 
in contemplating one of our own species, when we 
cannot shake them off in gazing upon a statue ? Let 
any one accompany the spectators in the Louvre, or 
the Gallery at Florence, and he will observe that the 
female connoisseurs are more vividly impressed with 
the beauties of the Apollo, the Antinous, the Endy- 
mion, the Cyparissus, or the Hylas ; while the gen- 
tlemen will dissert with an affectedly dispassionate 
erudition upon the respective claims of the Medicean, 
the Crouching, the Aphrodite, the Callipige, or the 
Victorious Venus ; — a difference of taste which has 
obviously no reference to any standard of marble, but 
is deducible from the primary elements of our nature. 
In all probability the story of Pygmalion is founded 
upon a fact, for we know that a Florentine damsel 
of modern times pined away for love of the Belvidere 
Apollo ; and either event may suffice to show how 
difficult it is to look at any production as a mere 
work of art, and forget the warm and breathing 
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ori^al in our admiration of the mute insensible 
representative. 

Our feelings upon the subject of fashion, in what- 
ever is subject to the Protean influence of that ddty, 
o£Per perhaps the most striking and familiar illustra- 
tion of what may be effected by the power of associa- 
tion. A new mode springs up ; it is preposterous in 
every sense, ugly and unbecoming in itself, utterly 
inappropriate to its object, and you are inflexibly re- 
3olved never to adopt it : besides it is singular, and 
you hate singularity. It becomes established among 
the gens comme ilfaut ; you gradually associate with it 
notions of gentility and elegance which corrupt the 
judgment of the eye ; it is now singular not to do as 
others, you have already professed your hatred of 
singularity, and you finish, like all other converts, by 
pushing the new costume to extravagance, and look- 
ing with supreme contempt upon all those who do not 
choose to follow your example. This process is per- 
petually going on in petticoats and principles, trowsers 
and theories, parties and pelisseis, coats and con- 
sciences, and forms one great source of the bitterness 
engendered by judging of men and things from their 
accidents instead of their elements. 

Association sometimes hfts an object out of its 
materiality, elevates it to the dignity of a sentiment, 
and endears to our eyes that which is intrinsically 
revolting or disgusting, as in the case of relics and 
hideous idols; and sometimes the beauty of the object 
blinds the mental eye to the ugliness of the moral 
association, as in the exquisite group in the Baths of 
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Apollo at Versailles, where Louis the Fourteenth is 
represented as that deity, while his six mistresses, as 
attendant njrmphs, are performing the most menial 
offices about his person ; and yet we forget the de- 
testable baseness of the whole conception in the un- 
rivalled symmetry of the material forms. 

Sounds are subject to the same law, for the ear is 
as great a traitor as the eye, and both are made the 
playthings of the understanding. As to the sweet 
tone attributed to joy in our opening extract, surely 
laughter, apart from association, is as harsh and 
cacophonous as any modulation of which the voice is 
susceptible; and if, instead of emanating from mer- 
riment, we are told that it is uttered by some maniac, 
who vociferates 

" That laugh appalling^ where the features flare 
With joy in which the reason owns no share^" 

we are penetrated with instant horror, and pro- 
nounce it the most dissonant yell that ever lacerated 
our ears. The ^^ quam juvat immitem audire ven- 
tum^' of the Roman bard, where the howling of the 
night storm is made melodious to our souls from the 
sense of our own security, is but a cowardly and sel- 
fish way of setting the wind to music ; but if the sig- 
nal guns of a ship in distress, or the screams of drown- 
ing mariners, be mingled with the gale, a painful sym- 
pathy imparts dissonance to the w^o\e tune ; and if, 
at the same time, our neighbour's stack of chimneys be 
blown down, and we reflect that our own is equally lofty 
and crazy, we decidedly think the hubbub altogether 
worthy of Pandemonium. Instead of thus travelling 
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from the pleasant to the terrible of the same sound, we 
may reverse the process, and take but one step from the 
sublime to the ridiculous, if we find that the imagi- 
nary thunder which had filled us with such awe was 
but the rumbling of a cart under an arched gateway. 

It would be but decent in the mind, which is thus 
perpetually deluding the senses, and destrojdng all 
approximation towards a standard, if it would at least 
be consistent with itself; but this is by no means the 
case. In literature, in intellectuals of all sorts, the 
meddler. Association, is perpetually at his old work of 
bribing, intimidating, and unsetthng the judgment. 
la poetry, for instance — ** Let but a Lord once own'' 

— ; the proverb's somewhat musty, but really one 

cannot help sometimes exclaiming — • 

*' What wretched stuff this Madrigal would he^ 
In some starved hackney Sonneteer^ or me." 



Most people judge of the writing by the writer, ad- 
miring, as a matter of course, every thing that emanates 
from the head of Mr. Tomkins, and condemning every 
thing in the shape of print that is perpetrated by Mr. 
Simkins. Fashion is as omnipotent in Paternoster- 
Row as at Almack's. There are critics, again, who 
decide upon a man's poetry by his politics, holding it 
impossible for any one to make a good rhyme who is 
independent in his principles; and it shall go hard but 
they will prove him to be an advocate of scepticism 
and obscenity, (whatever be the contents of his book,) if 
he be an acknowledged Reformer. If they really think 
so, they are to be pitied for thus narrowing to them- 
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selves the fountains of literary delight : if they do not^ 
they may merit our contempt, but we cannot still re- 
fuse them our commiseration. 

Talents and virtue, the good heads and the good 
hearts, will, however, be generally found to go together; 
for an enlarged intellect will be aware, that, according 
to the vulgar adage of honesty being the best policy, 
amiability is the surest happiness, since we cannot 
impart without receiving pleasure. Many writers 
have considered crime such a gross error in calculation 
as to amount to madness : certain it is, that he who 
is the most virtuous, is the best consulter of his own 
interest ; while he is at the same time affording the 
finest evidence of his superior underi^tanding. Nor 
is there any thing selfish in this feehng ; " For true 
self-love and social are the same,^ and no man can be 
accused of egotism, who becomes a blessing to himself 
by bestowing blessings upon others. 



THE SONG-VISION. 

Oh, warble not that fearful air ! 

For, sweet and sprightly though it be. 
It wakes in me a deep despair 

By its unhallow'd gaiety. 

It was the last my Fanny sung, 
The last enchanting playful strain 

That breathed from that melodious tongue. 
Which none shall ever hear again. 
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From Memory's fount what pleasures past 

At that one vocal smnmons flow; 
Bliss which I vainly thought would last— 

31iss which but deepens present woe ! 

Where art thou^ Fanny? can the tomb 
Have chill'd that heart so fond and warm^-— 

Have tum'd to dust that cheek of bloom-— 
Those eyes of light — that angel form ? 

Ah no ! the grave resigns its prey: 

See^ see ! my Fanny 's sitting there ; 
MThile on the harp her fingers play 

A prelude to my favorite air. 

There is the smile which ever bless'd 

The gaze of mine enamour'd eye— * 
The lips that I so oft have press'd 

In tribute for that melody, 

^e moves them now to sing : hark ! hark ! 

But ah ! no voice delights mine eare ; 
And now sh^ fades in shadows dark ;— 

Or am I blinded by my tears ? 

Stay yet awhile> my Fanny^ stay. 
Nor from these outstretch'd arms depart; — 

'Tis gone ! — ^the vision's snatch'd away ! — 
I feel it by ipy breaking heart. 

Iiady, forgive this burst of pain, 

That seeks a sad and short relief, 
)n coining from a'wilder'd brain 

A solace for impasdon'd grief. 

But sing no more that fearful air ! 

For, sweet and sprightly though it b^. 
It wakes in me a deep despair 

By its unhallow'd gaiety,. 
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THE DYING POET'S FAREWELL. 

'^ Animnla vagula, blandula, 
Hospes, comesque corporis, 
QiUB nunc abibis in loca ?" Aj)&iak. 

O THOU wondrous arch of azure^ 

Sun^ and starry plains immense ! 
Glories that astound the gazer 

By their dread magnificence ! — 
O thou ocean^ whose commotion 
Awes the proudest to devotion ! 
Must I — must I from ye fly> 
Bid ye all adieu — and die ? — 

O ye keen and gusty mountains^ 

On whose tops I brayed the sky ! 
O ye music-pouring fountains^ 

On whose marge I loved to lie ! 
O ye posies^ — ^lilies^ roses^ 
All the charms that earth discloses ! 
Must I — ^must I from ye fly. 
Bid ye all adieu— -and die ? 

O ye birds, whose matin chorus 

Taught me to rejoice and bless ! 
And ye beasts, whose voice sonorous 

SweU'd the hymn of thankfiilness ! 
Learned leisure, and the pleasure 
Of the Muse, my dearest treasure; 
Must I — ^must I from ye fly. 
Bid ye all adieu — ^and die ? 

O domestic ties endearing, 
Which still chain my soul to earth ! 

O ye friends, whose converse cheering 
Wing'd the hours^th social mirth ! 
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Songs of gladness chasing sadness. 
Wine's delight without its madness; 
Must I — must I firom ye fly. 
Bid ye aU adieu — and die ? 

Yes— I now fulfil the fiction 

Of the swan that sings in death :•— 
Earth, receive my benediction; 

Air, inhale my parting breath ; 
Hills and vaUeys, forest alleys. 
Prompters of my Muse's sallies ; 
Fields of green, and skies of blue. 
Take, oh, take my last adieu. 

Yet, perhaps, when all is ended. 

And the grave dissolves my frame. 
The elements from which 'twas blended 

May their several parts reclaim ; 
Waters flowing, breezes blowing. 
Earth, and all upon it growing. 
Still may have my alter'd essence 
Ever floating in their presence. 

While my disembodied spirit 

May to fields Elysian soar. 
And some lowest seat inherit 

Near the mighty bards of yore ; 
Never, never to dissever. 
But to dwell in bliss for ever. 
Tuning an enthusiast lyre 
To that high and laurel'd choir. 
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A PEEP INTO DIEPPE. 

^' Usually speakings the worst bred person in company is 
a young trareller just returned from abroad." Swift. 

Poets are not bound to be very accurate topo- 
graphists, or Voltaire might have been asked upon 
what authority he described Dieppe as a happy port 
in the following lines of his Henriade : — 

^' A travers deux rocbers ou la mer mugissante 
Vient briser en courroux son onde blanchissante^ 
Dieppe^ aux yeux du h^ros^ ofire son heureux port : 

for unless he means that the worthy monarch was 
happy to find any port in a storm, or that the town was 
happy in the possession of its king, the epithet is singu- 
larly misapplied. A huge mass of shingle has so near- 
ly blocked up the mouth of the harbour, that even the 
fishing-vessels of the place occasionally miss the narrow 
channel of its entrance, — an occurrence which would 
still oftener happen, but that they are usually towed 
in by ropes thrown to them from the head of the jetty. 
Nothing is seen of the town on approaching it from 
the sea, its position being only indicated by a break 
in the long ribbon of cliff that fringes the horizon . 
le^Phare de Falaise^ or the Cliff Light-house, is the 
principal object on the right of the coast ; while on 
th^ left, a good glass may enable you to discover the 
p^oundsof Caesar^s camp^ which, on inspection, will be 
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fouiid to exhibit nearly the same characteristics as its 
namesake on the opposite coast, in the neighbourhood 
of W(Hrthing, although of much larger dimensions. 
On passing the jetty, the first object is the Saibr^s 
Cross, with a huge figure of Our Saviour high in the 
air, and the Virgm gazing up at him from beneath, 
at whose base it is not unusual to behold one or two 
women, especially if it be blowing weather, kneeling 
and putting up vows for some sea-faring relative. 
The next building is the bouse of Jean Bousard, sur- 
named Ite Brace-homme^ who, for his devotement and 
humanity in rescuing a number of shipwrecked sailors, 
was presented to Louis XVL, when the monarch or- 
dered this residence to be built for him upon the spot 
where he had thus signalised his courage. At a little 
distance are the blackened ruins of La Tour-aux- 
Crabes, so called fnxn the number of those shellfish at- 
tached to its base, where it was fcomerly washed by 
the sea. In the archives of Dieppe, this tower is ren- 
dered memorable by its obstinate resistance in 1442 
and 3 to the English army, commanded by Talbot 
himself, who was finally repulsed with great loss ; and 
it is curious to contrast its pres^it fbrkHH, solitary, 
and mould^^g turrets, surmounted p^baps by two 
or three gaping descendants of the English who thus 
assailed it, with the crowd of eager faces whose bran- 
dished weapons then flashed from its solid ramparts, 
and the clash and clamour of the contending armies. 

The traveller now finds himself in a spacious har- 
bour, around whidi the town is built, occupying the 
entrance to the beautiful Valley of Arques, and shut 
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in on either side by lofty perpendicular clifFs. Dieppe 
was utterly destroyed in 1694 by the English, who, in 
the space of 24 hours, threw into it 3000 bombs and 
4000 balls, so that it has no antiquities to boast, with 
the exception of its two churches, its fortifications, and 
about a hundred wooden-built houses, which seem to 
be waiting for an excuse to tumble down. One of the 
first buildings upon the quay is the Morgue, ready to 
receive the victims of the element on whose borders it 
stands, and afibrding a melancholy evidence of the 
dangers attending the fisherman's trade. Against its 
wall is the following notice — *' On previent le public 
queceux qui.viendront reclamer ou recohnaitre les in- 
dividus n^auront rien a payerj'^-^-an equally strong 
testimony of the general poverty, since the parties who 
are thus invited gratis to recognise the bodies become 
answerable for the expense of their interment, which 
would otherwise fall upon the thrifty municipality of 
the town. Fishermen in France seem to work harder, 
encounter more peril, and be worse remunerated, than 
any other class of its inhabitants, — an assertion of which 
Dieppe will supply abundant confirmation. The agri* 
culture of the sea, as it has been somewhat bullishly 
termed, appears to give an ungrateful return to those 
who plough the bosom of the deep. It is true that 
they require little capital, they have a right of free 
warren over the liquid fields of Neptune, no refht to 
pay, no seed to sow ; what they g£un, (apologising for 
the inevitable pun,) is net profit, and they can lose no- 
thing but their lives, — a trifling accident which is very 
apt to interfere with their industry. But after all, it 
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may be asked, What is «uch an existence worth ?-^ 
when the sea engulphs them, it is not so much de- 
priving them of life, as making them a present of 
death ;— a trim reckoning, as Falstaff would say ; yet 
the happy rogues seem quite insenrible of any pecu- 
liar hardship in their fate, and Dieppe is at once the 
poorest, the most miserable looking, and the cheerfuU 
lest place which I have encountered in Prance. In- 
dustrious as bees, the women, like those indefatigable 
insects, lighten their labour with a song ; while the 
men, when not upon active service, enjoy the '* otium 
cum dignitate*^ over a pipe of tobacco, assist their wives 
and daughters in mending nets, or suddenly strike up 
a chorus and join in a family dance. Another proof 
is thus afforded of the general system of compensa- 
tions, which, throwing a weight of ennui upon the 
ricih, who are relieved from every other burthen, ge^ 
neraUy makes those the Ughtest-hearted who appear 
to be the most heavily laden. 

. Charlemagne built the first fort upon the Western 
Cli£r, called Bertheville, which was the name of the 
town until the establishment of the Normans in Neus- 
tria. The present ch&teau is of the thirteenth Ceiitury, 
and by no means unpicturesque, either in its archi- 
tecture or situation, especially on the land side. There 
is but one church deserving attention, that of St. 
Jacques, whose lofty square Gothic tower, constructed 
in the fifteenth (vcntury, as some say by the English, 
though other authorities assert that nothing biit the 
^ne was brought from the opposite coast, is very 
handsome and in good preservation. In the interior, 
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as usual in the sea-ports of Catholic countries, variotis 
models of different sized ships hang suspended from 
the roof) — the votive offerings of sailors, who have 
doubtless attributed their escape from shipwreck to 
the temptation thus held out. It would appear that 
the Virgin is deemed particularly accessible to this 
species of bribery, since the chapel dedicated *^ Regine 
Cceli^ exhibited the greatest number of these marii- 
time presentations. The practice, as well as the in* 
scription, forcibly recall the Pagan times, and it must 
be a comfort to sea-faring people, who have such fre* 
quent occasion for the special interference of the 
** Queen of Heaven," to believe in the possibility rf 
propitiating her by the lure of these nautical toys. 
Religious ordinances are scrupulously observed at 
Dieppe ; on the Sabbath and the Saints' Days every 
vessel hoists its white flag, processions are seen in the 
streets, hymns are chaunted in the open air, garlands 
are hung from house to house, some of tfie inhabitants 
are even so much in earnest as to shut up their shops ! 
It was the FSte-Dieu during our short stay (the very 
name a profanation ! ) and the whole priesthood and 
population c^ the place were out in grand procession, 
stopping at every JRepcuorr, (a temporary platform 
covered with white linen, and profusely decorated with 
tin, tinsel, and trumpery,) to go through the whole 
pantomimic mummery of Catholic forms, the officer 
of tl^ militaiy guard who acccHnpanied them touting 
out the word of command when the rin^ng of the bell 
announced the elevation of the Host, and the soldiers, 
as well as the whole assemblage, falling simultaneously 
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upon one knee at the signal. According to our notions, 
there Is something impious in the very piety of the 
Catholics, and few Protestants could read without 
being startled the name of one of the streetsjn Diej^, 
— " La Rue Grand-Dieu-Vivant ! I**— At this mo- 
ment the most fashionable colour in Paris is — '^ la 
couleur du Saint Esprit !^^ 

Amid the objects deserving attention in the vicinity 
of Dieppe, the Chateau d'^Arques stands pre-eminent, 
not only for the beauty of its site, on a bold precipi- 
tous elevation commanding beautiful views of the val- 
ley, but for the historical recollections it suggests. 
Its remains in other respiects present the customary 
features of these andent fortresses, — square and round 
towers crumbling into one common confusion, a lofty 
keep enclosing a well of fearful and dizzy depth, and 
a wide surrounding ditch, in which the buttresses of 
the draw^bridges are still standing. Its first constrnc- 
tion is attributed to the Romans, and here and there 
|K>me tiles are seen which become dignified by the pos- 
sibility of their classic origin ; but the greater portion 
of the ruins is of rubble-work, or of brick, — a common- 
place ingredient incapable of any lofty association. 
A gentiine Babylonian brick, indeed, with an inscrip- 
tion in the Persepolitan character, has its merit ; but 
nothiz^ can exalt the vulgar oblong of baked clay, 
which forms the walls of our meanest hovels. It is 
essentially prosaic, and instantly deprives anci^it cas- 
tles of all their poetry.— That Emperor was well eur 
titled to boast, who could say of Rome ^^ Lateritiam 
inveni, manaoreom reliqui.*" 
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Henri Quatre was not above the old legitimate ini'- 
piety of enlisting the God of peace in our miserable 
squabbles and mutual massacres. Previously to the 
battle of Arques, when some one observed upon the 
smallness of his force, he replied—" You do not 
reckon Grod and the good cause.*^ His laconic epistle 
to Crillon after the victory is characteristic — " Fends- 
toi, brave CriUon I nous avons battu I'ennemi k Ar- 
ques, et tu n'y 6tois pas." — He who could dictate 
such a letter, must have formed a right royal estimate 
of the pleasure to be derived from exposing a valuable 
life in his cause. 

It was on my return from an excursion to this in- 
teresting ruin, that, as I passed a poulterer^s shop in 
the Grande Rue, I recognised the vcnce of my old 
civic acquaintance Mr. Hodgskins, negotiating with 
** Madame la fiourgeoise" for some of her commo- 
dities after the following fashion — " I say. Ma'am, 
avez-vous a Dingdong ?" — an inquiry more than once 
repeated in answer to the woman'^s exclamations of 
" Comment, Monsieur ?^ and " Plmt-il, Mon^eur ?'* 
followed up by the more expressive interrogatories of 
her astonished countenance, as she silently appealed 
by her looks to the rest of the party for explanation. 
For myself I determined to remain neuter, having 
been more than once employed by my countrymen in 
France, to higgle and interpret in their petty pur- 
chases, to the imminent danger of dissatisfying both 
parties, without beidg thanked by either. Mr. An- 
thony, my friend's son, whose thorough John Bull fiice, 
constrasted with the Frenchified costume he had 
picked up in their trip to Paris, forcibly recaUed 
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Ovid's description of the Minotaur — " Semibovemque 
virum, semivirumque boyem,^ seemed to be no better 
a linquist than his father, for he edged off to the door, 
and, to avoid being impUcated in the dilemma, pre. 
tended to be observing one of the Sceurs de Charit^, 
who was stopping in the street, that two little ragged 
urchins might kiss her rosary. In this emergency 
Mrs. Hodgskins bustled forward, and turning up her 
hose at her husband, (rather a work of supereroga- 
tion, as nature had permanently given it that ten- 
dency,) tartly exclaimed— '^ You had muc^ better 

leave these things to me, Mr. H , for you know 

your accent is so wretched bad that nobody under- 
stands you. — ^Would you believe it,'' she continued, 
turning to me, ^* that when our Tony wanted a Mattre 
d'armes to teach him fencing, Mr. H went to the 

Guard Room of the Barracks, and inquired for a 
Maltre des dames r After laughing at this blunder 
of her husband's, she advanced to the Marchande de 
Volaille, and with a condescending smile, that was 
meant to insinuate her meaning, slowly pronounced — 
*^ Madame, avez-vous oon Dangdoikg ?" 

The Bourgeoise again shrugged up her shoulders 
at this unintelligible inquiry, and looked at me with 
such a blank and piteous wish for an eclairdssement, 
that I at length explained to her my friend was in 
want of a Dindon, or Turkey, with which he w^ pre- 
sently furnifhed; and on our way home he stoutly 
maintained the propriety of his own prrmunciation, in- 
sinuating that the people pretended to misunderstand 
the English in revenge for having been beaten at Wa- 
terloo. <^ Besides," he added, ^^ I defy them to un- 
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derstand their own knguage, when the word penonne 
means any body, every body, or nobody ; when vener 
signifies to fill a glass, to empty a glass, to overturn a 
coach, to shed teaifs, and fifty things besides. For 
my part, I 'm astonished they don^t all take to speak- 
ing plain English, that they may have a chance of 
knowing what they are about. But did I ever teU 
you the hoax played o£P upon me by Dick Smart P~^ 
you know what a wag Dick is. Well, Sir, we came 
over in the Steam-boat together, and as he speaks the 
lingo a bit, I asked him to accompany us to Paiiji. 
Dick, says I, what's the meaning of P. A. C. I.* 
which one sees stuck upon so many of the houses ? 
Why, says Dick, there are so many English travel 
this road now, that they are beginning Jo put up the 
inscriptions in our language, and you may observe 
upon most of the shop-windows — * English spoked 
here,' or ^English spiked here;^ though, wh^ci you get 
inside, they can seldom go beyond — ^ vairy goat an 
vairy Aeep,' which they constantly repeat, however 
bad, 'and dear their articles may be. The letters about 
which you inquire, are the initials of ^ Pleasant and 
cheap Inn,^ whidi every English traveller is presumed 
to understand, and I can assure you, upon my own 
experience, that you may get a very good and reason* 
able dinner wherever you see this notice. 

'^ I never thought Dick was running his rigs upon 
me^ so one day, when I was too late for dinner at 
home, I stalked into ii good4ooking bouse of this sort. 
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walked upstairs, and seeing a krge party at table 
just going to attack the soup, I oonduded it was 
an ordinary, took my seat, and began to handle 
the ladle, for there was nothing else but the cat^s- 
meat bouilli, which I never touch. I shall never 
forget their astonished look^, and the exclamations 
that ran round the table of, ^Mon Dieu!^ * Grand 
Dieu !' * Sacre Dieu !' * Vrai nom de Dieu !' and 
* Tonnerre de Dieu !' after which the master of 
the house made me a low bow, and a long speech of 
which I didn^t understand a word ; but just to let 
them see that I could parlez-vom a little, I gave him 
a nod with a ^ Comm^nt vou» portez-vous, Moun- 
sheer ?** and thinking he might be wanting me to cash 
up before dinner, I took out my purse and asked him 
< Combien ? Lord love you ! I wish you had seen 
what a rage they all got into. One of them seized 
me by the collar, but I cried out — * Paws off, Moun- 
sheer !^ and chucking him aside with such a jerk that 
he upset a little side-table, with all its bottles and 
glasses, I put myself in a boxing attitude. Squall ! 
went the women; ^ Peste !' and * Diable !' cried the 
men, and one of them threw up the window and 
called to some body in the street ; when presently two 
John d^Armes with long sabres made their appearance 
at the door, and civilly enough told me I was their 
prisoner. I don^t like these John d'*Armes — I never 
did ; so I offered them five francs to let me off, but they 
wouldn^t bite, and marched me off a prisoner ; and if 
we hadn'^t met my landlord, who luckily speaks good 
English, and to whom- 1 explained the whole matter, 
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I doBit know wliftt would have become of me. Upoo 
his representation they set me free, and an Ei^lish- 
man loves his liberty too much to put it a second time 
in jeopardy, so we started next morning for Dieppe ; 
to-morrow I hope to be at Brighton, and if ever yoii 
catch me in France again, why my name ^s not Hodg* 
skins, that ^s all I say !" 



SPECIMENS OF A TIMBUCTOO 
ANTHOLOGY. 

** Nor ought a Geniug less than his thai writ 
Attempt traofllajkion ; for transplanted wit 
All the defects of air and soil doth share. 
And colder brains like colder climates are." 

Denham. 

At the very moment when repeated and painful 
failures seemed to have extinguished the last hope of 
ever penetrating to Timbuctoo, when the staunchest 
friends of African civilization and the extension of 
British commerce feel themselves bound to discourage 
the temerity of the fresh victims who are willing to 
sacrifice themselves in an enterprise of so hopeless and 
desperate a nature, accident has made us acquainted 
with an individual who has passed several months in 
the capital of this hitherto unexplored country, upon 
whose authority we mean to gratify the curiosity of 
our readers with a very brief and hasty notice of its 
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maimers and literature. In order that they may duly 
appreciate the authenticity of our narrative, we think 
it right to state the name of our informant, Ci^tain 
Jonathan Washington Muggs, a citizen of Greorgia 
in the United States, whose vessel, the Black-eyed 
Lass, as some of our readers may perhaps recollect, 
was surrounded and nearly crushed a few years ago 
by the terrible sea-serpent, until several shots from a 
twelve-pounder judiciously directed into the monst^r^s 
left eye, induced him to uncoil himself and dart 
through the waters in search of a Collyrium. Mr. 
Muggs, it seenisy is the son of a Timbuctoo slave, by 
an American residing on the banks of the Turtle Ri- 
ver in Georgia ; and, as his father was almost con» 
stantly at sea, his mother instructed him in her native 
tongue, — a fortunate circumstance to which himself 
and the British public are equally indebted, the former 
for the preservation of his life, the latter for the inva- 
luable information we are now about to communicate. 

Capt. Muggs was bound from Charlston to Liver- 
pool with a cargo of cotton, when, in a violent storm 
from the South-west, which continued for several 
days, his vessel was driven ashore and wrecked on the 
coaist of Africa, not far from the Island of Goree, and 
the whole of the crew were instantly made prisoners 
by the savage Mandingoes. Such as were able-bodied 
and capable of working were sold as slaves ; two sick 
sailors, and an old American author, who happened 
to be on board as a passenger, being deemed inappli- 
cable to any useful purpkwe, were confined, and treated 
with the utmost politeness until the feast of the great 
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idolMumboJFumbo, when a hope was expressed, that, 
in return for sach hospitality, they would comply 
with the intmemorial usages of the country, and suffer 
themselves to be quietly killed and eaten. The au- 
thor stoutly pleaded his privrlege of being cut up by 
none but reviewers, but they knocked down him and 
his argument by one Mow, and his remains afibrded 
a higher treat to the public of Mandingo, and appeared 
better adapted to the taste of the people, than those 
of any literary individual upon record. As to Cap- 
tain Mug^, who swore by the magidan Obi, that he 
was bom at Timbuctoo, had been made a prisoner in 
his youth, and degraded into his present mulatto co- 
lour by a long residence abroad, ^averments whidi he 
substantiated by a woolly head and a sc^g in the 
language of the country ,-*-they gave him a sort of 
passport, and left him at liberty to explore his way to 
the asserted phce of his birth in the best manner he 
could. His adventures in this perilous enterprise are 
preparing for the press in four volumes quarto, all 
written by himself on the leaf of the chickachoo tree, 
and we can only gratify public curiosity by antici- 
pating a very few of the more remarkable facts. 

Every one who has read Herodotus is aware that 
an expedition was fitted out by Necho, King of 
Egypt; of whom mention is made in the Second Book 
of Kings. The Phenician mariners emjdoyed in this 
daring entei'prise completely circumnavigated Africa, 
but were discredited upon their return, because they 
stated they had seen the se^ng sun on their right 
hand,-*^an assertion which our present knowledge ot 
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astronomy enables us to confirm. In the Journal of 
Hannoj the Carthaginian^ preserved for so long a time 
in the Ti^nple of Saturn, mention is made of several 
marvellous circumstances observed by that enterprise 
ing voyager, which have been hitherto considered fa. 
bulous, although the researches of Captain Muggs, 
upon the same coast, establish in every respect the 
perfect fidelity of his relation. Thus we are told that 
Hanno caught two women entirely covered with hair, 
whose skins be carried to Carthage, which has gene- 
raUy been interpreted to mean two specimens of the 
our8&4>utang ; bat Captain Muggs, while tracing up 
to the sources of the Senegal River, encountered a 
^ole tribe of these people, whom he at first took for 
an immense flock of baboons, until they aeoosted him 
very courteoueiy in a language which proved to be a 
dialect of the Timbuctoo. They are described as a 
very civilized aafid cleanly raot, regularly using the 
curry.comb every morning; a fact which strongly 
tends to support Swift^s relation of the Houyhnfanms. 
When it is recollected 'w^iat ridicule was first thrown 
upon this story, as altogether improbable, and what 
taunts and doubts were launched at Bruce^s Narrative 
ai Abysmia, although every one of his statements 
has been subsequently verified, we hold it our duty to 
hurl defiance beforehand at that ignorant scepticism 
which might feel disposed to cavil at the Journal of 
Captain Muggs, merely because it cont£uns facts that 
may startle the narrow intellects of Europe. 

Hanno talks of having discovered a whole country 
in a stale of igniti<m, with rivers of fire running into 
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the sea ; tnd Capcain Mu^s has no doubt whatever, 
that, at certain seasons of the year, the entire mxrbce 
ci the land may be in the fiery condition described by 
the Carthaginian, since he himself, in the noghbour- 
hood o{ Baromaya, came to a deep valley surrounded 
by mountains of lead ore. Such was the intensity of 
the heat in this confined spot, that the rays of the sun, 
by perpetually melting the ore, had formed a metallic 
lake of considerable extent in the valley, which was 
kept in constant fusion by new supplies. When the 
surface was gently agitated by the wind, an almost 
blinding brilliancy was cast by the ripple of its waves ; 
but by moonlight its softened radiance is described as 
inconceivably beautiful and enchanting. Of course it 
is much resorted to by the boys of the surrounding 
district, for the purpose of supplying themselves with 
dumps,— a game which, to use the school slang, is in 
all the year round ; and as the natives are obliged to 
keep the heat out of their houses with glass, a number 
of glaziers are settled upon the spot, that they may 
obtain a material so indispensable in their trade» The 
lake is sadly infested with Salamanders, and consi- 
derable ingenuity is manifested in the mode of catch* 
ing them. A pan of red-hot coals being provided, a 
small portion is thrown upon the bank as a bait, which 
the animal eagerly devours, when he is lured away 
from his molten element by fresh coals tossed to him 
every now and then, and not unfrequently caught in his 
mouth before they touch the ground. In this man- 
ner he is decoyed to a net at some distance, where he 
is secured ; the great art opnsisting in so casting the 
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coals aa that they shall not bum and destroy the net 
Once caught, the creature is popped into, a baker^s 
oven, wh»*e it lives comfortably enough while the fire 
is bhusing, but is apt to be chilled to death in the 
night. Captain Muggs wished to have ascertained 
the temperature of this singular valley, but from the 
violence of the heat, the quicksilver burst out at the 
top of his thermometer, and spirted up a considerable 
height into the air. 

Leaving this interesting neighbourhood, our travel^ 
ler proceeded Eastwdird, over a desert and uninhabited 
tract, until he came to the banks of a great river, flow- 
ing, from West to East, along which he wandered for 
several days in search of a ford. In one of these ex- 
cursions he observed an ancient pyramidal stone, almost 
buried in the sand ; and, upon clearing away the soil 
to a depth of five feet, a rude inscription became via- 
ble, of which the following is a fiuthful transcript : 
HIC . NIGER . EST . HVNC . TV . ROMANE . CAVETO. 
which there can be no doubt must have been carved 
by those Nasamones mentioned by Herodotus as hav- 
ing.penetn.ted from Cyrene into' the very centre of 
Africa, where they were made prisoners by men of a 
diminutive stature, and carried to a city washed by a 
great river flowing from West to East, and abound- 
ing in crocodiles. Pliny expressly says this river was 
the Niger, and the inscription was indisputably set up 
to record that fact, and warn future Romans against 
bathing in it on account of Uie crocodiles. Cavils 
have been raised on account of the gender of the pro- 
noun, whidi it is contended diould have been either 
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neuter or fenttmne, to agree with die common Bomaa 
terms for a rh^r ; but if we suppose die fiivet God to 
httve been understood^ a very oommon practice with 
the aadents, the diAcukj will instantly vaaidi. 

Being now reserved to settle the loog-coilteBted 
point as to the tennination of this river, he followed 
its banks Eastward, for several hundred miles, sub* 
nsting upon fi^, until he reached an immense level 
desert in the very heart of Africa, over the burning 
surface of wbidi die waters spread themselves in a 
thin sheet, something like our arti#cial salt-pans, where 
diey were either absorbed into the simd, or speedily 
evapOTated by the intense heat of the 6un. This will 
appear the less marvellous, when it is recollected that 
thene is no other way of accounting for the consump- 
tion of water in the Mediterranean, into whi(^ the 
tide perpetually flows from the Straits of Gitn^altar, 
than by Afiknilar process of evaporation. Retracing his 
steps, our adventurous traveler found his way back 
to the inscribed stone, feeling confident that the city 
to which the N^aamones w^:^ carried, as mentioned 
by Herodotus, must have been TimbuetoGt, and that 
he should discavw it somewhere in the neigfabourfaood 
of the memorial they had left, 

Cro^ng the river accordingly, upon a float con- 
structed of the leaves of the chickachoo^tree, and fol- 
lowing the sinuosities of the opposite coast, he had 
the inexpressible delight, after three days' journey, 
of looking down from a small emin^ce upon this 
celebrated and long^sought city, then sparkling in all 
the radiance of a settid[|g sun. Capt. Muggs is awase 
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that the same enthusis^sm %hich ahnost intoxicated 
Mr. Bruce, as he bestrode the sources of the Nile, 
may have induced him to attribute an undue mag- 
nificence to the capitisd which he has discovered ; but 
after Ms senses have been sobered by a lapse of se- 
veral months^ he remains still convinced that its first 
aspect is decidedly superior to that of the finest Kraal 
of Hottentots in all Cafiraria. The mud of which 
the hovels are constructed is of a finer texture, and the 
architecture, if that term may be applied to buildings 
seldom exceeding eight feet in height, is of a more 
artificial kind, approaching in several instances to 
the ingenuity displayed in the nidification of birds. 
Not only are the dunghills before the doors smaller 
and less offensive, but civilization has made such pro- 
gress, that in several of the houses of the nobility a 
hole has been left in the thatched roof for the escape 
of the smoke, — a luxury quite unknown to the Hot- 
tentots. The royal palace stood proudly eminent in 
the middle of the city, being full three feet higher than 
any other building, and having a pyramid of human 
skulls on each side of the door, which was guarded by 
half-naked soldiers armed with bows and poisoned 
arrows. 

It happened to be a grand levee on the day of our 
traveller's arrival, and as he was immediately con- 
ducted into the royal presence, he had an opportunity 
of observing the Court etiquette. His woolly Majesty 
was seated on a throne of skulls, and, spite of his 
diminutive stature, distorted features, and an exor- 
bitant squint, preserved an air of dignity which fully 
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proclaimed bim to be ^^ every inch a king.^ A red 
cloth, nearly as fine as a hopsack, was girt round his 
loins ; in his right hand was a crocodile's jaw for a 
sceptre; in his left, a bunch of feathers for a fan; 
and two attendants were constantly employed in 
anointing his most sacred and woolly head with fat, 
grease, and soot. On either side were ranged his 
guards, each wielding a long lance, with a skull at the 
top ; and at a signal ^ven by the Poet Laureate, 
the whole Court fell prostrate, abd chaunted in chorus 
the following legitimate ode, or loyal address to their 
Sovereign Lord, King Quashiboo. ^ 

'* Hoo ! Tamarams bow-now ! 
Slamarambo-jug ! !" 

Hurrah ! for the son of the 9un ! 
Himah I for the brother of the Moon ! 

Throughout all the world there is none 

Like Quashiboo the only one 
Descended from the Great Baboon^ Baboon^ 
Descended from the Great Baboon.* 

Buffalo of Buffalos^ and Bull of Bulls ! ^ 
He sits on a throne of his enemies' skulls ; 
And if he wants others to play at foot-ball^ 
Ours are at his service — all ! all ! all ! 
Hugaboo-jah! Hugaboo-joo! 
Hail to the royal Quashiboo^ 
Emperor and Lord of Timbuctoo ! 

Referring to the forthcoming volumes for the par- 
ticulars of this most interesting audience, we shall 
merely observe, that as to the commercial advantages 

* Their principal idol> whose temple adjoins the palace. 
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to be derived from an intercourse with this people. 
Captain Muggs is of opinion that, as they all wear a 
coarse cloth round their bodies, there might be a con- 
siderable sale of this article, did they not unfortu- 
nately manufacture it much cheaper for themselves 
than it could be conveyed to them across the desert ; 
and he has no doubt there would be an almost un- 
limited demand for perfumery, could the natives be 
once induced to discontinue the use of their present 
cosmetics; videlicet, buffaloes fat, soot, pitch, tar, 
grease, and cow-dung. Our limits not allowing us 
to go into any further details, we must hasten to 
conclude with a few specimens of their poetry, fur- 
nished by the Court Laureate, and translated by 
Captain Muggs, who has devoted his fourth quarto 
volume to their preservation, and assures us that his 
version is as literal as the different idioms of the 
languages will allow. The Timbuctoo tongue is ex- 
cessively guttural and harsh, nearly as much so as the 
Dutch, of the Anthology of which we have lately had 
spedmens ; and the reader will, perhaps, be surprised 
that any thing so cacophonous, and apparently bar- 
barous, should be maile the medium of such refined 
and delicate sentiments as are exhibited in the follow- 
ing 

ELEGY. 

" Funke rumbo yaya^ blubdub mum y fung hjzz." 

To Tamboo9hie, 
Awed as I am> and in thy presence damb> 

Deny me not the solitary bliss 
To sing thy lips^ each thicker than my thviab — 
Lips that seem form'd as coahiwis for a kiss. 
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Thy flatten'd nose stiil haunts me in my Bleep, 
Whose uptum'd nostrils are the howers of love. 

Where Cupid lingers, playing at bo-peep. 
Or stealing arrows from thine eyes above. 

With gOOToo juice are stain'd thy yellow teeth. 
Bracelets of entrails dasp thy legs and arms ; 

Tobacco gives its perfume to thy breath. 
And grease its radiance to thy sable charms. 

O wert thou mine, Tambooshie ! I would make 
Suet and soot pomatum for thy head. 

Then powder it with bucku dust, and take 
Cowdung cosmetics o'er thy face to spread. 

Ah ! when the mothers o'er their shoulders throw 
Their breasts to feed the young one at their back,* 

The husband's, father's joys, I sigh to know. 
And disappointed hopes my bosom rack. 

Presumptuous thought ! — Tambooshie for my wife ! 

She who was form'd for monarchs to adore ! 
I feel that I must love her all my life. 

But hope both life and love will soon be o'er. 

We shall only offer one more selection from their 
amatory poetry, which, we think, our readers will 
confess to be not altogether unworthy of Shenstone. 



'^ Schneik-boo Dsirika cha^ha ben." 

I know what my Dsirike loves. 

And I '11 creep by the light of the moon 
To the jungles and tamarisk groves. 

To steal a young howling baboon. 



f A common practice in the interior of Africa. 
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My channer shall make it a cage. 

And feed it with lizards and froga. 
And when it attains its full age. 

Shall hait and torment it with dogs. 

I will catch her a fat yellow snake. 

To he eaten with crocodile's eggs. 
Form of huffalo's entrails a cake. 

And a jam of tarantula's legs. 

From the hanks of the Niger I 'U hring 
Fish-hones to he thrust through her nose. 

And sew up live worms in a ring. 
To encircle her fingers and toes. 

I told her my plan, hut her heart 
Is so tender she winced at the worms. 

And proposed I should alter that part 
Before she accepted my t«rms. 

" I had rather," she cried, qinck as thought^ 
" On my finger a wedding-ring hung ;* 

And I loved her the more when I caught 
Such a delicate hint from her topgue. 

Their lyric poetry possesses a most noble and ani- 
mated Fflean or battle-ode, which has been much ad- 
flaired by the critics, for the truly Pindaric and daring 
abruptness of its commencement, and which, more- 
over, is curious not only as descrilnng the Timbuctoo 
mode of battle, but as containing their most approved 
receipt for dressing and eating the prisoners. We 
had begun its translation, but as its beauties could 
not be fully felt in an extract, and our Umits would 
not allow us to insert the whole, we were reluctantly 
compelled to desist. 



/ 
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It will perhaps excite some surprise when we state 
that their literature is richer in epigrams than any 
other with which we are conversant, the point being 
generally made to turn upon some familiar proverb, 
and their proverbs bearing such a striking affinity to 
ours, that with no other than the fair latitude of a free 
translation they might be actually identified. Frag- 
ments of Latin are not unfrequently encountered in 
these caustic and witty effusions, — an additional proof 
that Timbuctoo was th& actual city discovered by the 
Nasamones, to whom we have already made allusion, 
and who must have left behind them these curious 
relics of the Roman tongue. It is principally on this 
account that we select the following 

EPIGRAM. 

As flUug-flhoo was courting the fat-smeared Boo-jeer> 
On the snake-oover'd banks of the Niger, 

Her lover paas'd hy, and exclaim'd with a sneer, 
'' Optat ephippia bos piger." 

. The next which we shall translate was composed 
upon Squosh, a prime minister, who appears to have 
severely oppressed the people for the gratificaticMi^ 
#f his own architectural extravagance, and to have 
richly merited the cutting irony of the last line. 

«( Pilferbo pickpock Squosh." 

flqnosh ravages, pillages, 

Houses and Villages, 
To build bis mud-palace at Squosh-dungjalee, ' 

But, egad, it 's no wonder 

The rogue 's fond of plunder. 
For two of a trade can never agre^« 
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Some of our own exquisites might be benefited if 
they would pay due attention to the sting of this 
happy jeii d^esprit. 

'' Bu dripsootoe switchooo turpen.*' 

W^ith saet-dripping head and pitch'd rattan^ 

Perfumed with tar^ a dandy in attire^ 
Phopfoo seems more a woman than a man ; 

The reason 's plain — ^a burnt chUd dreads the fire. 

We shall conclude with a brilliant sally, which, had 
it been launched upon the banks of Cam or Isis, would 
have alone established the fame of its author as a 
sparkling epigrammatist. 

On Gouluy a celebrated Beauty, wearing the Cheek Bones qf 
sacrificed Prisoners in her Ears. 

*' AvBh flatsnoutah tam bu dirah.'* 

Forbear^ proud beauty^ with such oruel sk^ 
To make dead heroes their survivors kill ; 

Too many cooks^ we know^ will spoil the broth^ 
So cut your coat according to yoiir cloth. 
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^ The treasures of the deep are not so precious 
As the concealed comforts of a man 
Lock'd up in woman's love.'' Middlston. 

If it be true that the principal source of laughter 
is the exultation occasioned by a sense of our own su- 
periority over others, we need not wonder that nations 
and individuals have in all ages been anxious to keep 
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up the materials of lisilnlity, by supplying themselves 
with perpetual butts^ codkctive and sbgle. Athene 
had not only her Boeotia, as we have our Yorkshire, 
for the supply of clowns, but her pedant to stand in 
the convenient place of our Irishman, and become re- 
sponsible for all the bulls and blunders which Hiero- 
cles or his suooessors mi^t think fit to father upon 
him ; while no Symposiarch was held to have done 
his duty in the arrangement of a convivial entertain- 
Doent, unless he had provided an established jester, 
just as it is deemed indispensable to invite a ]:»tifessed 
wag and punster to any party of the present day tha( 
is meant to be particularly jocund and hilarious. The 
motley-^coloured fools of our royal and noble esta- 
blishments, as well as the dramatic clowns, which were 
once essential to every play, have indeed disappeared ; 
but their place has been supplied by amateurs ; and 
the Court, theatre, and even our House of Commons, 
have each their regular buffoons, although the office 
and name have been ostensibly suppressed. Modem 
refinement may have introduced some little change in 
the process ; we may laugh more often with the indi-* 
vidual at others, than toith others at the individual ; 
but still the object is the same — ^the pleasant gratifica- 
tion of our egotism, and the exaltation of ourselves by 
making others appear ridicuk»us. 

There are two whole dasses of society who have 
done such special service to the utterers of boii*mots 
and composers of epigrams, thfat amid a dozen stand- 
ing jokes, either of Joe Miller or his successors, at 
least three-fourths will be found to be directed against 
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authors and women. Unfortunately for the modern 
race of wags, both these established and abundant 
sources, which promised to afford such an inexhausti- 
ble supply of small wit, have now become utterly dry 
and unavailable, for few jokes can be good which in- 
volve a contradiction in terms of a manifest untruth. 
As no point would redeem an epigram which tended to 
prove Aristides a knave, Lucretia a wanton, or Wash- 
ington a poltroon, so we can no longer tolerate bald 
and hackneyed jests upon the poverty of authors and 
Grub-street garreteers, when it is notorious that any 
man who can write decently is sure of a munificent 
remuneration ; while some have realized fortunes by 
their pen unprecedented in the literature of any other 
age or nation. Still less can we endure those trite 
and flippant attacks upon women which have afforded 
such a poor pleasure to the profligates and sorry ri- 
balds of more hcentioiis ages ; for if our females have 
not yet attained that high and equal station in society 
to which they are assuredly destined, they have so 
far found their rank and influence, and established 
their capacity for the very highest efforts of intellect, 
that any attempt to revive the defunct jokes upon theif 
inferiority would be reckoned, in every enlightened 
company, an evidence of the supremest bad taste, or 
of the most egregious ignorance. 

With this cherished notion, so fertile in supplying 
materials to our wittols, has perished the applicabi- 
lity of all those subsidiary jokes upon their frivolity, 
vanity, love of dress, and loquaciousness, M'hich 

VOL. III. Q 
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have afforded subjects to satirists and jesters from the 
literary days of ancient Athens and Bxmxe down, to 
the present hour. If their love of finery mid garrulity^ 
ever exceeded the same propensities in men, it was at 
least a deviation from the ordinary laws of. nal»ure ; 
for it is remarkable that in the feathered and animal 
kingdom, the gaudiest colours mid loudest tongues . 
are invariably bestowed upon the male. The pea«- 
cock and the gentleman , pheasant have all the fine, 
clothes and proud strutting to themselves; and if we 
may draw any further analogy from a. class of crea^ 
tion which we sp much reseosble in our organization^ 
that man has been designated a ^^ featherless biped^^^ 
it is worthy of observation that the hen bird invariat- 
bly sits alently at home attending to her household 
duties, while the muleh.d^f^^'ymg his plumage, and 
chattering, crowing, and chirping all day long. So low 
does this rule extend in the^ scale of existence, that the 
shrill incessant cry which salutes us from the earth, lUce. 
that which twitters frcmi the air, comes from ithe male> 
grasshopper only. This fact waiE^ . known to the. ani» 
cients, but instead of its leading them to distrust, 
from the anak>gy>that runs through natiuie's works, 
the superior loquacity imputed to^ women, it /Umishes 
Xenarchus, the comic writer, .with an. additional jest 
at their expense, by enal^ng him^ to exclaim, ^^ How 
happy are the grasshopper/^. in having. d»mb$ wives f 

What nature never intended^ however^ art may. 
unquestionably produce.; and at a time wlien/ we. 
educated our females to, become puppets,, dnlls, and 
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phythiQgs, there can be little wonder that the result 
corresponded with the intention. To keep any par- 
ticular class m ignorance, as an excuse for continuing 
them in bondage, is a very old expedient of human 
policy. It pleases the Tufks to have slaves in their 
seraglios instead of wives, and they therefore begin 
with declaring that women have no souls, — an asser- 
ti<Hi which they do their best to confirm by their mode 
of treatment ; but the practice, like every other vio- 
lation of nature, entails its own abundant punishment, 
since it compels them to exchange the delights of 
female society for the solitary joys of chewing opium 
and smoking tobacco. For some centuries the Eu- 
ropeans, as an excuse for that truly infernal traffic — 
the slave-trade, thought fit to pronounce that the 
blacks were naturally a,n inferior race, incapable of 
any higher destiny. But lo ! we have npt only woolly- 
headed authors, who ably vindicate their own cause, 
but sable high-titled emperors, who, wearing powder 
and pomatum, crowns, sccfptres, and ermine, sacrifice 
their subjects in war, or oppress them in peace, with as 
much ability as the most civihzed and le^timate mem- 
bers of the Holy AUiance; while there are black 
Dukes of Lemonade, Earls Tamarind, and Counts 
Malmsey, who pass theii* Uves at St. Domingo in as 
much vice and idleness as if they formed a portion of 
the oldest aristocracy in Europe. 

It was easy for the artist who had a sign to paint, 
to represertt the mtfn lording it over the lion ; but, as 
the beast justly obsi^rveB in the ftible, "If lions were 
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the painters, the case might be reversed.^' Men who 
have for many ages been the writers, have taken good 
care to assert their superiority by every possible 
species of attack and ridicule levelled against the 
women; and if the latter, now that they are fairly 
competing the palm of authorship with their male 
rivals, have nobly abstained from every attempt at 
retaliation, wliat a proof does it afford of their su- 
perior good taste and generosity ! What so easy as 
to launch the light shafts of their raillery -against our 
boobies, chatter-boxes, and dandies ? What so natural 
as that they should level their caustic satire against our 
drunkards, gamesters, and profligates ; or more espe- 
cially, that they should stigmatize and expose our sneer- 
ing bachelors, who have themselves created that very* 
class of old maids which they pelt with heartless re- 
proaches and pitiful ribaldry? But no, our female 
writers have disdained the proffered triumph, as if de- 
termined to prove the superiority of their hearts at the 
same moment that they were establishing the equality 
of their heads. If any one feel disposed to doiibt their 
capacity for achieving this victory, let him recollect 
that it may be said of woman, as was recorded of 
Goldsmith^ " nilferh tetigit quod non omavit ;^-^— that 
" from grave to gay, from lively to severe," tkey have 
left imperishable evidences of their intiellectual power; 
that in the light graces of the epistolary style they 
are confessedly our superiors; that the most im- 
passioned writer of lyrical poetry, one of the most 
learned classical commentators, and one of the pr<K 
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foundest and most original thinkers of modem times,* 
have all been women. 

Malherbe says in his Letters, that the Creator may 
have repented having formed man, but that he had 
no reason to repent having made woman : most peo- 
ple of sound heads and good hearts (and they ge- 
nerally go together, since virtue is only practical 
wisdom,) wUl unite in opinion with Malherbe; and 
yet how glibly will scribblers, who must know the 
falsehood of their accusations, fall into this vulgar 
error of pouring forth their stale flippancies against 
the sex. There is probably more male impertinence 
o( this sort in print than was ever uttered by^ the 
whole of womankind since the transgression of Eve. 
In a former article upon ** The Satirists of Women,* 
the writer has endeavoured to expose the miserable 
motives by which they have been generally influenced 
in tiius venting their disappointment and malignity ; 
jind where such direct personal feeUngs cannot be 
traced, we may perhapis be over-charitable in assigning 
their slanders to ignorance, or an overweening conceit 
of their own epgrammatic smartness. Nothing but 
the latter can have seduced such a man as Voltaire into 
the following lined, when speaking of women, — 

■^ Quelques feintes caresses^ 
Qnelques propos sur le jeu^ sur le terns, 
Bar im Bennoii, sur le prix des ralMing, 
Out ^pois^ leuTs ames ezo^dees ; 
EUes chaataient dejii faute d'id^ea." 

* Madame de StaeL 
Q 3 . 
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. Much may be forgiven a man whom we know to 
be capable of better things, who perhaps desfHses the 
vulgar taste to which he is. thus pandering ; but who 
shall absolve the pert brainless smatterers, '^ who have 
but one idea, and that a wrong bne;^^ who have 
but one httle stock of cut and dried jokes of the same, 
anti-feminine tendency, which they vent, usque ad 
nauseam f in the form of rebus, charade, epigram, and 
epitaph? A shallow coxcomb of this sort will com- 
placently ask you, " What is the difference between 
a woman and her glass P^ in order that he may anti- 
cipate you by exclaiming with an asinine "grin — 
" Because one speaks without reflecting, and the other 
reflects without speaking.'' Following up the same 
idea, he will inquire whether you know how to make 
the women run after you, and will eagerly reply — " By 
running away with their looking-glasses.'" He will 
tell you that Voltaire says " ideas are like beards — 
men only get them as they grow up, and women 
never have any," of which only the former clause 
of the sentence is Volt^re's, that which has reference 
to women being the addition of some subsequent zany. . 
At the bare mention of the sign of the Good Woman 
in Norton Falgate he will chuckle with delight ; . . 
Chaucer's and Prior's objectionable tales he will quote 
with egregious glee; uppn the subject of marriage 
he is ready with §ome half dozen of the established 
bofis-motSf and he is provided with about the same 
quantity of epitaphs upon wives^— from 

" Cy gist ma femme ; ah ! qu'elle est bien 
Peur son repos^ et pour le mien," 
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which Boileau stupidly pronounced to be the best 
epigrammatic epitaph upon record, to the more 
recent 

'* Here lies my dear wife^ a sad vixen and shriew; 
If I said I regretted her^ I should lie too." 

And his facetious dullness will be wound up w;th a 
few hard hits at widows, from the dame of Ephesi^s 
to the last new subject of scandal; though he will 
prudently say nothing of those* upon the coast of Ma-, 
labar, who for many ages have continued to afford 
instances of conjugal devotion, to which no solitary 
parallel can be produced upon the part of a husband, 
throughout the whole wide extent of time and space. 

His babble, in short, will be a faithful echo of the 
old jest-books, none of which can be opened without 
our stumbling upon a. hundred of such stale flippan- 
cies. Let us consult the Virgilian lots, for instance, 
of the ^^ Musarum Deliciae,'^ by opening it hapjiazard, 
and we encounter the following venerable joke: 

*' Women are books^ and men the readers be^ 
In whom ofttimes they great errata see ; 
Here'sometimes we've a blot^ there we espy 
A leaf mispUced^ at least a line awry : 
If they are books^ I wish that my wife were 
An Almanack; to change her every year." 

Another dip, and we turn up the following dull in- 
vective : 

** Commit the ship unto the wind^ 
But not thy faith to woman-kind ; 
There is more safety in a wave^ 
Than in the faith that women have ; 
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No womaii 's good ;««if diBiiee it fall 
Some one be good amongst them all^ 
Some strange intent the Destinies had^ 
To make a good thing of a bad." 

The next venture exhibits some quibUii^y too 
stupid to transcribe, upon the etymology of the word 
woman, which is made synonimous with woe»to-man ; 
while we aare sapiently informed that a very little al- 
teration would convert Eve into evil and devil. Once 
more we open upon the old falsehood of female incoti- 
srtancy : 

*^ A womafirs love is like a Syrian flower^ 
TM; buAs^ and i^eads, and wiChers in an hottr.** 

And Aortly after we begin with the fertile subject of 
nutrriage: 

** Marriage^ as old men note^ hath liken'd been 
Unto a public fast^ or common rout^ 
Wlwre those that are without would fain get in^ 
Adid these th«l ere withSfi would fain get otit." 

Even in an epitaph upon a young woman, which 
was meant to be encomiastic, the writer cannot forbear 
a misplaced taunt upon the sex: 

*' The body which within this earth is lai<^ 
Twice six weeke knew a wife^ a sam^ a maid; 
Fair maid> chaste wife^ ipure saints — ^yet 'tis not etrange— 
She was a woman^ therefore pleased to change : 
AAd new ^e 's dead, some woman doth remain. 
For still she hopes once to be changed again." 

In justice to the audior we shall conclude with the 
following, both because it is in a better style as well as 
taste: 
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On Husband and Wife. 
" To these^ whom Death again did wed. 
The ^ave 's the second marriage-bed ; 
For though the hand of Fate could force 
'Twixt'soul and body a divorce. 
It could not sever man and wife. 
Because they both Uved but one life. 
Peace, good reader ! do not weep ; 
Peace, the lovers are asleep : 
They, sweet turtles, folded lie 
In the last knot that love could tie : 
Let them sleep, let them sleep on. 
Till this stormy night be gone. 
And the eternal morrow dawn ; 
Then the curtain will be drawn. 
And they waken with that light 
Whose day shall never sleep in night." 

Aiid now, before dismissing the gentle reader, we 
not only caution him against the sorry and stale im- 
pertinences levelled at a sex, which, in these days of 
sordid or ambitious scrambling among men, remains 
the redeeming bright spot of humanity, and almost 
the exclusive depository of the virtues; but we do in 
all sincerity of friendly purpose admonish him to per- 
pend our motto from Middleton ; and if he be a ba- 
chelor, to lose no time* in becoming a candidate for 
those ineffable comforts " locked up in woman's love."' 
To guide him in this pious undertaking, we will tranr- 
scribe for him Sir John Mennis's instructions 

How to Choose a Wife. 

" Good Sir, if you'll show the best of your skill 
To pick a virtuous creature. 
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Then pick audi a' wife,- as yau love a life^ 
Of a comely grace and feature. 

The noblest part let it be bar hB«rt> » 
* Without deceit or eunaing; 

With a nimble wit, and aU things fit> 
f With a tongue that 's never running : 

The hair of her head it must net be red^ 
But£ur and brawn as a berry ; 

Her forehead high^with a crystal eye^ 
Her lips as red as a cherry." 



THE END, 
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